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1. Alberti, J. L. Un nuevo capitulo de psicofisi- 
ologia. (A new phase of psychophysiology.) In 
Alberti, J. L., Archivos del laboratorto de psicologia. 
Buenos Aires: Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 181- 
233.—The fact that the morphological units of the 
organism are functionally related is the result of 
the interaction of three distinct processes: (1) the 
physical, chemical, and physico-chemical correlations, 
(2) external and internal secretions, and (3) the ner- 
vous system, The characteristics of the nervous 
system, its artifactual divisions, and the physiology 
of the neurone are considered. Theories of glandular 
secretion including the action and influence of the 
genitals, the hypophysis, the epiphysis, and the 
suprarenals are given. A neuro-humoral theory of 
emotions is presented and contrasted with the theories 
of Herbart, James-Lange, Sergi, Ferrari, Cannon, 
Sollier, and Santi de Sanctis.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio 
State). 

2. Alberti, J. L. Conciencia. (Consciousness. ) 
In Alberti, J. L., Archivos del laboratorio de psicologia. 
Buenos Aires: Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 234— 
252.—Mental processes are the product of our 
biological structure. The mechanismic hypothesis 
holds for the introspective phenomena of conscious- 
ness. The levels of consciousness are classified and 
their physiologically correlated processes considered 
from their anatomical and physico-chemical aspects. 
—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


3. Alberti, J. L. Un nuevo plethismégrafo. (A 
new plethysmograph.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos 
del laboratoria psichologta. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 291-300.—A device for 
measuring and recording blood volume of the hand 
and forearm which enables the observer to control 
the temperature of the medium in the environment 
of the member and to note the influence of this 
variable upon the record. This apparatus is com- 
pared to Lehmann’s earlier plethysmograph.—R. M. 
Bellows (Ohio State). 


4. Allers, R. The new psychologies. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1933. Pp. xx + 81.—In the last 
decade of the last century Dilthey, Freud, and Husserl 
changed the viewpoint of psychology from psycho- 
physics to a broader scientific aspect. The new 
psychology of Freudian psychoanalysis stresses the 
understanding of the individual. It contains the 
ideas of quantities of mental energy, of atomistic 
structure of the mind, of the pleasure principle. The 
first two are contradictory. The impulse hypothesis 


cannot insure continuity of body and mind. Psycho- 
analysis is dominated by causality, and causal connec- 
tion 
associations. 


is considered identical with a chain of free 
Hence psychoanalysis is purely mate- 





rialistic. It is a psychology ‘‘from below.’’ Adler’s 
system is the formulation of only one aspect of human 
behavior. It is a realistic psychology and sees the 
other ego and society. It is a branch of sociology. 
Neither psychology is sufficient in itself to explain 
behavior, but needs a completion and correction by 
the Christian philosophy of the apostles and the 
fathers, and later philosophers.—L. S. Selling (In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research). 


5. Balvalkar, S. K., & Ranade, R. D. History of 
Indian philosophy. Poona: Aryabushan Press Office, 
Shaniwar, Peth, 1933. Pp. 494. Rs. 15/-.—The 
volume is devoted to a study of the great Indian 
mystics, and is mainly expository and descriptive.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

6. Bentley, M. Mind, body, and soul in medical 
psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 577-591.— 
The author considers the various approaches which 
have been made to the mind-body relationship, in 
order to select a theory which will explain the mental 
diseases most adequately, and the effects produced 
upon the body by “‘psychological’’ phenomena. Mind 
is not observable; therefore it does not exist as an 
entity. The body, however, has two ways of func- 
tioning. In the one case, the activities of the body 
keep it a related unit (physiological functions), while 
in the other, the body is an agent, fashioning knowl- 
edge, conduct, society, etc. (psychological functions). 
Either kind of functioning can be deranged, and it is 
the duty of the medical profession to determine 
adequate treatment for such derangements.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


7. Bostock, J. The neural energy constant. A 
study of the bases of consciousness. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1931. Pp. 178. 6/-.—The author presents 
his theories concerning the development of human 
consciousness and the neural energy constant. Pure 
awareness of heat, cold, etc., is held to be primitive 
consciousness, residing in the single cell. The need of 
avoiding extreme temperatures and simple dangers 
caused the formation of slowly discharging cells (a 
center for emotion), which are linked up with the 
“awareness center. The centers later became 
associated with pleasure, displeasure, hunger, and 
reproduction. When the somatic tissues were subse- 
quently elaborated and modes of living became more 
complicated the organs of discrimination were de- 
veloped. These three centers of (1) awareness, (2) 
emotions, and (3) discrimination must be in correct 
functional apposition before complete consciousness 
will occur. The neuron (the basal structure for all 
nervous activity), while very easily fatigued, is cared 
for by the large numerical reserve of neurons which 
function as needed. The neural energy involved 
has a constant magnitude. The author explains sleep, 
dreaming, and mental diseases by the use of his 
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theory. The book is furnished with a bibliography 
of 61 titles and an index.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 

8. D’Agostino, V. Contributo alla storia del 
termini ‘‘sensus” e ‘‘sensatio.” Appunti lessicali. 
(A contribution to the history of the terms sensus 
and sensatio. Lexical points.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 
1931, 9, No. 4.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

9. Douglas, A. C. The physical mechanism of the 
human mind. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1933. 
Pp. 268. $5.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

10. Draper, C. S., & Luck, D. G. C. A fast and 
economical type of photographic oscillograph. Rev. 
Set. Instr., 1933, 4, 440-443.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

11. Ford, A. Motion analysis by the use of stereo- 
scopic motion pictures. /. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
407—409.—An apparatus is described using only one 
camera for photographing and projecting three dimen- 
sions.— R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

12. Free, E. E. Noise measurement. Rev. Sci. 
Instr., 1933, 4, 368-—372.—Methods and applications. 

C. H. Graham (Clark). 

13. Gaskill, H. V. Broadcasting versus lecturing 
in psychology; preliminary investigation. J. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 317-319.—Broadcasting is superior 
to lecture in the studio with the microphone as meas- 
ured by examinations on contact of two talks.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

14. Gift, F. U. A handbook of psychology. Phila- 
delphia: United Lutheran Publishing House, 1933. 
Pp. 106. $1.00.—The author, a Lutheran minister, 
sets forth the elementary principles of purposive 
psychology as these can be applied in the schoolroom. 
‘The author had in mind particularly those who are 
preparing for service in the field of religious educa- 
tion.’’—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School for the Deaf). 

15. Hilton, R. A mouthpiece for collecting expired 
air in dyspnoea. /. Physiol., 1933, 78, 5P-6P.—This 
mouthpiece may also be used to collect expired air 
from healthy persons during exercise.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

16. Humphrey, G. The story of man’s mind. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Dodd, Mead, 1933. Pp. 308. 
$3.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

17. Kanner, L. The significance of a pluralistic 
attitude in the study of human behavior. /. Abn. & 
Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 30-41.—To study personality, 
the psychobiologist begins with the factual ‘‘here and 
now’ of the specific task at hand. Not satisfied with 
a pale and cataloging catchword or label, he endeavors 
to obtain as exhaustive as possible a formulation of 
the pertinent facts of the problem, with exact chron- 
ological dates and sequences and definite topographic 
accounts. The methods used by him must be as 
multiple and varied and plastic as are the facts with 
which he deals. Without having to subscribe un- 
conditionally to any “‘school,”’ he gratefully acknowl- 
edges any factual contributions from any source. 
Supplied with the many facts about the individual 
and using the material contributed by all the ‘‘schools”’ 
and branches of science, the psychobiologist goes 
ahead on the constructive work with the individual. 
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If psychobiology has been accused of vagueness, it 
is because of its freedom from catching slogans and 
its unwillingness and conceded inability to hand out 
promissory notes. If it has been charged with 
triviality, it is because of its courage of common sense 
and the refusal of using any other language than that 
expressive of clear and logical thinking.—C. H. John- 
son (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

18. Kecskeméti, P. Psychologie und Ontologie. 
Bemerkungen zu R. Wilder: Die latenten metaphy- 
sischen Grundlagen der psychologischen Schulen. 
(Psychology and ontology. Comments on R. Walder: 
The latent metaphysical bases of the psychological 
schools.) IJmago, 1933, 19, 261-271.—The author 
approves Walder’s proposal to test psychological 
theories by appropriateness or success of procedure. 
The criterion of nearness to physical method is in- 
conclusive. Physics has nothing to do with specific 
things or reality as such, but only with certain func- 
tions of matter, often far removed from our world 
of things. So-called scientific psychologies are 
oriented in the isolated, atomic data of consciousness, 
and are often capable of being recorded by impersonal, 
objective means of observation; the so-called non- 
scientific group of psychologies takes totality of 
consciousness as a starting point, and it is only from 
the whole that the isolated data woven closely into 
it derive any meaning at all. According to WAlder, 
the ontological assumption beneath psychoanalytic 
theory is that man’s existence is an impulsion, and 
historical being is changing in time but retaining 
identity. A latent continuation of the past and a 
significance of the concrete moment belongs to this 
aspect of being. But in the individual series of events 
forming a case history there can be no causal sequence, 
in that the events are neither quantitative, typical, 
nor modifiable. But there is a tangible determinism 
in human affairs, having to do with evolutionary 
ends and impacts with the outside world. We can 
speak only of tendencies and probabilities.—M. J. 
Powers (New York). 

19. Kessler, G. Wilhelm Wundts Ahnenerbe. 
(Wilhelm Wundt’s ancestral background.) Familien- 
geschichtl. Blatter, 1933, 7/8.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

20. Krismayr, C. Die psychophysiologische nach- 
weisbare Grenze des Menschenverstandes. (The 
demonstrable psychophysiological boundary of human 
understanding.) Vienna: Braumiiller, 1933. Pp. 151. 
RM. 6.—Proceeding from the primary psychic expe- 
riences and with the aid of physiology and especially 
experimental psychology, the author develops a new 
theory of ‘“‘the final things,” which clarifies much 
hitherto unexplained, especially the concept of time 
and space. He proves that the possibilities of thought 
have a limit, analogous to mathematical infinity. 
Everything beyond this boundary is unthinkable— 
mere word-constructions. Such are the ideas of God, 
eternity and the soul—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, 
Md.) 

21. Line, W. Factorial analysis and its relation- 
ship to psychological method. Brit. J. Psychol., 
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1933, 24, 187-198.—Factorial analysis by Spearman’s 
method can be conducted as a technique within a 
psychological method in such a way that functional 
unity and integration need never be destroyed. It 
makes possible a systematic consistency of method 
and a comprehensive and logically complete survey 
of the problems in the field.—M. D. Vernon (Cam- 
bridge, England). 

22. Many4, J. B. Les varietats de la intelligéncia. 
(The varieties of intelligence.) Criterion, 1933, 9, 
5-40.—Many4’s purpose is to formulate philosophic 
considerations, based on noology, as to the objective 
value, derivation, and orientation of intellectual 
types. These types represent, not separate entities, 
but the predominance of one modality. The author 
discusses the importance of the emotional life in 
mobilizing, orienting and fixing the intellectual types. 
He accepts the usual classification into theoretical 
and practical varieties. The theoretical type has two 
subgroups: the contemplative (artistic) and the 
meditative (savant), differentiated by the degree of 
vividness of the affective life. Another profound 
diversity of intellectual tendencies—quantitative 
rather than qualitative—is the analytic and synthetic. 
The practical type is usually analytic and the theo- 
retical synthetic. The most profound divisions of 
noology, however, and the most easily accepted as 
congenital, are those which refer to diverse cognitive 
functions, or those based on predominance of a certain 
sector of the integral psychic life. Strictly intellectual 
differences are not profound or irreducible. Hence 
division into noological types is less interesting than 
study of the bases of the diversities of the integrated 
psychic life.—M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

23. Matthews, B. H. C. Human electrocardiograms 
recorded with the cathode-ray oscillograph. /. Phy- 
stol., 1933, 78, 21P-23P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

24. Meyers, H. Human engineering. New York: 
Harper, 1932. Pp. 326. $4.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

25. Mo, A., & Alberti, J.L. Un dispositivo practico 
para psicometria. (A practical device for psycho- 
logical measurement.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos del 
laboratorio de psicologita. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 170-180.—A reaction-time 
apparatus and method for the measurement of simple 
reaction time to visual, tactile, and auditory stimuli, 
to stimuli presented intermittently in time, and to 
groups of stimuli requiring discriminative response 
is described. Technique for measuring “notions of 
time’ during which a visual stimulus is illuminated, 
and for measuring time taken for the association of 
ideas is considered. An extension of Watt's intro- 
spective method of fractionation is included. The 
set-up is useful for measuring time of fixation, recall, 
and recognition in memory tests. The apparatus 
consists of an electrically maintained fork of 50 d.v. 
with connections suitable for the simultaneous pres- 
entation of a number of diverse stimuli. Records are 
taken kymographically.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


26. Moeder, W. D., & Jenkins, J.G. Acondenser- 
chargetimer. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 742—744.— 
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Description of a timing device which is easy to con- 
struct and inexpensive; the error has not been 
accurately checked as yet, but would seem to be of 
the order of 1 or 2 milliseconds in 500.— D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

27. Ruckmick, C. A. The eighth annual meeting 
of the Midwestern Psychological Association. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 752-758.—Brief summaries of 
the papers reported at the meeting of the Midwestern 
Psychological Association, held May 18-20 at Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

28. Ruhl, R. G., & Musgrave, H. A demonstra- 
tional apparatus for the patellar tendon reflex. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 740-742.—Description of a 
simple device for demonstrating the patellar reflex 
which measures the strength of the stimulus, the 
extent of the motor response, and the latent time.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

29. Ruttmann, W. Psychologie in Leitlinien. 
(Guide to psychology.) Niirnberg: Korn, 1932. Pp. 
176. RM. 4.40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

30. Schorn, M. Der Mensch im Lichte der Typen- 
lehre. (Manas viewed by type psychologies.) Jndus. 
Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 245-—256.—The article sum- 
marizes the chief points of the various schools of type 
psychology. The author takes up in order the 
typologies of Kretschmer, Jaensch, Heyman, Ostwald, 
Jung, Spranger, and Jaspers. She also points out to 
what extent the related sciences, psychiatry, history, 
and philosophy, may contain facts of use in personality 
studies.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

31. Sen, I. The conception of self in English 
association psychology. Quakenbriick: Trute, 1933. 
Pp. 52.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

32. Silberstein, L. Causality. A law of nature or 
a maxim of the naturalist? London: Macmillan, 
1933. 4/6.—A vigorous physical discussion which 
does not arrive at any precise conclusion.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

33. Tait, J. Whither physiology? Quar. J. Exper. 
Phystol., 1933, 23, 138-146.—A discussion of ‘‘regula- 
tion’’ and related problems in physiology.—L. Car- 
michael (Brown). 

34. Turner, L. A., & Siegelin, C. O. Improved 
balanced circuit for use with electrometer tubes. 
Rev. Sci. Instr., 1933, 4, 429-433.—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

35. Varnum, W. A high-speed chronograph. J. 
Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 604-610.—The author 
describes an inexpensive, accurate high-speed chrono- 
graph. The instrument consists of a 4 horse-power 
constant speed motor, connected directly to a 48 to 1 
speed-reducer and thence by means of a belt to a 
recording drum. By means of various pulley ratios 
the drum can be turned at speeds of from 25 to 150 
r.p.m. About the drum is fastened the recording 
paper, which is lightly coated with a wax-like prepara- 
tion on one side. The slightest scratch on this surface 
results in the production of a clear and permanent 
mark. Above the drum a recording stylus is supported 
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on a spiral feed so that it can move back and forth 
across the drum. The stylus is pulled down against 
the coated paper on the drum by the action of an 
electromagnet when the circuit is closed. It thus cuts 
a line through the wax during the interval between 
the stimulus and response. Upon breaking the circuit 
by the release of the response key, the marker is 
demagnetized and the stylus springs away from the 
surface, leaving a short, straight line. In the present 
model each 1/1000 second is represented by a line 
1.26 mm. in length.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

36. Well, J. v. Ueber das Verhiltnis des intellec- 
tus speculativus und des intellectus practicus zuein- 
ander bei Thomas von Aquino. (The relationship of 
the intellectus speculativus and the intellectus prac- 
ticus in Thomas Aquinas.) Bonn: Neuendorff, 1933. 
Pp. 29.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

37. Wittels, F. Revision of a biography. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1933, 45, 745-749.—The author of Sigmund 
Freud; His Personality, His Teachings and Hts 
School recants having complained that Freud suffered 
from a Jehovah complex and was too ‘‘orthodox’”’ in 
his doctrines, having accused him of cryptomnesia, 
having tried to analyze him, and having rated Stekel 
as the greatest of his disciples—D. E. Johannsen 
(‘Skidmore 

38. Wojciechowski, J. Nouveau dynamographe 
utilisé dans les laboratoires psychotechniques fer- 
roviaires polonais. (New dynamograph used in the 
Polish psychotechnical laboratories.) Trav. Human, 


1933, 1, 309-311.—The subject’s hand is against an 
immovable member, while his fingers pull on a 
movable portion to which is attached a rod. This 


rod is attached to a heavy pendulum near the fulcrum, 

and the force necessary can be varied by changing 

the weight or its position. A marker is fastened to 

pendulum in such a way as to record on a 

moving drum H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

[See also abstracts 86, 135, 162, 210, 334, 335, 680, 
719. } 
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39. Baquis, F. Fotopsia ed allucinazioni visive 
negli individui privi di ambedue gliocchi. (Photopsia 
and visual hallucinations persisting after the removal 
of both eyes.) Lett. Oftal., 1932.—Baquis reports 
the case of a patient whose eyes were both removed; 
he was much troubled by visual spectra and com- 
plained that since he was blind he had never known 
darkness. The author holds that there is evidence 
to show that stimulation of the optic nerve after the 
removal of the eye cannot give rise to sensations of 
vision; these spectra, therefore, must be of cerebral 
origin Courtesy Brit. J. Ophth.) 

40. Bayer,E. Dammerungs- und Blendungssehen. 
(Vision in weak and dazzling illumination.) Indus. 


Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 207—209.—In testing the sub- 
ject’s visual acuity in dim illumination, he is given a 
ten-minute period for dark adaptation and then 
required to locate the opening in each of four 80-mm. 
Landolt rings at a distance of five meters. 


The 
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experimenter gradually increases the illumination 
until the subject discerns correctly the location of all 
the rings. The illumination at this point is taken as 
an index of his visual acuity. When more than 0.05 
lux is required, the subject is considered to have 
defective acuity. In testing visual acuity in dazzling 
illumination, the time for recovery from 30 seconds 
exposure to 1.1 lumens sufficient for recognizing 
numerals and figures was taken as an index of acuity. 
Any recovery time longer than 21 seconds is considered 
as indicating a poor performance. Individuals 
differed in their response to the exposure to the 
brilliant light, ranging from those able to withstand 
the light with no discomfort to those who experienced 
extreme pain. Evidence is given that this is dependent 
upon pigmentation, brunets being better able to with- 
stand the bright illumination, while blonds experi- 
enced more pain.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

41. Best, F. Kritische Bemerkungen zu Hechts 
Theorie der Sehschirfe. (Critical observations on 
Hecht’s theory of visual acuity.) Naturwiss., 1930, 
18, 236—239.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15809). 

42. Bourdon, B. Sensations causées par des rota- 
tions passives de toutle corps. (Sensations caused by 
passive rotations of the entire body.) J. de psychol., 
1933, 30, 590-616.—A discussion of the various 
phenomena associated with different kinds of rotary 
stimulation and a classification of the types of sensa- 
tion involved.— NV. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


43. Braly, K. W. The influence of past experience 
in visual perception. /. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 
613-643.—The object of this investigation was a 
study of the role of past experience in perception, or 
more specifically, a determination of the influence 
of the perception of certain visual forms upon the 
subsequent perception of other visual forms. The 
procedure consisted of repeated tachistoscopic ex- 
posures of geometrical forms of a given type as an 
“impression series’’ followed by a test series con- 
sisting of additional geometrical forms of different 
types interspersed with the initial ones. It was found 
that: (1) the presentation of a particular type of 
figure ina short impression series noticeably influences 
the reports of succeeding figures; (2) the effects of the 
impression series are specific to the particular type of 
figure used in that series; (3) simple figures vary 
considerably in the difficulty with which they are 
perceived; (4) the extent to which past experience is 
effective varies according to the particular figures 
employed as impression and test figures, and is 
definitely related to the degrees of perceptual difficulty 
of the figures.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

44. Buddenbrock, W. v. Die Welt der Sinne. 
(The world of the senses.) Berlin: Springer, 1932. 
RM. 4.80.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

45. Calabresi, R. Sulla valutazione tattilo-cinetica 
degli angoli. (On the tactual-kinetic estimation of 
angles.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1933, 11, 1-20.—Re- 
viewing the most recent observations made on the 
relationship between tactual-kinetic perception and 
visual perception in regard to perception of form, size, 
direction and position, the author discusses her own 
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investigations into the tactual-kinetic estimation of 
angles. These quantitative investigations corroborate 
Ponzo’s observations on the influence exerted upon 
the perception of the direction of a movement by the 
direction of another simultaneous or preceding move- 
ment, and on the prevailing tendency to underestimate 
the angles estimated in a tactual-kinetic way. There 
is also a tendency to underestimate magnitudes in 
tactual-kinetic perception.—R. E. Schwarz (V. A. 
Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 

46. Cutsforth, T. D. The blind in school and 
society; a psychological study. New York: Appleton, 
1933. Pp. 282. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

47. Drury, M. B. Progressive changes in non- 
foveal perception of line patterns. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 628-646.—The problem of the present study 
was to trace the genetic development of a very 
simple type of experience, i.e., perception of periph- 
erally presented patterns, in adults. A series of 12 
line-patterns was presented at 4 extra-foveal places, 
avoiding the blind-spot. The Hellpach perimeter 
was employed for presenting the stimuli. The 
exposure time was 100 c. No design was presented 
twice in succession. O was required to draw what he 
saw. In all cases the original perception was vague 
and uncertain, but the end-product was stable, 
though not necessarily correct. The accuracy of the 
end-result depended upon the O; self-instruction was 
found important.—D. 2. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


48. Duke-Elder, W. S. Textbook of ophthalmology. 
Vol. I. Development, form and function of the visual 
apparatus. St. Louis: C. V. Mosby, 1933. Pp. 1143 
$15.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

49. Earhart, R. H., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
response of warm spots under successive stimulation. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 722-729.—The problem 
in this study was to determine whether the long 
periods between successive stimulation of the warm 
spots, which have been held necessary to avoid fatigue, 
are actually required. The area used was on the volar 
surface of the upper forearm. 10 warm spots were 
determined at the beginning of the experimental 
period; a rest of 20 min. was then allowed. The spots 
were then restimulated 11 times at one of the following 
time intervals: 5, 15, or 30 sec., or 1, 3, or 5 min. O 
was required to report whether he felt the warmth, 
and its intensity. The results showed that the 
greatest percentage of reports of warmth was obtained 
from all O’s after a 20-min. interval; there was no 
agreement on the other intervals, but all reported 
more often after the long than after the short intervals. 
The higher intensities were also reported more often 
after the longer time intervals. Both frequency and 
intensity of report correlate inversely with the fre- 
quency of stimulation. These results agree closely 
with those obtained in the study of cold by Drury 
and Dallenbach.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

50. Etbauer, E. J. Die Wahrnehmungserschein- 
ungen und ihre Gesetzmiassigkeiten. (The phe- 
nomena of perception and their regularity.) Berlin: 
Oekonomischer Verlag, 1933. Pp. 24. RM. 1.50.— 
Perception occurs in two phases: the reception of 
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stimuli and their conduction to cerebral ‘‘notification”’ 
centers—a purely physiological process; and their 
conscious apprehension. Wave-like stimuli in the 
field of perception always lead to notifications, which 
pass automatically into memory. Perception occurs 
only if the notifications make a contact-relation with 
the conscious-making function. Contacts between 
notifications and the purely spiritual functions lead 
to feelings. The variety of perceptional contacts 
depends on the disposition of the apprehension- 
capacity at the moment, i.e. on attention. Direction 
of attention, which is necessary for perception- 
contacts between notifications and apprehension, can 
be brought about automatically by high intensity of 
the notifications or by the will. Identification of the 
quality of notifications occurs through comparison 
with qualitatively related memories.— N. Wirth 
(Berlin). 


51. Ferree, C. E., & Rand, G. The glareless light- 
ing of a dark room. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
735-740.—Description of a glare baffle, and the 
manner of adjusting lights, so that both glareless 
direct lighting and indirect lighting can be supplied 
to a dark room.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

52. Fox, A. L. The relationship between chemical 
constitution and taste. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1932, 
18, 115-120.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15810). 


53. Fry, F. D., Haupt, D. D. M., & Wartena, L. 
The D.L. for cutaneous two-point stimulation by the 
method of single stimuli. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 
16, 743—744.—The method of single stimuli, described 
by Fernberger, has been applied to the determination 
of the two-point D.L. Results were in conformity to 
those obtained by this method for lifted weights, with 
the exception of the results for the point of symmetry. 
—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

54. Fry, G. A. Color phenomena from adjacent 
retinal areas for different temporal patterns of inter- 
mittent white light. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
714—721.— -The author presents a theoretical analysis 
of the visual phenomena which result when the retina 
is stimulated by different patterns of white light on a 
black background. The patterns were produced by 
revolving black disks with various sectors removed in 
front of a bright (illuminated ground-glass) back- 
ground. The results would tend to substantiate 
Troland’s theory that color is the result of modulations 
in the optic nerve-current.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 


more). 


55. Gatti, A. Analisi di una illusione ottico- 
geometrica. (Analysis of an optical-geometrical 
illusion.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, 9, No. 4.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


56. Gertz, H. Nouvel exposé de la théorie élémen- 
taire du systéme optique. (A new statement of the 
elementary theory of the optical system.) Acta 
Ophth., 1933, 11, 251-263.—The elementary theory of 
the optical system has been developed by purely 
geometrical means, as a consequence of the collinear 
correspondence admitted between two spaces. The 
author states that an important difference exists, in 
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that optical reality is only an infinitesimal case, quite 
limited, while the relations determined by collinear 
correspondence are applicable for all space without 
restriction. He raises the question as to the possibility 
of reducing the facts and geometrical conditions de- 
rived for the above theory in order more nearly to 
approach optical reality. Mathematical treatment 
follows.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (Clark). 

57. Glanville, A.D. The psychological significance 
of the horopter. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 592-627. 

The present study was undertaken to determine 
empirically all the points in space which are actually 
seen single, when the fixation of the eyes is constant. 
The apparatus was so arranged that a light stimulus 
object could be presented to dark-adapted eyes, both 
along the lines of the Miillerian horopter and at 
various distances before and behind these points. 
The reports were: (1) qualitative descriptions of the 
experience, and (2) quantitative reports of doubleness 
and singleness. The results do not demonstrate the 
existence of an empirical horopter which at all corre- 
sponds to the Miillerian horopteric circle. The regions 
in the visual field in which objects appear single more 
often than they appear double vary widely among 
observers. One reason for this was undoubtedly the 
vagueness of the stimulus object in peripheral vision, 
and the necessity of determining a personal criterion 
for doubleness. The conclusion is drawn that a 
group of central factors, particularly those identified 
with self-instruction, are more important than the 
geometrical correspondence of retinal fields.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

58. Hahn, H. Die psycho-physischen Konstanten 
und Variablen des Temperatursinnes. II. Die 
Unstimmung der Erregbarkeit der Temperaturnerven. 

[he psycho-physical constants and variables of the 
temperature sense. II. The change in irritability of 
the temperature nerves.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphystol., 
1929, 60, 198-232.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15813). 

59. Hahn, H., Goldscheider, I., & Bruch, R. Die 
psychophysischen Konstanten und Variablen des 
Temperatursinnes. I. Die Konstanz der Empfind- 
lichkeit der Temperaturnerven. (The psychophysical 
constants and variables of the temperature sense. 
I. The constancy of the sensitivity of the temperature 
nerves.) Zsch. f. Sinnesphysiol., 1929, 60, 162-197.— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 15812). 


60. Haldane, J. S. The physiological significance 
of Weber’s law and color contrast in vision. J. Phy- 
stol., 1933, 79, 121-139.—It is found that Weber's 
law, as applied to vision, holds only under exceptional 
cases. Colored shadows and similar contrast phe- 
nomena do not represent what we usually call natural 
tints of either of the two surfaces concerned, but 
exaggerated or distorted differences in these tints. 
The author proposes the theory that a normal con- 
stancy tends to be maintained in the field of visual 
activity in such a manner that when one part appears 
brighter or colored, the rest, and particularly what is 
immediately adjoining, tends to appear darker or 
of the complementary color to a corresponding extent. 
The complementary colors are regarded as together 
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equivalent to a degree of whiteness. This theory is 
inconsistent with Young’s three-color theory of color 
vision.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


61. Hallett, W. N. A psychophysical study of 
visual Gestalten. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 691- 
700.—The problem of the present study was to dis- 
cover whether a change in configurational relation- 
ship would noticeably affect the threshold for the 
judgment of the separation of two visually presented 
bars. The method of constant stimuli was used. 
The standard stimulus cards contained a pair of 
parallel vertical bars, 9 mm. apart. The comparison 
cards carried four parallel bars, the middle pair 
varying in distance apart. O was asked to judge 
whether the middle pair of bars on the comparison 
card was farther apart or nearer together than the 
pair on the standard card (successive presentation ). 
Two series were used. In one series a group of two 
spontaneous configurations was produced by coloring 
the two right bars blue and the two left bars red. 
In the other series, the three left bars were red, the 
extreme right blue. The results, computed by Urban’s 
method, indicate no qualitative or quantitative 
difference in ease of judging the two series, the 
intervals of uncertainty, points of subjective equality, 
and coefficients of precision showing no consistent or 
significant differences for the two patterns.—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


62. Harmon, F. L. The effects of noise upon cer- 
tain psychological and physiological processes. Arch. 
of Psychol., 1933, No. 147. Pp. 81.—The aim of the 
investigation was two-fold: (1) the study of the 
immediate effects of certain kinds of noises upon 
individuals engaged in mental work, (2) the training 
of any possible adjustment or adaptation on the part 
of the subjects when the experiments are extended 
over a period of weeks or months. Experiments 
with two subjects have shown that mental work, 
together with its physical concomitants, is accom- 
panied by small but consistent increases in metabolic 
rate, heart rate, breathing rate and volume. The 
increases in the working values caused by the noises 
may run as high as 60% during the first days. They 
are most marked during the first periods of noise. 
When the noise is presented day after day its effects 
gradually disappear. Noises represent a new factor 
in the subjects’ environment and one to which they 
must adapt themselves. This results in a temporary 
impairment of efficiency and a corresponding greater 
tax upon the organism. The progress of this adjust- 
ment is controlled by the same factors which govern 
an individual's adaptability in other situations, and 
it is related in part to his variability from day to day. 
The extent to which noise effects and adjustment 
are dependent upon the quality and quantity of the 
noises themselves must be determined by future 
investigations.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


63. Hill, L. Discomfort of close rooms caused by 
infra-red rays. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 1933, 23, 
35—44.—-Infra-red rays cause changes in the organism, 
especially in the nasal cavities. The closing of the 
nasal cavities results in the feeling of stuffiness in the 
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presence of infra-red rays. Conclusions in regard to 


ventilation systems are offered.—L. Carmichael 
(Brown). 

64. Hoagland, H. Quantitative aspects of cutane- 
ous sensory adaptation. I. /. Gen. Physiol., 1933, 
16, 911-923.—Adaptation of tactile receptors in the 
skin of the frog is measured by means of the air-blast 
technique. Adaptation is found to be described by 
either of two empirical formulas.—C. H. Graham 
(Clark). 

65. Kayser,H. Derhtrende Mensch. (The hear- 
ing person.) Berlin: Schneider, 1932. Pp. 368. 
RM. 15.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

66. Kiesow, F. Livillusione di Sander. (The 
Sander illusion.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1931, 9, No. 4. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

67. Kulemeyer, W. Das schwerhérige Kind als 
medizinisches, psychologisch-paidagogisches und so- 
ziales Problem. (The hard-of-hearing child as a 
medical, psychological, pedagogical, and social prob- 
lem.) Halle: Marhold, 1933. Pp. 124.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

68. Laird, D.A. The influence of noise on produc- 
tion and fatigue, as related to pitch, sensation level, 
and steadiness of the noise. /. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 
17, 320-329.—‘‘Four healthy young men”’ worked on 
a dotting machine under varying noise conditions 
regulated through an audiometer. Varying complex 
noise reduces production. A complex but steady 
noise decreases production more than a relatively 
pure tone. Observations of the subject under more 
intense noises showed muscular stiffness in the neck 
and legs and a “great increase’ in the volume of urine 
excreted.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


69. Legrand, Y. On the precision of visual pho- 
tometry. Rev. d’opt., 1933, 12, 145-159.—A study is 
made of the effects on differential sensibility and 
photometric precision of the shape of the field, its 
apparent diameter, the width of the lines of separation 
of its component parts and whether the vision is 
monocular or binocular. The method followed in 
the study is described.—(Courtesy Rev. Sct. Instr.) 


70. Mast, S. O. The nature of the action of elec- 
tricity in producing response and injury in Amoeba 
proteus Leidy and the effect of electricity on the 
viscosity of protoplasm. Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 
15, 309-328.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


71. Medical Research Council. Colour vision re- 
quirements in the Royal Navy. (Special Report 
Series, No. 185.) London: H. M. Stationery Office, 
1933. Pp. 58. 1/-.—This report is issued by the 
M.R.C. Committee upon the Physiology of Vision. 
It deals with color vision and color blindness as 
practical naval problems. An account is given of the 
present procedure and its defects are examined. The 
main types of color blindness and the practical diffi- 
culties to which they may lead are described. Full 
intructions are given for the testing of color-blind 
persons. The tests recommended are Ishihara’s 
test and the Edridge-Green lantern, the latter to be 
replaced as it becomes possible by the Board of Trade 


Lantern, modified in various ways by the Committee. 
Difficult and doubtful cases should be submitted to 
further and more sensitive tests.—F. C. Bartlett 
(Cambridge, England). 

72. Osterberg, G. On the associated side-move- 
ments of the eyes. Acta Ophth., 1933, 11, 329-344.— 
The results of a great number of clinical, experimental, 
and pathologic-anatomical observations on the asso- 
ciated side-movements of the eyes by various in- 
vestigators are treated summarily by the author in 
an attempt to localize the centers for these move- 
ments. Several case studies are presented to give 
support to the view that the pontine nuclei are 
significantly involved.—R. J. Bettel, Jr. (Clark). 


73. Phillips, W. C., & Rowell,H.G. Your hearing; 
how to preserve and aid it. New York: Appleton, 
1932. Pp. 245. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


74. Pierce, W. O’D. Individual differences in 
normal colour vision; a survey of recent experimental 
work (1910-’31). (Medical Research Council, Special 
Report Series, No. 181.) London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1933. Pp. 96. 2/-.—The report is issued by 
the M.R.C. Committee upon the Physiology of Vision. 
It gives a running summary, with some criticisms, of 
recent work on brilliance discrimination, saturation 
discrimination, chromatic sensibility, differences in 
“‘after-excitation’’ phenomena, differences in the 
color fields, color anomalies, photometric investiga- 
tions, color and the visibility of objects, psychological 
investigations. Full references to the original work 
are given.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 


75. Ponzo, M. La méthode des variations con- 
tinués des stimuli dans la vie perceptive. (The 
method of continually varying stimuli in perceptive 
life.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 617-638.—The author 
claims that the method of varied stimulation yields 
data on the “‘conatum”’ as well as the general reaction 
tendencies of the individual. He presents a number of 
experiments, chiefly concerning somesthetic sensi- 
tivity, together with phenomenological observations. 
— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

76. Pradines, M. Toucher et douleur. I. Les 
theories. (Touch and pain. I. Theories.) J. de 
psychol., 1933, 30, 543-589.—The author critically 
evaluates the ‘‘continuous’’ concept of Goldscheider 
and the “discontinuous” concept of Von Frey. He 
then offers a genetic theory which stresses the relation 
between tactual and pain sensitivity in adaptation. 
Pain is regarded as ‘‘the fruit of tactual intelligence 
. . . an implicit judgment of imperfection and dis- 
order.””— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

77. Renquist, Y., Elmgren, E., & Bagh, K.v. Die 
Unterschiedsschwellen der Spannungsempfindung. 
(Difference thresholds in tension sensation.) Skand. 
Arch. Phystol., 1932, 63, 285-—294.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 
15823). 

78. Smith, F. O. An investigation of factors in- 
fluencing the visibility of flicker under conditions of 
monocular stimulation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
199-208.—When the two retinas are stimulated 
independently, the one by a faint flickering light, and 
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the other by a bright light of constant illumination 
the flicker, when above the limen of visibility for the 
stimulated eye, dominates the entire field of vision 
as though both retinas were stimulated by the flicker- 
ing light. The flicker effect was enhanced (limen 
decreased) when a black disk was fixated, half of it 
being situated in the flickering, half in the non- 
flickering field. This effect increased with increase 
in the size of the disk, and varied when the disk was 
replaced by various patterns. The experimenter con- 
cludes that the reaction to flicker is not merely a 
retinal response, but is a complex reaction involving 
configurational figures.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England 

79. Tait, E. F. A reciprocal reflex system in the 
accommodation-convergence relationships. Amer. 

. Psychol., 1933, 45, 647-662.—The problem of the 
present study was to determine whether or not there 
exists a reflex accommodation due toa convergence 
500 S’s were tested in the course of 


stimulus The 
Accom- 


ordinary examinations for visual efficiency. 
found as a result of a convergence 


modation was 

stimulus, and it is therefore held to be a normal reflex. 
Che r between the amount of convergent accommoda- 
tion and the amount of accommodative convergence 
was found to be +.73 +.014. It is concluded that 
there is a reflex relationship between convergence 
and accommodation, in which either may be con- 
sidered the primary stimulus and the other the re- 
sponse.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


80. Wechsler, I.S. Cécité corticale avec conserva- 
tion de la vision colorée consécutive a une intoxication 
par l’oxyde de carbone. La question de la vision 
colorée, de l’agnosie des couleurs et de leur localisa- 


tion. (Cortical blindness with conservation of color 

vision following intoxication by carbon monoxide. 

The questions of color vision, of agnosia for colors, 
i 





ind of their localization.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 490. 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

81. Wilcox, W. W. The basis of the dependence 
of visual acuity on illumination. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
Sct., 1932, 18, 47-56.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15833). 

82. Wood, A. B. Textbook of sound: being an 
account of the physics of vibrations with special 
reference to recent theoretical and technical develop- 
ments. New York: Macmillan, 1930. Pp. 510.— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 15834). 

[See also abstracts 8, 12, 86, 109, 112, 150, 176, 188, 

198, 200, 215, 224, 233, 234, 236, 244, 249, 261, 

263, 272, 288, 295, 296, 297, 298, 409, 420, 692. ] 
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83. Horvat, A. Ambivalenz der Gefiihle. (Am- 
bivalence of the emotions.) Imi. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 230-237.—The ambivalence of 
feelings and attitudes is explicable by the Adlerian 
concept of achievement goals (Zielsetsung). Thus 
the poorly adjusted individual who desires only to 
do that for which he clearly has no aptitude shows 
these contradictory trends because of a falsely directed 
Much of his inaptness may be due to fear 


ambition. 


of defeat. 
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The desire for the death of the father 
whom the son clearly reveres as masterful finds an 
explanation in this son’s desire for being equally 
masterful, coupled with the fear of his own inadequacy 
when he compares himself with the father—hence the 
conflicting trends of love and hate. The goal of life 
must always explain the presence of apparently con- 
tradictory trends.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

84. Laird, D. A. & Stephan, J. M. The relation 
of emotional tone to blood calcium. Med. J. & Rec., 
1933, 138, 223-224.—The growing knowledge of the 
role of calcium metabolism in visceral changes sug- 
gests that it may offer at least a partial solution for 
the swings of emotional tone, independent of the 
environment, in normal persons. Low calcium 
metabolism increases the irritability of tissues and 
thus makes the individual more sensitive to the full 
impact of emotional influences. The emotional 
records of four healthy young men were kept daily 
by the Hershey method for one month, during which 
time determinations of serum calcium were made. 
The data suggest that persons with wide changes in 
emotional tone from day to day are likely to have 
greater than average variations in serum calcium. 
In two of the subjects the rise and fall of emotional 
tone were paralleled by a rise and fall of serum 
calcium, high calcium being associated with happy 
optimistic states and low calcium with moodiness and 
depression. In the other two subjects this relation- 
ship was not so apparent, possibly because both their 
emotional and calcium variations were minimal.— 
M. E. Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

85. Mouchet, E. El mecanismo de la emocién. 
Nuevos puntos de vista basados en la historia del 
problema y en la observaci6n experimental y path- 
ologica. (The mechanism of emotion. New points 
of view based upon the history of the problem and 
upon experimental and pathological observation. ) 
In Alberti, J. L., Archivos del laboratio de psicologta. 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 5-33.—A number of theories 
of emotion are presented. These include: the intel- 
lectualistic theories of Herbart and Nahlowsky, the 
peripheral theories of Lange, James, Sergiand Dumas, 
Sherrington’s polemic, the experiments of Somer and 
Heymans, the cerebral theory of Sollier, and the 
visceral theory of D’Allonnes. Observations of Can- 
non and Marafion, Jakob, Frank, Bekhterev and 
Pagano are given. These views are criticized and 
the author’s view of the cerebral mechanism of emo- 
tion is treated.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


[See also abstracts 143, 326, 450, 512, 513. ] 
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86. Ach, N., Gerdessen, H., Kohlhagen, F., & 
Margaritzky, S. Finale Qualitét (Gefiigigkeit) und 
Objektion. (Final quality (pliancy) and objectifica- 
tion.) Arch. f. d. ges. Psychol., Ergbd. 2, 1932. 
Pp. 366.— Dedicated to G. E. Miiller, with a foreword 
by N. Ach, this volume comprises four related in- 
vestigations. (1) The influence of voluntary activity 
upon the attributes of ideas. (Gerdessen, H. Pp. 
1-102.) With visually presented nonsense syllables 
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two forms of activity were repeatedly executed by 
the subjects: L-activity, or the mere reading aloud 
of certain syllables (l-syllables); and A-activities, or 
various alterations of letters within certain syllables 
(a-syllables). Results of later tests showed (a) that 
the |l-syllables were recalled more quickly and in 
greater number than the a-syllables, (b) that they 
were recognized sooner, but (c) that they were less 
‘“‘pliant’’ when a new A-activity was exercised upon 
them. Further experiments indicated that this 
pliancy of the a-syllables was not to be explained 
associatively; on the contrary, it is concluded that the 
syllables were perceived in accordance with the 
activity previously exercised upon them, and that 
with this perception was connected a readiness or 
set to act in a given manner again. Inferences are 
made relative to pedagogical practice. (2) The 
sensory set (Einstellung) in the lifting of weights. 
(Ach, N., & Margaritzky, S. Pp. 103-167.) Ina 
series of lifted-weight comparisons, using the constant 
method, the frequencies of the various types of judg- 
ment were determined. Subsequently there were 80 
paired liftings of the standard weight (500 gm.) and 
a “Charpentier” weight (equally heavy but of 
different volume) to provide a sensory Einstellung. 
The effect of this set was determined later through a 
repetition of the original weight comparisons. It was 
concluded from the results of the final comparisons 
that the sensory Einstellung (a) was dependent upon 
attention to the visual aspect of the lifted weights 
(standard and Charpentier weights), (b) showed 
itself in a negative change of the Fechnerian time- 
error, (c) was independent of the arm used in lifting, 
(d) was related to the typical judgment.tendency of 
the individual subject, (e) was related to the size 
of the Charpentier weight, (f) was affected by prac- 
tice, and (g) faded quickly in time. The sensory was 
compared with the motor Einstellung and degrees of 
mutual influence were indicated. (3) Pliancy-quality 
and its significance with respect to category. (Kohl- 
hagen, F. Pp. 168-266.) Gerdessen’s findings are 
confirmed and extended, using similar experimental 
procedure. Activities belonging to certain functional 
categories, e.g., transposition, replacement, lengthen- 
ing, and shortening, were carried out repeatedly 
upon nonsense syllables of given length and vowel- 
consonant arrangement. Subsequently the syllables 
were tested as to their “‘pliancy-quality’’ for new 
activities of either homocategorical or heterocate- 
gorical nature. When the second activity was 
homocategorical a pliancy-quality appeared; when 
heterocategorical the quality was absent. Likewise, 
for strange syllables, related in kind to the pliant 
syllables, a pliancy-quality appeared when the re- 
quired activities were homocategorical. A _ cate- 
gorically conditioned pliancy-quality was therefore 
inferred. Further results pointed to a distinction 
between “individual pliancy-quality’’ and ‘‘specially 
conditioned” and ‘‘generally conditioned”’ categorical 
pliancy-quality. The origin of pliancy-quality, its 
relation to the ease or difficulty of activities, and its 
dependence upon category formation are discussed 
with reference to experimental results. (4) Final 


quality (pliancy-quality) and objectification. Objecti- 
fication is treated as the projection (Verlegung) of 
mental processes upon the object. Three kinds are 
distinguished and discussed in detail with reference to 
the experimental findings of this and the preceding 
papers: emotional, volitional, and sensorial. A theo- 
retical discussion of objectification deals with its 
dependence upon (a) the disburdening tendency of 
the ego, (b) the preponderance of the object, (c) the 
repeated experience of activities, and (d) the forma- 
tion of new object-attributes. Individual capacity for 
objectification is. related to personality types and 
suggestibility. Support for Ach’s theoretical consider- 
ations is found in experiments described in this and 
the preceding papers.—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

87. Alberti, J. L. Modificati6n de la curva de la 
atenci6n de Patrizi. (Modification of Patrizi’s curve 
of attention.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos del labora- 
torio de psicologta. Buenos Aires: Univ. of Buenos 
Aires, 1931. Pp. 155-—170.—A critical and descriptive 
study of the method and apparatus used by Patrizi 
in obtaining quantitative measurements of attention. 
Reaction time is used as the criterion of attention. 
A modification of Patrizi’s method is explained which 
facilitates the work of interpretation and evaluation 
of the raw data, which is taken kymographically. It 
is a combination of the methods of Patrizi, Kraepelin 
and Fechner.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


88. Anderson, I., & Crosland, H. R. A method of 
measuring the effect of primacy of report in the range 
of attention experiment. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
701-713.—The problem of the present experiment was 
to differentiate if possible between the factors of per- 
ception, of recall, and of the report, in the so-called 
“range of attention’’ experiment. S’s were college 
students; the sexes were equally divided in each of the 
four groups used—right-eyed and right-handed, left- 
eyed and right-handed, right-eyed and left-handed, 
and left-eyed and left-handed. The cards contained 
9 letters, and were presented tachistoscopically. There 
were 18 with the middle letter corresponding with the 
middle of the card, 18 with the first letter at the 
middle of the card, and 18 with the last letter at the 
middle of the card. The S’s were given 200 training 
trials, and were trained to report in one of three orders: 
from L to R, from R to L, and from center to either 
side. The results proved that after practice, all three 
forms of report are approximately equally efficient. 
Eyedness and handedness are found to be much more 
important than the tendency to recall from L to R.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

89. Corey, S. M. The dependence upon chance 
factors in equating groups. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 
45, 749-752.—An empirical check was made on the 
assumption that two sections in the same course are 
comparable enough in intelligence to serve as experi- 
mental and control groups in a learning or memory 
experiment. The practice would appear to be un- 
sound, on the basis of the evidence here presented.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


90. Dewey, J. How we think. New York: Heath, 
1933. Pp. x + 301. $2.00.—The book is sub-titled 
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A Restatement of the Relation of Reflective Thinking 
to the Educative Process, and is a second edition of 
the work of the same title published in 1909. The style 
has been altered where it had been found to give 
trouble, and the logical analysis of reflection has been 
rewritten and simplified, with the addition of illustra- 
tive material where needed. Some rearrangement 
has been made, and adjustments have been made in 
the sections devoted to teaching to bring them abreast 
of the recent changes in practice.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

91. Fischer, E. Typen physikalischen Denkens. 
(Types of thinking in physics.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1933, 44, 379-398.—The author distin- 
guishes between experimental and theoretical types 
of thinking in physics. An example of the former 
is Faraday. The theoretical type he again divides 
into the analytic and the kinetic types. The analytic 
type expresses the quantitative data of the experi- 
mentalist directly in words and mathematical symbols. 
The kinetic type makes those data concrete by con- 
structing models which furnish the necessary equa- 
tions and laws.— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


92. Gordon, K. Some records of the memorizing 
of sonnets. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 701-708.— 
In the present study ten of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
were used as material to be memorized. The sonnets 
were equal in length and similar in structure. Stu- 
dents, working in pairs, read the sonnets aloud to one 
another After each of five readings the subject 
wrote down as much as he could recall. Scoring was 
of such a sort as to take account of both correct 
reproduction of words and sentences and correct 
order of words or sentences. In two groups of sub- 
jects, who used separate groups of five sonnets each, 
improvement was in two directions. The fifth trial 
was much better than the first in the case of each 
sonnet and there was improvement from the first 
to the fifth sonnet attempted by each subject. Further 
experimentation will be necessary to determine 
whether improvement is due to the meaning difficulty 
of the individual sonnet or to its position in the 
practice series.— FE. H. Kemp (Clark). 

93. Hartmann, G. W. Insight vs. trial-and-error 
in the solution of problems. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 
45, 663-677.—The present experiment was devised 
in an attempt to analyze factors in insightful learning. 
Thought process rather than motor performance was 
demanded. The problems were so constructed that 
errors would be frequent until a “‘principle’’ was dis- 
covered, after which errors would disappear. The 
results indicate that insight learning is present as an 
end-product of trial-and-error activity. The act is 
firmly learned only when the insight has been 
achieved.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

94. Hull,C.L. The meaningfulness of 320 selected 
nonsense syllables. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 
730-734.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine the relative meaningfulness of nonsense 
syllables. 16 syllables were presented in each series, 
and each series was presented 3 times. The anticipa- 
tion method was used. S's were 20 male college stu- 





dents. They were asked to report the associations 
which spontaneously occurred, but not to try to 
associate deliberately. The list of nonsense syllables 
used is given, with the percentage of meanings which 
resulted. The meaningfulness of these syllables is 
only half as great as that reported by Glaze. It is 
suggested that the chief reason for this lies in the 
methods used, but also perhaps in differences in 
locality, slang phrases current, etc.— D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 


95. Lahy, J. M. Test d’attention a réactions 
manuelles. (Test of attention to manual reactions. ) 
Trav. Humain, 1933, 1, 304-308.—A strip of paper 
containing capital letters in groups of 5 passes a 
rectangular window. The subject presses certain 
keys when specified letters appear. The reaction 
time and errors are recorded. Norms are provided, 
based on about 300 subjects.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 


96. Larguier des Bancels, J. The curve of for- 
getting. Amer. J. Psychol., 1933, 45, 758.—Reference 
is given proving that Ebbinghaus himself first ex- 
pressed graphically the results of his experiments 
on retention and forgetting as a function of time.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

97. Maier, N.R.F. An aspect of human reasoning. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 144-155.—The purpose 
of this experiment was to determine whether habitual 
activity actually inhibits the formation of solutions 
to problems, or whether such activity merely comes 
in when there is nothing better to do. It was found 
that individuals who were given general suggestions 
which consisted in advice to try and rid themselves of 
persistent habits and directions in their thinking, and 
to maintain an attitude of receptiveness for new 
approaches to the problem, were significantly better 
at practical problem solving than those who were not 
given such suggestions. Poor and good reasoners 
profited about equally by the suggestions; but women, 
who were markedly inferior to men in problem solving, 
profited much more by the suggestions. It was con- 
cluded that reasoning involves the inhibition of 
persisting habits as well as the ability to form solution- 
patterns.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

98. McGeoch, J. A. Curves of memorization after 
different amounts of practice. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1933, 45, 678-690.—The present experiment was an 
attempt to check on the generalization that the form 
of the learning curve remains the same in repeated 
learning of the same lists. The anticipation method 
was used; in one experiment the O's (college students) 
learned lists of 10 two-syllable adjectives; in the other 
nonsense syllables were used. The lists were re- 
learned after 20 min., 1, 24, 48, and 144 hours. It 
was found that practice in memorizing changes the 
percentage learned in successive units of learning time; 
the practice particularly increases the amounts 
learned during the first part of the learning period. 
It tends to decrease the variability of the amount 
learned in successive periods. The nonsense syllables 
(with unpracticed O’s) tend to give an S-shaped 
curve.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 
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99. Pudreira, A. de B. Contribuic&io experimental 
4 psychologia da fixacfio mnemonica subconsciente. 
(An experimental contribution to the psychology of 
subconscious, mnemonic fixation.) Ann. da Colon. 
de psychopath., 1929, 2.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


100. Strebe, W. Beobachtungsproben. (Tests of 
goodness of observation.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 
10, 183-187.—There are given (1) kinds of tests for 
ability to observe, (2) requirements of a good observa- 
tion test, (3) procedure in such testing, and (4) inter- 
correlations between the tests and intelligence, 
between various kinds of tests, and between compre- 
hension score and time for answering the questions. 
The individuals who took six minutes in answering 
scored 45%, while those who took four minutes scored 
55%. Lengthy contemplation of the questions led 
to a lowering rather than a raising of the score. The 
score tended to fall with age. A new test is outlined. 
The subject views wrapping operations by the experi- 
menter. The latter purposely makes mistakes which 
the subject is required to observe and list. Although 
an individual test and much dependent upon the 
actions of the experimenter, it is considered as having 
value in testing occupational ability—H. J. P. 
Schubert (Buffalo). 

101. Thorndike, E. L., & Forlano, G. The influence 
of increase and decrease of the amount of reward 
upon the rate of learning. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 
24, 401-411.—Five multiple-choice experiments are 
reported. In one, for example, a Spanish word was 
followed by 5 English words, one of which was the 
equivalent of the Spanish word. The subject was to 
find the right word by successive choices and to fixate 
it. Four trials were given in each experiment. The 
relative influence of 0.1, 0.2, 0.4 and 0.8 cent for each 
right choice, given both immediately and at the close 
of the whole experiment, was studied. The word 
“Right” or ‘‘Wrong”’ was spoken by the experimenter 
after each choice. Increase of the reward up to 0.4 
cent acted to increase learning, but increase to 0.8 
cent seemed ‘‘to do as much or more harm (by excite- 
ment or otherwise) as it does good by arousing and 
maintaining attention to the work, satisfaction at 
success, etc.’’ Learning is not proportional to the 
money reward. The giving of 0.1 cent per success 
at the time is superior to a vague promise of “‘a little 
money” for doing the whole experiment. The values 
of increasing and decreasing series of rewards do not 
differ greatly.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


102. Wolters, A. W. On conceptual thinking. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 133-143.—In some sense 
we do think universally, but concepts do not exist 
as mental entities present in consciousness. Thinking 
isa mode of behaving. The concept is thusa readiness 
for activity which does not involve the recall of any 
content to consciousness, and which is general in the 
sense that it is available for a number of situations 
not completely identical. Thus animals as well as 
man may be said to show conceptual behavior. The 
latter shows more efficiency and flexibility, and less 
fixity of response, than does habitual behavior. 
Schemata of reaction tendencies permit different 
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objects to be treated as equivalent modes of satisfying 
the organism’s needs; the concept consists in ‘“‘know- 
ing what to do about it.”.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

[See also abstracts 62, 156, 177, 179, 326, 452, 484, 

490, 506, 547, 557, 722.) 
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103. Adrian, E.D. Afferent impulses in the vagus 
and their effects on respiration. J. Physiol., 1933, 
79, 332-357.—The action of the vagus in respiration 
is studied in the cat by recording the impulses in single 
afferent fibres. It is found that some of the discharges 
come from end organs which are not affected by lung 
movement, and that the end organs responding to 
lung movement discharge because of stimulation by 
expansion of the lung. The latter behave in the same 
manner as the muscle spindles and stretch organs in 
other parts of the body, becoming slowly adapted to 
the stimulus. The author concludes that the effect 
of the vagus on respiration must be due mainly to 
the impulses from the stretch receptors in the lung. 
Since these have an inhibitory effect on the respiratory 
center mainly during the phase of activity, they may 
quicken the rate of breathing by cutting short the 
motor discharge, and hasten recovery. The 
afferent control of respiratory movements dis- 
cussed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

104. Alberti, J. L. Evolucién cerebral. El cerebro 
de Anatole France y Nicolfés Lenin. (Cerebral 
evolution. The cerebra of Anatole France and of 
Nicolas Lenin.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archtvos del 
laboratio de psicologia. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 72—140.—Cerebral evolution 
begins slowly in the phylogenetic scale. Evolution is 
extremely rapid in the ontogenetic phase. Culmina- 
tion of these phases of cerebral growth is evidenced 
by the cerebra of Anatole France and Lenin. That 
of Anatole France is studied histologically and 
cytoarchitecturally. From the greatextension of this 
cerebral cortex a definite relation between structure 
and function is inferred. The cerebral structure of 
the brain of Lenin is given in detail. A number of 
figures of fetal animal, fetal human, and mature brains 
are presented. Both pathological and normal speci- 
mens are considered.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

105. Aronson, L. The conduction of labyrinthine 
impulses to the cortex. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 
78, 250-259.—‘‘After strychninization of the gyri 
ecto- and suprasylvius in cats and dogs, stimulation 
of the labyrinth can produce epileptiform convulsions. 
Experiments were performed in which one labyrinth 
was destroyed and the above-mentioned cortical areas 
were strychninized on the same and then on the 
opposite side. In these experiments rotation still 
produced epileptic convulsions. These experiments 
led to the conclusion that each labyrinth is connected 
with the crossed as well as the homolateral cortex. 
After total severance of the posterior longitudinal 
fasciculus rotation still caused epileptiform convul- 
sions when the gyri supra- and ectosylvius were 
strychninized. It is concluded that labyrinthine 
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impulses reach the cortical centers not only by way 
of the posterior longitudinal bundle but that there 
exist other tracts outside of these pathways for this 
conduction.”—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

106. Bendrat, T. A. The neur-electro-magnetic 
theory of nerve reactions, including thinking. Proc. 
Okla. Acad. Sei., 1932, 12, 13-17.—The action of the 
physical world can be accounted for in terms of a 
pan-electro-magnetic force which pervades the uni- 
verse. What are observed in physics as electricity 
and magnetism are nothing but special phases of this 
general force. All happenings in this multi-universe 
can be made to revolve about one common hub of 
pan-electro-magnetism, even the reactions of the 
nervous system. Medullated nerves are not merely 
analogous to, but are insulated wires and cables; 
ganglion, multi-polar and pyramidal cells of the 
cortex are not only comparable to, but are electrical 
batteries and power stations where neur-electro- 
magnetic energy is stored up and as such is available. 
Each kind of matter radiates, and such radiation has 
a fixed pattern of radiation frequency, such as the 
Klangfiguren of Chladni, the interference figures of 
polarized light and the graphic expressions of very 
complicated chemical formulae. Each receptor has 
developed its own frequency pattern from some lower 
form of movement through the course of its evolu- 
tionary adjustment. Consciousness can be explained 
on the basis of neur-electro-magnetic principles. 
Memories are pictures stored away in certain neurons 
of the cortex resulting from certain neur-vibration- 
frequency patterns of shade, light, color, odor, form, 
etc. Mutual attractiveness of two personalities is 
accounted for by emanations of frequency patterns 
from each which are intercepted by neural mechanisms 
attuned to the same frequencies in the other.—M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


107. Bhatia, B. B., & Burn, J. H. The action of 
ether on the sympathetic system. J. Physiol., 1933, 
78, 257-271.—By observations on decerebrate cats 
from which the suprarenal glands have been removed 
it is found that ether causes (1) inhibition of the 
spleen; (2) immediate inhibition of the intestine; 
(3) inhibition of the uterus of the virgin cat; (4) rise 
in heart rate. Ether does not depress the vasomotor 
system. The stimulus is applied within the central 
nervous system, since the effects are not seen in the 
fully pithed animal. Chloroform and urethane have 
the same action as ether.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


108. Brooks, C. M. Reflex activation of the sym- 
pathetic system in the spinal cat. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1933, 106, 251-265.—*‘Rises in blood sugar, incre- 
ments in arterial pressure and heart rate, diminished 
clotting time, and contraction of the denervated 
nictitating membrane can be reflexly induced from 
the spinal cord below the sixth cervical segment. The 
observed activity implies the presence of a spinal 
mechanism whereby the preganglionic neurons of the 
sympathetic system can be activated directly by 
nociceptive impulses traveling up the cord. This 
excitation of the preganglionic neurons can occur in 
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the lower as well as in the upper thoracic region of 
the cord. The sympathetic discharge which can be 
reflexly elicited from the isolated spinal cord is not as 
intense as that which the same stimuli produce when 
the medulla and higher centers retain their normal 
connections with the spinal sympathetic outflow. 
Transections of the cord caudal to the sympathetic 
outflow abolish the effects elicited by stimulation of 
the sciatic centrally, when the transection is higher. 
Inactivation of the adrenals and denervation of the 
liver greatly reduce but do not completely abolish 
the rises in blood sugar, heart rate and arterial pres- 
sure.’’—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


109. Cooper, S., Creed, R. S., & Granit, R. A note 
on the retinal action potential of the human eye. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 79, 185-191.—The retinal action 
potential of the human eye is recorded by a string 
galvanometer and a directly coupled amplifier under 
standard conditions. Responses from the periphery 
of the retina resemble those from the center in general 
features, but less potential is developed. The sig- 
nificance of this is discussed. Responses to inter- 
mittent illumination at slow rates of alternation show 
corresponding ripples in the electrical record.—M. A. 


Rubin (Clark). 


110. Corkill, A. B., & Tiegs, D. W. The effect of 
sympathetic nerve stimulation on the power of con- 
traction in skeletal muscle. J. Phystol., 1933, 78, 
161-186.—A marked recovery in strength of contrac- 
tion of indirectly stimulated frog’s muscle occurs on 
stimulation of the sympathetic nerves to it, an effect 
which may be imitated by treatment with adrenaline. 
The bearing of these observations on the current 
histological theory of double innervation of muscle 
is discussed.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

111. Cowan, S. L., & Ing, H. R. The effect of 
quaternary ammonium salts upon nerve (preliminary 
communication). J. Physiol., 1933, 79, 75-82.— 
M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

112. Creed, R. S., & Granit, R. Observations on 
the retinal action potential with especial reference 
to the response to intermittent stimulation. /. Phy- 


’ stol., 1933, 78, 419-442.—The action potential of the 
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dark-adapted retina of the decerebrate cat is recorded 
from the eye in situ with the aid of valve amplification 
and a string galvanometer. The area and intensity 
of the illumination of the object used as a stimulus 
affect both the latent period preceding the develop- 
ment of action potential and the height and steepness 
of the b-wave. With intermittent stimulation at slow 
rates, there are ripples in the curve of retinal action 
potential. Above a certain frequency of alternation 
the ripples disappear. Various quantitative relation- 
ships are established. The component P III is chiefly 
responsible for the ripples, probably reacting with 
PII. The various lengthenings of the latent period 
found are attributed to the inhibitory influence of 
the negative component P III on the positive com- 
ponent P II. The impossibility of predicting the 
results of intermittent stimulation from a study of 
single flashes and momentary interruption of steady 
illumination, is emphasized. The resemblance is 
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pointed out between findings obtained by the study 
of retinal action potentials and the sensory phenomena 
of flicker and fusion.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


113. Dikshit, B. B. The presence in the brain of 
a substance resembling acetyl-choline. J. Physiol., 
1933, 79, 1P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


114. Efimoff, W. W. Versuch die nerven-geistige 
Tatigkeit und Ermiiderung vom Standpunkt einiger 
als Arbeitshypothese verwandter Gesetze der phy- 
sikalischen Quantentheorie zu untersuchen. (An 
investigation to study neuro-cerebral activity and 
fatigue from the standpoint of the related theories of 
work of a certain law from the quantum theory of 
physics.) Scientia, 1933, 54, 17-35.—This is an at- 
tempt to make an analysis of neuro-cerebral work 
from the standpoint of certain of the laws derived in 
the study of the quantum theory of physics. The 
author found that the nervous system during max- 
imum activity gives out its energy in separated por- 
tions, that is, in the form of quanta. During intense 
muscular and intellectual work the nervous system 
falls by jumps from successive levels to lower ones, 
with a regularity which has been demonstrated equally 
as well by ergograms corresponding to the maximum 
frequency as by the tapping test and the experience 
of factory workers. To call these the “quanta of 
work”’ seems to be justified. The nervous system 
seems to be more able to work and less subject to 
fatigue when the frequency of irradiation and of 
absorption of impulses is greatest.—L. S. Selling 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


115. Feng, T. P. Reversible inexcitability of tac- 
tile endings in skin injury. J. Physiol., 1933, 79, 
103-109.—It is concluded that the reversible inhibi- 
tion of the frog’s tactile endings when its skin is 
scraped is due to the reversible action of some toxic 
substance liberated by scraping. This toxic substance 
is probably potassium.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


116. Fromherz, H. The action of veratrine, curare 
and strychnine on the response of medullated nerve. 
J. Physiol., 1933, 79, 67-—75.—Medullated nerves 
(frog’s sciatic) are unaffected or only slightly affected 
by veratrine, curare and strychnine in concentrations 
sufficient to cause the characteristic effects on muscle- 
nerve preparations. Only when a nerve is completely 
asphyxiated in hydrogen are these three substances 
able to penetrate, and when oxygen is readmitted 
the characteristic effects are found.—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


117. Fulton, J. F., & Dusser de Barenne, J. G. 
The representation of the tail in the motor cortex of 
primates, with special reference to spider monkeys. 
J. Cell. & Comp. Physiol., 1933, 2, 399-426.—A well 
marked ‘‘tail area’ was found occupying the precentral 
convolution in a region superior and slightly anterior 
to the motor area of the lower extremities. The area 
is larger in the prehensile-tailed monkeys and smaller 
in the short-tailed ones. Unilateral extirpation of 
this area in capuchin, spider and woolly monkeys 
causes weakness and asymmetry of tail movements 
toward the side of the lesion, which tend to pass off 
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in 2-3 weeks. Bilateral extirpation causes complete 
and possibly permanent (observed for 4 weeks) 
voluntary paralysis of the tail, with spastic pre- 
hensility. In spider monkeys this area is slightly 
larger than that for the lower extremities. Studies 
of degeneration and extirpation indicate that bi- 
laterality is represented in each hemisphere.—O. W. 
Richards (Yale). 


118. Hoagland, H. Electrical responses from the 
lateral-line nerves of fishes. III. J. Gen. Physiol., 
1933, 17, 77-82.—Lateral-line fibers, other than those 
mediating spontaneous activity, are shown (by a 
recording method) to be activated by pressure stimuli 
in catfish.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


119. Loo, Y. T. Postnatal myelogenesis of the 
cerebral cortex. Contrib. Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Acad. Sinica, 1933, 1, No. 2. Pp. 12.—Along with 
the Nissl preparations used in the study of the post- 
natal growth of the cerebral cortex, the author made 
sections of cat brains by Cajal and Weigert methods. 
The available material, however, permits adequate 
observations on the motor area only. It is found that 
myelinated fibers first appear in the lower sixth or 
seventh layer (on the 14th day). These are probably 
afferent fibers. Tangential fibers of the first layer are 
the next to be myelinated (on the 30th day), although 
the fibers themselves are present even in the near- 
birth stage (from Cajal preparations). Those radial 
fibers extend further and further upward till the third 
layer is reached (on the 210th day). Both stria Kaes- 
Bechterewi and stria Baillergeri externa are invisible 
here. The stria Baillergeri interna appears to be 
very vague. Obviously it is a striate type, which is 
characteristic of the motor area. The author also 
points out that the myeloarchitectonic picture reveals 
evidently that further change (increase in thickness 
of myelination of fibers) takes place even after the 
60th day, and not, as was stated in the last paper, that 
the cortex seems to reach maturity about the 30th 
or 60th day.—C.-F. Wu (Nat. Res. Inst. Psychol., 
Shanghai, China). 

120. Matthews, B. H. C. Nerve endings in mam- 
malian muscle. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 1-54.—A 
method is described by which the impulses from 
single sensory nerve endings in mammalian muscle 
can be studied. Four distinct types of receptors, 
designated A 1, A 2, B, and C, are identified. The 
rate of response of these receptors is roughly pro- 
portional to the logarithm of the tension on the 
muscle, adaptation occurring very slowly. The 
possibility that the rapid discharge from stretch 
receptors may evoke pain is discussed. Theoretical 
considerations are discussed and the behavior of nerve 
endings and motor neurons is compared.—M. A. 
Rubin (Clark). 

121. McNally, W. J., & Tait, J. Some results of 
section of particular nerve branches to the ampullae 
of the four vertical semicircular canals of the frog. 
Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 1933, 23, 147-195.—An 
elaborate study of the effect on behavior of frogs with 
ablation of canals produced by a new method. The 
effects of differential ablation on tonus, progression, 
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response to tilting, and other forms of behavior is 
given in detail.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

122. Pritchard, E.A.B. The occurrence of Weden- 
sky inhibition in myasthenis gravis. J. Physiol., 
1933, 78, 3P-SP.—With each increase in frequency 
of stimulation from 80 per second up, the curve of 
contraction falls to a plateau lower than the maximum 
height reached initially, although the strength of the 
stimuli remains constant. Therefore it is suggested 
that this is an example of Wedensky inhibition 
occurring in the ulnar nerve-finger flexor preparation 
of a human subject suffering from myasthenia gravis. 
—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

123. Saul, L. J., & Davis, H. Action currents in 
the central nervoussystem. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 
1933, 29, 255-259.—A method is described for the 
study of nerve impulses in the central nervous system. 
Responses were obtained from the proprioceptive, 
tactile, auditory and optic pathways. Two electrical 
effects were distinguished in the acoustic mechanism, 
true action currents and “‘spread."’ In the neurologic 
operating room, observations were made of the trans- 
mission of nerve impulses in the central nervous 
system of man.— V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

124. Strauss, H. Ueber die hirnlokalisatorische 
Bedeutung des einseitigen Ausfalls des optokinet- 
ischen Nystagmus und der hemianopischen Auf- 
merksamkeitsschwiiche. (The significance for brain 
localization of unilateral disappearance of optokinetic 
nystagmus and hemianopic weakness of attention.) 
Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 143, 427-435. 

-The cause of the disappearance of optokinetic 
nystagmus on one side appears to be a disorder in 
equilibrium of the two visuomotor paths. Hemianopic 
weakness of attention on one side may be conditioned 
not only upon destructive processes on the opposite 
side but by recent changes in the same side. This 
fact is significant for topical diagnosis.—C. W. Fox 
(Rochester ) 

125. Tilney, F., & Kubie, L. S. Behavior in its 
relation to the development of the brain. Part I. 
Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1931, 1, 229-313.—A 
plan is outlined for the study of the chronological 
relations between the development of the brain and 
the development of behavior in six mammalian species. 
The structural investigation includes organogenetic 
studies by means of reconstructions, histogenetic 
studies, and myelogenetic studies. This report 
describes the developmental processes in the endbrain 
of the cat which result in the formation of paleocortex, 
archicortex and neocortex, and traces the development 
of the tract-beds which have neocortical connections. 
—D.G. Marquis (Yale). 

126. Tilney, F. Behavior in its relation to the 
development of the brain. Part II. Correlation be- 
tween the development of the brain and behavior 
in the albino rat from embryonic states to maturity. 
Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1933, 3, 252-358.—The 
ontogenetic relationship between the structure of the 
nervous system and behavior was studied at 18 closely 
placed developmental stages from the 8 mm. embryo 
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to the adult rat. Special attention was directed to 
the cellular differentiation of the cortex, and three 
phases of cortical development were distinguished: 
(1) General cortical differentiation (embryonic and 
fetal period). By a series of migratory laminations 
from the mantle layer and by cellular differentiation 
a six-layered neocortex makes its appearance at about 
the time of birth. Cellular specialization, however, 
has advanced more rapidly in the spinal cord and 
medulla. ‘In this prenatal period, structural im- 
maturity in the hemisphere, interbrain, midbrain, 
and cerebellum is sufficient to warrant the exclusion 
of these structures as participants in the control of 
behavior."’ (2) Divisional cortical differentiation 
(birth to Sth or 6th day). During this period the gross 
divisions of bulbar cortex, paleocortex, archicortex, 
and neocortex become well defined, but their struc- 


ture is still too immature to permit of decisive activity 
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in the regulation of behavior. The activities of 
breathing, crawling, righting, and sucking are attri- 
buted to the spinal cord, medulla and tegmentum of 
the midbrain. (3) Local cortical differentiation (from 
5th day on). 31 distinct cortical areas become 
differentiated by the 10th day. Their location and 
histological character are described. During this 
period the subcortical nuclei, the interbrain, and the 
cerebellum attain their full development much earlier 
than the cortex, while local differentiation occurs in 
the paleocortex and archicortex considerably before 
the final specialization of the neocortex. The progress 
of myelinization is also described. 30 text figures.— 
D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

127. Tower, S. S. Action potentials in sympa- 
thetic nerves, elicited by stimulation of frog’s viscera. 
J. Physiol., 1933, '78, 225-246.—The action potentials 
developed in frog’s sympathetic nerves during stimu- 
lation of the viscera form a series in which three 
dominating types may be discerned: fast impulses, 
slow impulses, and waves. The fast impulses repre- 
sent activity in response to tension; the slow impulses 
are indicative of pain. The waves have been tenta- 
tively interpreted as synchronized discharges in 
efferent sympathetic fibers —M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


[See also abstracts 139, 144, 147, 157, 176, 230, 246, 
363, 371, 391. } 
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128. Adrian, E. D., & Gelfan,S. Rhythmic activity 
in skeletal muscle fibres. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 271- 
288.—Records of the electrical activity of the frog’s 
sartorius muscle treated with NaCl and other salt 
solutions which lead to spontaneous activity show 
rhythmic discharges in the individual muscle fibers 
like those from sensory endings and from nerve cells. 
It is concluded that a gradual development of the 
active state is made possible by a slowing of the rate 
of adaptation in the muscle fiber—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 

129. Alberti, J. L. Psicocronometria experimental. 
Reacci6én refleja y reaccién voluntaria. Tiempo 
en que se complen algunos procesos psicofisiolégicos. 
(Experimental psychometrics. Reflex and voluntary 
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The reaction time of some psychophy- 
siological responses.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos del 
laboratorio de psicologta. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 141-154.—An experimental 
study of standard laboratory reaction-time measure- 
ments. Simple voluntary movements are slower than 
reflex responses. Voluntary responses which involve 
attention are faster than the simple voluntary type 
and slower than the reflex type. Multiple selective 
voluntary reaction time is slower than the simple 
and attentive voluntary time and much slower than 
reflex reaction time.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


130. Babsky, E., & Leites, R. Ueber die Bildung 
eines bedingten Reflexes bei Benzinvergiftung. (On 
the formation of a conditioned reflex in benzene 
intoxication.) Arch. f. exper. Path. u. Pharm., 1931, 
161, 1-10.—In the course of the systematic intoxica- 
tion of the cat or dog by the use of benzene, a condi- 
tioned reflex is formed under the action of a given dose, 
which reflex manifests itself through the repetition of 
the symptoms of the initial phase of intoxication: 
salivation, increased respiratory rate, light convul- 
sions.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


131. Benedict, F. G., & Benedict, C.G. Mental 
effort in relation to gaseous exchange, heart rate, 
and mechanics of respiration. Pub. Carnegie Inst. 
Washington, 1933, No. 446. Pp. 83.—A study of 
metabolism in six men and one woman during mental 
effort, consisting chiefly in the multiplication of pairs 
of 2-digit figures. The metabolism was the same 
before and following one hour of intense, sustained 
mental effort, as shown by measurements made when 
the subjects were in complete mental repose or in an 
attentive state. Likewise, the metabolism was the 
same during repose and attention. It is concluded 
that mental effort ‘‘causes an increase in heart rate, 
an insignificant, hardly measurable increase in 
respiration rate, a marked alteration in the character 
of the respiration, a considerable increase in the 
apparent total ventilation of the lungs, a small in- 
crease in the carbon-dioxide exhalation, a smaller 
increase (on the average, 4 per cent) in the oxygen 
consumption and heat production, and a slight in- 
crease in the apparent respiratory quotient.’’ There 
was no appreciable alteration in the blood supply to 
the skin of the head and no change in the insensible 
perspiration. ‘‘The small increases in oxygen con- 
sumption and heat production are in large part to be 
accounted for by the increased muscular activity 
accompanying the increased ventilation of the lungs 
and the increased heart rate. Hence mental effort 
per se is without significant influence upon the energy 
metabolism.’’"—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


132. Beritoff, J. S. Individual’no-priobretionaya 
deyatel’nost tzentral’noy nervnoy sistemy. (Indi- 
vidually-acquired activity of the central nervous 
system.) Tiflis: GIZ, 1932. Pp. 470. 8 r.—This is 
Beritoff’s latest larger publication on conditioned, or 
what he calls individual, reflexes. As in his previous 
writings, sharp issue is taken with the cerebral theories 
of Pavlov and Bekhterev. ‘‘The schools of Pavlov 
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and Bekhterev postulate a mass of generalizations 
for the interpretation of phenomena of individual 
(acquired ) activities. But as we already had occasion 
to ascertain, these schools disregard completely the 
laws of the general physiology of the central nervous 
system and their generalizations are thus often in 
manifest contrast with the latter; they are purely 
hypothetical in character, suitable only for a sys- 
tematization of facts and not for a scientific explana- 
tion.’”” The book is, however, based upon facts ob- 
tained in Pavlov’s and Bekhterev’s as well as in the 
author’s own laboratory, but all facts are reinterpreted 
in accordance with the law of ‘‘interdependent irradia- 
tion’”’ and ‘“‘backward association.’’ Of interest is 
Chapter XVI, in which C-R’s to ratios and complexes 
of stimuli and their bearing upon Gestalt theory are 
treated, the treatment being based upon recent 
experiments from the author’s laboratory, only part 
of which have been published before. Also worth 
noting are Beritoff’s schism from reflexology and his 
statement that in accordance with dialectical mate- 
rialism he changed his previous view that “‘the science 
of behavior is the study of reflexes’’ to one that holds 
that “conscious and rational behavior are higher 
qualitatively different forms of development.”’ ‘‘The 
science of behavior is an independent science with 
its own specific laws. It is not to be identified either 
with general physiology, or with the physiology of 
the higher nervous activities of Pavlov, or with my 
doctrine of individually-acquired activities. But, of 
course, the science of behavior uses the data of 
physiology and of individually-acquired activities, 
inasmuch as acts of behavior are realized by means 
of these mechanisms.’’—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

133. Blake, W. H. A preliminary study of the 
interpretation of bodily expression. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 574. Pp. vii + 54.—9 
full-length photographs (background blotted out) of 
the same man dressed in business clothes, posing to 
illustrate terror, antagonism, egotism, resignation, 
feebleness, embarrassment, tenderness, stealth, and 
frenzied anger were arranged in varying orders and 
placed on 5 sheets: (A) complete with face, (B) com- 
plete except face blotted out, (C) head and shoulders 
only with face blotted out, (D) torso including arms, 
(E) feet and legs including hips. The poses were 
validated by the judgment of 20 experts who made 
their judgments on the sheet B. 178 out of 180 of the 
answers were in agreement with the key. In the test 
form, sheets C, D, and E were rotated in initial three 
positions with sheet B always next to last and sheet A 
always last. The directions were to indicate which 
pose represented horror, feebleness, etc., on each sheet. 
The test was given to 95 selected persons and twice 
(separated by a month) to a group of 34 for a relia- 
bility study. Norms and general results are given. 
One interprets the dominating mental state ‘‘with the 
greatest degree of certainty from the whole body 
including the face; next in value . is the whole 
body without the face; third (excluding the face), 
from the torso, including the arms; fourth, from the 
base, including the feet, knees and hips; and last 
from the head-shoulders, excluding the face.’’ The 
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photographs are given. The bibliography lists 50 
titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

134. Brickner, R. M., & Lyons, L. V. Further 
studies on individually acquired automatic associated 
movements. Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1932, 2, 
294-301.—Evidence is presented to show that auto- 
matic associated movements may be classified as 
phyletic or ontogenetically acquired. The former 
are lost in cases of paralysis agitans and dystonia 
musculorum deformans, while the latter may be 
surprisingly well preserved. These facts indicate that 
acquired movement patterns are physiologically 
distinct from those that are inherited, and it is sug- 
gested that they are probably mediated through the 
cortex in contrast to the basal ganglia.—D. G. Mar- 
guts (Yale). 

135. Cason, H. The origin of the pleasure-pain 
theory of learning. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
475-477.—This is a note in reply to Pyle (J. Educ. 
Psychol., 1933, 24, 303-304). Cason contends that 
the pleasure-pain theory was advanced by Spencer, 
Bain, and Baldwin, not by Aristotle and, later, by 
Locke.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

136. Castex, E. Etude graphique du réflexe 
rotulien chez "homme. (A graphic study of the knee 
jerk in man J. de physiol., 1931, 29, 241-255.— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

137. Cattell, M., & Lundsgaard, E. The efficiency 
of isolated muscle in relation to the degree of aerobic 
activity. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 246-257.—In isolated 
frog sartorius, stimulated in oxygen, the efficiency of 
isometric contraction is found to be higher in a short 
series of twitches than in a long series. Experiments 
are in agreement with the assumption that under 
aerobic conditions the resynthesis of phosphagen is 
carried on with higher efficiency than the restoration 
lycogen.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

138. Ciampi, L., & Alberti, J. L. Reflejo psico- 
galvanico. (The psychogalvanic reflex.) Jn Alberti, 
J. L., Archivos del laboratorio de psicologia. Buenos 
\ires: Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 34-71.—The 
history of the problem and apparatus is treated. 
The works of Feré, Bernard, Lipmann, Veraguth, 
Vigoroux, and Wells and Forbes are reviewed. An 
analysis of technique is made. The factors with 
which the galvanometric values vary is indicated. 
Electrocardiographic, pneumographic, sphygmoma- 
nometric and plethysmographic records are shown in 
relation to the galvanometric curves of resistance.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

139. Clivio, C., & Porta, V. Correnti d’azione 
muscolare in cani con lesione sperimentale dell’asse 
encefalo-spinale. (Muscle action currents in dogs 
with experimental brain and cord lesions.) Riv. pat. 
nerv. e ment., 1930, 35, 22-25.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
15840). 


140. Cook, T. W. Studies in cross education: 
Il. Further experiments in mirror tracing the star- 
shaped maze. /. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 679-700. 
—In an investigation reported in a previous number of 
this journal it was found that 100 trials of practice 
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in mirror tracing a star-shaped maze resulted in a 
large amount of transfer from the left foot to the 
right foot, left hand, and right hand and from right 
hand to left hand, right foot, and left foot. With 
these subjects it was found impossible to take more 
than ten transfer trials. In the present experiment a 
group of ten subjects was given 100 practice trials in 
tracing the maze with the right hand, followed by 
three transfer trials with the left hand, three trials 
with the right foot, and 100 trials with the left foot. 
Results for the whole study were about as follows: 
There is a large amount of transfer to all muscle 
groups tested for 10, 20, 30, and 100 trials practice. 
The transfer is a function of the whole practice curve. 
The transfer is greatest to the opposite and sym- 
metrical muscle group, next to the same side, and 
least to the muscle group opposite and unsymmetrical 
to the practiced hand or foot. There is no significant 
difference between transfer from hand to foot and from 
foot to hand.— FE. H. Kemp (Clark). 


141. Creed, R. S.. & Hertz, D. H. The action of 
strychnine on Hering-Breuer reflexes. J. Physiol., 
1933, 78, 85-96.—The authors support Bremer’s 
conclusion that the action of strychnine is not to 
convert central inhibition into central excitation, 
but to facilitate the passage of excitatory processes 
through reflex arcs. Effects of various experiments 
on the rabbit’s lungs are compared with the finding 
of other workers.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


142. Demoll, R. UberdenInstinkt. (On instinct.) 
Munich: Hueber, 1932.4, Pp. 18. RM. 0.75.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

143. Eaton, M. T. The effect of praise, reproof 
and exercise upon muscular steadiness. J. Exper. 
Educ., 1933, 2, 44-59.—The purpose of this study 
was to determine the effects of various stimuli on the 
emotional status of an individual as expressed through 
changes in steadiness. The subjects were given a 
series of steadiness tests, during which various degrees 
of exercise stimuli, reproof stimuli and praise stimuli 
were presented without the learners being aware of 
the purpose of the investigation. Some of the more 
important results are as follows: (1) Exercise in bas- 
ketball affects the emotional status of men by de- 
creasing their steadiness, whether the period of 
exercise is long, medium or short. (2) A short period 
of exercise in the water decreases the steadiness of 
women. (3) A longer period of exercise produces 
little additional effect, but a very long period of 
exercise in the water increases the steadiness of 
women to a degree approaching normal. (4) Steadi- 
ness is decreased less in men by reproof than by 
praise. (5) Praise affects the emotional status of 
men by reducing steadiness to a greater degree than 
does either a long or short period of exercise. (6) 
Praise acts on the emotional status of women to 
increase their steadiness, while for men it decreases 
steadiness. (7) Reproof increases the steadiness of 
men and decreases the steadiness of women.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


144. Freeman, E., & Rosenblueth, A. Reflex 
stimulation and inhibition of vasodilators in sympa- 
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thectomized animals. Amer. J. Physiol., 1931, 98, 
454-462.—In sympathectomized animals under dial 
anesthesia, with vagi intact, struggle brings about a 
marked immediate drop in blood pressure in spite of 
an acceleration of cardiacrhythm. After the struggle, 
the pressure returns rapidly to its initial level. This 
drop in pressure is due to an active vasodilation, of 
nervous origin. In sympathectomized animals under 
dial anesthesia, with cut vagi, stimulation of the 
sciatic often brings about movements accompanied 
by a drop in pressure; if these movements are not 
produced, the pressure is raised. In sympathec- 
tomized animals under dial anesthesia and curare, 
with cut vagi, elevations or drops in blood pressure 
may be obtained by exciting the appropriate nerves 
without modification of the cardiac rhythm. There 
exists then a vasodilator system which may be 
excited or inhibited reflexly.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


145. Garner, J. R. Posture and its relation to 
industrial fatigue. Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 138, 73-77; 
117-118.—Fatigue is a physiological condition of 
cells or organs which have undergone excessive 
activity with a resulting loss of power. Work is the 
exciting factor, accidents occur with increase in 
fatigue, and posture plays an important role. Proper 
construction of chairs eliminates some fatigue. Im- 
proper posture acts on all organs and the spine, and 
in the case of the respiratory organs it decreases the 
amount of available oxygen and the elimination of 
carbon dioxide. Circulation is impeded and the 
abdominal organs are forced outward, causing a 
ptosis. Interference with the liver causes jaundice; 
with the spleen, anemia. Loss of a kidney may be 
the result of bad posture. Occupational neuroses 
may really be organic results of poor posture.—L. S. 
Selling (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


146. Garry, R. C. Reflex interdependence of the 
internal and anal sphincters. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 
30P-31P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


147. Gellhorn, E., & Northup, D. The influence 
of nervous stimulation on absorption from the in- 
testine. A contribution to the humoral theory of 
nervous action. Amer. J. Phystiol., 1933, 106,"283- 
290.—In a frog gut perfused with glucose and Ringer’s 
solution, at a constant perfusion rate, the absorption 
of glucose is regularly altered by stimulation of the 
autonomic nerves. The results are similar to those 
obtained by administration of acetylcholin and 
adrenalin respectively and favor the humoral theory 
of the action of autonomic nerves. Furthermore, 
they prove that autonomic nerves alter cellular 
permeability.—C. Landis (N. Y. Psychiatric In- 
stitute). 


148. Genevois, L. Fondements chimiques de la 
contraction musculaire. (Chemical bases of muscular 
contraction.) Trav. Humain, 1933, 1, 312-320.— 
A review of studies on temperature changes and 
production of lactic acid in muscles of the frog and 
some analogous studies in man. A brief bibliography 
of articles in which may be found bibliographies of 
some 500 titles. — H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 
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149. Haferkorn, W. Ueber die zeitliche Eingliede- 
rung von Willkiirbewegungen. (About the insertion 
of voluntary movements into a time sequence.) Neue 
Psychol. Stud., 1933,9. Pp. 33.—The author reports 
the following three series of experiments: (1) A pointer 
turned with the speed of 1 turn per sec. on a dial plate 
which was divided into 100 divisions. By pushing on 
a key the subject could at any moment stop the 
pointer. One part of the dial plate (from 1/5 to 4/5) 
was covered by a mask. The subject had to stop the 
pointer at exactly a certain point within the covered 
part of the dial plate, and he had also to judge whether 
he succeeded in doing so or not. It was found that by 
rendering the task more and more difficult the reaction 
was more exact than the judgment about the success 
of the reaction. (2) The main part of these investiga- 
tions consisted of experiments on Wundt’s chrono- 
graph. The subject had to make exactly simultaneous 
movements with two limbs and judge the success of 
the reaction. It was found that (a) time differences 
down to 1c were perceived, but the subject could 
not judge which of the limbs preceded the other; 
(b) ability to make simultaneous movements showed 
individual differences, the error amounting to 6—16c; 
(c) movement of the less used limb usually preceded. 
(3) In the third series of experiments the subject had 
to react as quickly as possible with one or more limbs 
to an acoustic stimulus. The reaction with two or 
more limbs was found better than that with one 
limb.—W. Haferkorn (Leipzig). 


150. Holland, B. F., & Eatman, P. F. The silent 
reading habits of blind children. Teach. Forum 
(Blind), 1933, 6, 4-11.—The mechanics of braille 
reading was studied by means of motion picture 
records of finger movements. The performance of 
good readers was more uniform and continuous than 
that of poor readers. Some prefer to read with the 
left hand, some with the right; others read without 
preference. Some of those who use both hands read 
with the preferred hand and use the other hand as a 
guide in finding and keeping on the line. Others use 
the leading finger to sense the fundamental aspects 
of the braille stimuli, and check the sensory data with 
the finger that follows. A few subjects read a few 
words at the left of each line with their left hands and 
the rest with their right hands; this eliminates time 
lost in return sweeps and promotes continuity of 
thought. Considerable material was read by each 
index finger independently, but more was read by the 
right. More regressive movements were made by the 
left than by the right hand. Nearly 7% of the total 
reading time was spent in making return sweeps, the 
right hand of good readers and the left hand of poor 
readers taking the longer time.—S. D. Robbins 
(Boston). 


151. Ichheiser,G. Das Kinnen, die Bedingungen 
des Kénnens und das Erlebnis des Kinnens. (The 
ability to act, its conditions and experience.) Zsch. 
f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 364-378.—The author 
distinguishes between personal and ‘‘constellative”’ 
conditions of the ability to act. The former may be 
physical (e.g., being strong) or mental (e.g., being 
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intelligent); the latter may be technical (e.g., having 
an auto) or social (e.g., having money). The con- 
stellative factors may be concretely present or they 
may be invisible. The latter have a deeper influence 
upon behavior than the former. In social behavior 
only that is ‘‘real’’ which influences the ability to 
act.— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 


152. Ivanov-Smolensky, A. G. Metodika isslye- 
dovaniya uslovnykh refleksov u cheloveka. (Methods 
of studying conditioned reflexes in man.) Moscow: 
Medgiz, 1933. Pp. 104. 2.50 Rub.—A summary 
of methods used in conditioning as well as an outline 
of some verbal tests. First, the secretory, vasomotor, 
cardiac, respiratory, pupillary, lid, leucocytic, gal- 
vanic, food motor, food grasping, investigatory, 
defense, patellar, and verbal C-R methodologies and 
techniques are described. Then come sections on 
general equipment of C-R laboratories, and on special 
experimentation with children, adults, and neuro- 
pathics Finally, conditioning of two subjects 
simultaneously, negative conditioning or conditioned 
inhibition, and verbal conditioning are briefly out- 
lined. At the end, results of verbal testing are inter- 
preted by C-R mechanisms. American experiments 
are amply cited.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


153. Kapustnik,O.P. Vzaimootnosheniya mezhdu 
neposredstvennymi uslovnymi razdrazhiteliami i 
slovesnymi ikh symbclami. (The interrelation be- 
tween direct conditioned stimuli and their verbal 
symbols. ) Trudy Laboratori Fiziologi Vysshey 
Vervnoy Deyatel'nosti Rebyonka pri Leningradskom 
Pedagogicheskom Institute Gertzena, 1930, 2, 11-22.— 
Using food and shock as the conditioning stimuli, 
the experimenter found that 4-10-year-old children 
who formed C-R’s to auditory and visual stimuli 
also gave the response when the names of the stimuli 
were pronounced or exposed on printed cards, and 
that conversely C-R’'s to names of stimuli generalized 
to the application of the actual stimuli. It was, 
however, possible to differentiate the actual stimuli 
from their symbols by the method of contrasts, or 
by applying the stimuli together with the food or 
shock and their symbols alone. Unconditioning or 
extinction of the C-R’s to the actual stimuli caused 
the disappearance of the response to the symbols. 
With shock as the conditioning stimulus, the condi- 
tioned respiratory response was also recorded.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


154. Kobler, R. Der Weg des Menschen vom 
Links- zum Rechtshinder. Ein Beitrag zur Vor- und 
Kulturgeschichte des Menschen. (The evolution of 
mankind from left-handedness to right-handedness. 
A contribution to the primitive and cultural history 
of mankind.) Vienna: Moritz Perles, 1932. Pp. ix 
+ 142. 7.50 marks (paper); 9.50 marks (cloth).— 
Starting with the assumption that prehistoric man was 
left-handed, the author attempts to trace the evolu- 
tion of the transfer of left-handedness co right-handed- 
ness. The following chapter headings indicate several 
of the viewpoints taken by the author in his attack 
upon the problem: (1) the superiority of one hand— 
a characteristic of man; (2) prehistoric man—a left- 
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handed person (based on a study of implements of 
the Stone Age); (3) right-handedness—a consequence 
of the use of weapons; (4) the physiological founda- 
tions of right-handedness; (5) cultural-philosophical 
views. The book is equipped with an 8-page bib- 
liography and author and subject indices.—S. H. 
Newman (Clark). 

155. Korsch, G. Das Verhalten der Mundhihle 
und der hinteren Rachenwand bei faradischer 
Reizung und die Auslisung der Schlundreflexe. 
(The behavior of the oral cavity and the rear wall of 
the pharynx under faradic stimulation and the 
elicitation of the swallowing reflex.) Waren, Miiritz: 
Langmaak, 1933. Pp. 27.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

156. Krause, E. Leibesiibung und Geistesarbeit. 
(Bodily exercise and mental work.) IJndus. Psy- 
chotechn., 1933, 10, 238—244.—The author worked with 
school classes of about 15 members each ranging in 
age from 15 to 22. 88 such subjects added consecu- 
tive numbers for two 10-minute periods at the same 
hour of the day a week apart. The second session 
was preceded by exercise, while no such activity 
preceded the first. The type of exercise varied from 
class to class. 34 subjects were used as a control 
group. For this group the conditions and task were 
the same as for the main group except that the 
exercise was omitted. The control group showed a 
15% increase, whereas the experimental groups in- 
creased from 13% to 25% from the first to the second 
session of work. The latter showed less increase 
than the former in only two of the classes, in which 
cases the exercise was most severe. The conclusion 
is drawn that a period of light exercise interpolated 
in a session of school work is beneficial in that it raises 
the output of the succeeding period of work.— H. J. 
P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

157. Langworthy, O. R. The control of tonus 
after injuries to the brain or spinal cord of man. 
Medicine, 1932, 11, 225+262.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
15846). 

158. Lapicque, L. Alpha and gamma curves in 
slow muscles. /. Physiol., 1933, 78, 381-404.—Two 
slow muscles with parallel fibers have been studied 
in the same conditions which, in the case of the frog 
sartorius, produce intensity-duration curves called 
aand y. The author concludes from his experiments 
that the @ curve has nothing to do with the chron- 
ological properties of the muscle and is in no way a 
chronaxy; also that the muscle excitability can be 
chronologically characterized only with small elec- 
trodes. There is another post-scriptum versus 
Rushton.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

159. Latmanisowa, L. W., Ufland, J. M., & 
Schamarina, N. M. [Changes in muscular chronaxy 
produced by work.] Fiziol. Zh. U. R. S. S., 1932, 
15, 340—350.—After lifting a weight an increase in 
chronaxy occurs which is somewhat proportional to 
the amount of the lift and is less affected by the dura- 
tion of the work. In supporting a weight with the 
arm stationary chronaxy is influenced by the amount 
of weight but not by the time. There is also an 
increase of chronaxy while doing the work. These 
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changes are less pronounced in voluntary acts than 
in movements produced by electrical stimulation.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

160. Lipmann, O. Joyinlabor. Character & Per- 
sonality, 1933, 2, 62-65.—“‘All human beings—at all 
events, those who belong to our culture and civiliza- 
tion—seem ... to possess a primary instinct to 
employ their energies in the service of some intelligent 
end, and although the activity of this instinct is in 
the truest sense of the word pleasurable only if we 
ourselves can choose the end of this activity, yet, on 
the other hand, a condition in which the activity 
of this instinct is entirely inhibited is still harder to 
bear than activity in the direction of an externally 
imposed end.”—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


161. Lucas, A. M. Coordination of ciliary move- 
ment. I. Methods of study and the relation of ciliary 
coordination to ciliary inhibition. J. Morph., 1932, 
53, 243-263.—An apparatus for cinematic recording 
of ciliary activity is described. From the records 
it is concluded that the propagated impulse coordinat- 
ing ciliary activity determines the extent of areas 
subject to inhibitory influences. The coordination 
impulse may be transmitted through cells bearing 
quiescent cilia, and it may cause quiescent cilia to 
become active.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

162. Lucas, A. M. Coordination of ciliary move- 
ment. II. The effect of temperature upon the ciliary 
wave length. J. Morph., 1932, 53, 265-276.—The 
frequency of ciliary vibration and the velocity of the 
propagation wave vary proportionately at tempera- 
tures from 10° to 30° C. Comparison with related 
facts of nerve conduction indicates a close similarity 
in the fundamental physiological processes operating 
in both cases.—D. G. Marquts (Yale). 


163. Marx, H. Diurese durch bedingten Reflex. 
(Diuresis by the conditioned reflex.) Klin. Woch., 
1931, 11, 64-68.—After a musical signal a diuretic 
(a mixture of milk and water) is administered to the 
dog in a receptacle the sight of which, alone, at the 
end of three weeks, is sufficient to provoke diuresis. 
The author thinks that the cortex acts upon the kid- 
neys through the action of the hypophysis.—E£. H. 
Kemp (Clark). 


164. McCullagh, E. P., McCullagh, D. R., & 
Hicken, N. F. Diagnosis and treatment of hypogo- 
nadism in the male. Endocrin., 1933, 17, 49-63.—A 
group of 19 cases of hypogonadism was treated with 
standardized testicular hormone (androtin). Symp- 
tomatic changes resulting from treatment have been 
increase in sexual potency, decreased nervous dis- 
turbances, increase in frequency of nocturnal emis- 
sions, and increased energy.— D. J. Jngle(Minnesota). 


165. McDowall, R. J. S. Depressor shock. J. 
Physiol., 1933, 78, 32P.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 


166. McDowall, R. J. S. The physiology of the 
psychogalvanic reflex. Quar. J. Exper. Physiol., 
1933, 23, 277-285.—The view that the psycho- 
galvanic reflex is the result of activity of the sweat 
glands is dismissed in favor of the view that it is re- 
lated to vaso-constriction. The stratum corneum 
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is held to be the locus of the change in resistance.— 
L. Carmichael (Brown). 


167. McKinley, J. C., & Berkwitz, N. J. Electric 
action potentials in muscles during recording of 
mechanical tonus tracings. Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 
1933, 29, 272-286.— V. M. Jones (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 


168. McTeer, W. Changes in grip tension follow- 
ing electric shock in mirror tracing. J. Exper. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 16, 735—742.—The introduction of punish- 
ment for errors in mirror tracing results in an increase 
of time per trial in all trials, and a decrease of errors 
per trial in all except the first two trials. Such 
punishment also tends to produce greater tension in 
the inactive hand during the course of the tracing 
activity.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

169. Michelson, N. I., & Yurman, M. N. Izuche- 
niye uslovnykh refleksov, vyrabotanykh na osnove 
razlichnykh bezuslovnykh. Irradiatziya ugasatel’- 
nogo tormozheniya. (The investigation of condi- 
tioned reflexes formed upon different unconditioned 
stimuli. The irradiation of extinctive inhibition.) 
In Vysshaya Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, Moscow: GIZ, 
1929. Pp. 211-231.—Two auditory stimuli (the 
sounds of a metronome and of an electric bell) and 
two visual stimuli (an intermittent light and a circle) 
were associated with different unconditioned salivary 
stimuli: cheese, sugared meat powder, sugar, and a 
weak acid in twodogs. The results seem to show that, 
other things being equal, the order of effectiveness of 
the food substances was cheese, sugared meat powder, 
sugar; that an acid C-R increased the magnitude of 
a subsequent food C-R but that a food C-R de- 
creased a subsequent acid C-R; and that the irradia- 
tion of extinction of C-R’s with different conditioning 
stimuli was little different from that with the same 
conditioning stimuli.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


170. Moore, A. Contribuic&o ao estudo psycholo- 
gico des automatismos. (Contribution to the 
psychological study of automatisms.) Amn. da 
Colon. de psychopath., 1929,2.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


171. Parkinson, J. L. The effect of activity on the 
form of the muscle twitch. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 
106—113.—Considerable ‘‘spreading out’’ of the con- 
traction results from a series of muscle twitches at 
intervals of a second or two, and recovery is complete 
within a minute. The former is not connected with 
lactic acid formation, nor is the latter associated 
with phosphagen restoration, since both occur un- 
changed in muscles poisoned with iodoacetate. 
Fatigue, temperature, pH and absence of circulation 
do not affect the “spreading out.’-—M. A. Rubin 
(Clark). 


172. Pavlov, I. P. Poslyednie soobshchenie po 
fiziologii i patologii vysshey nervnoy deyatel’nosti. 
(The most recent reports of the physiology and 
pathology of the higher nervous activities.) Lenin- 
grad : Akademia Nauk, 1933. Pp. 39. 65 kop.—The 
pamphlet contains Pavlov’s three most recent 
speeches, made at the 14th International Congress of 
Physiology in Rome, the 6th Scandinavian Congress 
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of Neurology, and the 10th International Congress of 
Psychology in Copenhagen. The clash of excitation 
with inhibition and the bearing of the study of condi- 
tioning upon nervous disorder and psychology are 
emphasized.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

173. Pitkin, W. B. More power to you! A work- 
ing technique for making the most of human energy. 
New York: Simon & Schuster, 1933. Pp. 309. $1.75. 

R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

174. Richter, C. P. The role played by the thyroid 
gland in the production of gross body activity. Endo- 
crin., 1933, 17, 73-87.—Previous studies of the effect 
of thyroidectomy on voluntary activity in rats as 
measured by the revolving cage method have been 
thought to show that hypothyroidism decreases 
activity only slightly. The author demonstrates that 
complete removal of the gland reduces the amount 
of activity markedly, and only when removal is in- 
complete does the activity level remain unchanged. 
Very small doses of thyroid extract were efficacious 
in increasing the activity of thyroidectomized rats, 
but larger doses decreased it to a still lower level.- 
D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 

175. Ritchie, A.D. Theories of muscular contrac- 
tion. J. Physiol., 1933, 78, 322-335.—The author 
shows evidence in favor of his theory—that contrac- 
tion is due to liberation of electrical or mechanical 
potential energy, not to phosphagen breakdown, 
which would be the first step in the recovery process 
under this theory (physical theory).—M. A. Rubin 

Clark). 

176. Rosenzweig, B. M. Vliyaniye udaleniya kory 
odnogo polusharii na zritel’nyie uslovnyie refieksy. 
(The effect of the removal of one cerebral hemisphere 
on visual conditioned reflexes.) In Vysshaya Nerv- 
naya Deyatel'nosi, Moscow: GIZ, 1929. Pp. 64-79.— 
The right cerebral hemisphere of a dog which had 
visual, auditory, and tactile C-R’s was completely 
removed. The dog's visual C-R was to an intermittent 
light of 150 c.p., the auditory to a metronome of 76 
beats per minute, the tactile to a stimulus applied 
to the thigh of the left hind leg; the conditioned 
stimuli were respectively differentiated from a con- 
tinuous light of 150 c.p., a metronome of 184 beats 
per minute, and a tactile stimulus applied to the left 
front leg. With the exception of the tactile C-R 
the C-R's and their differentiations, which were lost 
immediately after the operation, were reestablished 
after a few trials, the visual C-R even after the right 
eye was completely covered. It was also possible to 
form a new visual C-R to the exposure of a red circle 
and to differentiate it from a red square.—G. H. S. 
Rasran (Columbia). 

177. Scott, T. C., & Henninger, L.L. The relation 
between length and difficulty in motor learning; a 
comparison with verbal learning. /. Exper. Psychol., 
1933, 16, 657-678.—The authors found that the 
Warner-Warden maze is not a suitable instrument for 
testing the relationship existing between length and 
difficulty of material in motor learning, while, if a 
certain amount of caution is exercised in avoiding 
patterns which are obviously too easy, the X- and 
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U-types of conventional mazes are suitable for testing 
this relationship. It would seem that a marked 
similarity exists between motor learning and verbal 
learning in the relationship between length of material 
and relative difficulty of mastery.—E£. H. Kemp 
(Clark). 


178. Suttie, I. D. Is acquisitiveness an instinct? 
Psyche, 1933, 13, 154-163.—If acquisitiveness is an 
instinct it is hopeless to struggle against it. Wealth 
means more than mere enjoyment, for it has social 
consequences, viz., devices for social rapport, which is 
needed for self-preservation (called here association ). 
To confiscate wealth then becomes murder—such 
conduct toward a man would be doing him the highest 
possible wrong. Communism fails to see this social 
motive underlying acquisitiveness. The capitalist 
aims at a social relationship. He aims to play parent 
to others as children, while the communist aims to 
have us all children.—7. R. Garth (Denver). 


179. Thorndike, E. L. An experimental study of 
rewards. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 580. 
Pp. 72.—“‘It is the purpose of this report to present 
an independent experimental proof of the strengthen- 
ing influence of a satisfying state of affairs upon the 
connection of which it is the after-effect and im- 
portant new facts concerning the method of action of 
that influence.’’ 13 experiments are described and 
their results presented in textual discussion, and 
31 tables and 5 figures. In the experiments there are 
provided ‘‘a long series of situations to each of which 
several responses are possible, one of which is arbi- 
trarily followed by a reward, any other being followed 
by a punishment. . . . The strengthening influence of 
a reward spreads to influence positively not only the 
connection which it directly follows and to which it 
may be said to belong, but also any connections which 
are near enough to it. We may measure nearness in 
terms of time or in terms of number of connections or 
steps. . . . The reward or satisfying state of affairs 
spreads backward as well as forward.”’ In the final 
section it is ‘‘demonstrated that the influences from 
two satisfying after-effects are not exclusive so that 
only one or the other operates, but may combine, the 
resulting strengthening being greater than that due 
to either alone.’’—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


180. Viteles, M. S. The influence of training on 
motor test performances. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 
16, 556-564.—The purpose of this experiment was 
to determine the effect of training upon tests of motor 
ability. The subjects were 46 boys and 50 girls rang- 
ing from 15 to 18 years of age. The tests employed 
included (1) the Otis self-administering test of mental 
ability, (2) Stenquist mechanical ability test, (3) 
Minnesota paper formboard, (4) O’Connor wiggly 
block, (5) serial discrimeter, (6) spool packing test 
from the Stanford motor skills unit, and (7) Roberts’ 
obstacle test. The findings, although of a preliminary 
character, tend to support the contentions of Pop- 
pelreuter, Kern and others that initial scores on tests 
of short duration may lead to gross errors in the 
diagnosis of individual motor ability and that all 
tests of motor ability must be carried to that critical 
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point in the learning curve where stability of per- 
formance is obtained. Evidence was also obtained 
which favors the point of view expressed by Van der 
Weldt, Gemelli and others that the entire pattern of 
an activity undergoes a change with practice.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 

181. Wallenberg, M. Untersuchungen tiber Gang- 
abweichung nach optokinetischer Reizung. (In- 
vestigations on abnormalities in gait after optokinetic 
stimulation.) Heidelberg: Med. Diss., 1933. Pp. 7.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

182. Weingrow, S. M. Plantar tendon reflexes. 
Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1932, 2, 312-330.— 
Plantar tendon reflexes (to be distinguished from 
plantar skin reflexes) are described and the reflex arcs 
demonstrated. These reflexes are a valuable supple- 
ment to the Achilles tendon reflex in neurological 
diagnosis.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 

183. Winsor, A. L., & Strongin, E. I. The effect 
of alcohol on the rate of parotid secretion. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1933, 16, 589-597.—The purpose of this 
study was to determine the effect of alcohol on the 
rate of parotid secretion. In order to measure the 
secretion a small disk was fastened by suction over 
the mouth of Stenson’s duct. From the inner part of 
this disk a small drainage tube passes through the 
corner of the mouth carrying the secretion to a device 
capable of measuring it in hundredthsofac.c. Before 
the alcohol was ingested the normal rate of secretion 
was measured for 15 minutes. It had previously been 
shown that physical activity caused an increase in 
the rate of normal secretion. Hence it was necessary 
for the subjects to remain quiet for 15 minutes before 
the flow subsided to its normal rate. This rate served 
as a control flow for the tests which followed. The 
dosage of alcohol was then consumed within a 1- 
minute period and the rate of secretion was recorded 
at the end of every 5-minute period for the next 
two hours. The findings, which are graphically pre- 
sented in the report, show that alcohol may be classed 
as a stimulant only when in actual contact with the 
end organs in the walls of the digestive tract. Once 
the alcohol passes into the blood its action is definitely 
inhibitory. The period of greatest inhibition comes 
between 45 and 90 minutes after ingestion of the 
beverage.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


184. Young,I.C. A study of tremor in normal sub- 
jects. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 644-656.—This 
is ‘‘a study of the minute barely visible fluctuations 
of the articulate members of the human body.”’ An 
attempt was made to control the postural orientations 
under which registrations were made and considera- 
tion was taken of the manner of coupling the subject 
to the registering system. It was concluded that 
“the measurements significant for individual differ- 
ences in normal adults will probably be not in terms 
of average rates of fluctuation but in terms of either 
range of rate variation or of amplitude of fluctuation. 
The better control of pressures exerted at the end of 
the index finger is evidently secured by the coordina- 
tion of phalangeal-metacarpal and wrist joints in such 
a manner as to compensate for the lesser control at 
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the distal end of the fore-arm. Visual cues add 
nothing with respect to tremor to kinaesthetic control 
of the efferent end of the neural arc. . . . In general, 
the greater the strain or effort in maintaining ‘fixa- 
tion’ the less the success. . . . The mechanism of 
tremor is less autonomous and the phenomenon more 
variable than has been previously supposed.’’—E. H. 


Kemp (Clark). 


185. Zalmanson, A. N. Uslovnyie oboronitel’nyie 
refleksy pri lokal’nom otravienii tzentrov kory 
golovnogo mozga strikhninom i kokainom. (Condi- 
tioned defense reflexes after local poisoning of the 
cortical motors centers with strychnine and cocaine. ) 
In Vysshaya Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, Moscow: GIZ, 
1929. Pp. 39-48.—Conditioned defense reflexes with 
an electric shock, applied to the hind legs, as the 
conditioning stimulus and a metronome of 76 beats 
per minute as the conditioned stimulus were estab- 
lished in 2 dogs. The dogs were then trephined and 
their C-R’s tried before and after applications of 
cotton soaked in 0.5% of strychnine or 2.0% of 
cocaine to the centers of their hind and front legs. 
The results seem to show a general lowering of the 
C-R’s after the operation, a definite increase of the 
C-R’s when strychnine is applied to the motor centers 
of the conditioned hind legs, a reversal of the C-R’s 
when strychnine is applied to the motor centers of 
the unconditioned front legs so that the front instead 
of the hind legs are withdrawn, a definite decrease 
of the C-R’s accompanied by other compensating 
movements when cocaine is applied to the motor 
centers of the conditioned hind legs, and a definite 
increase of the C-R’s when cocaine is applied to the 
motor centers of the unconditioned front legs.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 

[See also abstracts 15, 25, 28, 33, 38, 62, 68, 95, 103, 
105, 108, 110, 121, 122, 124, 249, 265, 279, 299, 361, 
371, 419, 453, 475, 536, 555, 560, 678, 692, 696, 697, 
699, 700, 701, 702, 703, 707, 710, 711, 712, 713, 
724, 735. ] 
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186. Agar, W.E. Fletcher memorial lecture, 1931. 
The animal mind and its significance for biology. 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N. S. Wales, 1931, 56, 526-534.— 
This lecture deals on familiar lines with animal 
behavior under the headings: reflex, instinctive, in- 
telligent and rational. The only previously unpub- 
lished data refer to experiments showing that the 
fresh water crayfish (Parachaeraps) will very quickly 
learn by which of two openings to escape from a box 
so long as the position of the correct opening is 
always the same; but it appears unable to learn (at 
any rate after 600 trials) that the more (or less) 
brightly illuminated opening is the correct one if the 
illuminated opening is alternately right or left.— 
(Biol. Abst. VII: 15781). 

187. Andersen, K. T. Reizphysiologisches Ver- 
halten und Biologie der Sitona lineata Larve. (Phy- 
siological and biological behavior to stimulation of 
the larvae of Sitona lineata.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 


1931, 15, 749-783.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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188. Anderson, A. L. The sensitivity of the legs 
of common butterflies to sugars. J. Exper. Zool., 
1932, 63, No. 1.—Seven species of butterflies were 
used; the distal parts of the legs were immersed in a 
pure sugar solution in water. Extension of the 
proboscis was the indicator. The concentrations of 
saccharose and lactose used were 64/100M. It was 
found that the control of water responsiveness varied 
with the species. Various species responded differ- 
ently to sugars and water; some showed clearly some 
distinction and others showed marked discrimination, 
Response to lactose for most species was zero; usually 
there was increased response to saccharose as life 
progressed. Water diet decreased the saccharose 
threshold. Red admiral and monarch were found to 
have very sensitive legs. There is a question whether 
this indicates that the butterflies’ chemoreceptors 
are adaptations to the environment.—L. S. Selling 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


189. Atzler, M. Untersuchungen tiber den mor- 
phologischen und physiologischen Farbwechsel von 
Dixippus (Carausius) morosus. (Studies on mor- 
phological and physiological chromatism in Dixippus 
(Caraustus) morosus.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 1931, 
13, 505-—533.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


190. Baier, L. J. Contribution to the physiology 
of the stridulation and hearing of insects. Zool. 
Jahrb., Physiol. Abt., 1930, 47, 151-238.—R. R. Wal- 
loughby (Clark). 

191. Barnes, T. C. Salt requirements and space 
orientation of the littoral isopod Ligia in Bermuda. 
Biol. Bull., 1932, 63, 496-504.—(Biol. Abst. VII: 
15782). 

192. Bayer, C. G. F. H. Over de biologie van 
Pseudococcus adonidum (Linn.) Westw. (The 
biology of Pseudococcus adonidum (Linn.) Westw.) 
Dissertation, Leyden University, 1929. Pp. 144.— 
Experiments were made with specimens of P. adont- 
dum of different age (length), taken from green and 
from withered leaves of Ficus elastica L. Specimens 
from withered leaves are negatively geotactic; speci- 
mens from green leaves show no negative geotaxis. 
Withholding food from non-geotactic specimens 
causes a negative geotaxis. If specimens from 
withered leaves are placed on green ones, part of these 
animals lose their negative geotaxis, while with others 
the sensibility to the stimulus of gravity is con- 
siderably diminished. Apparently, therefore, geo- 
tactic sensibility depends on alimentary condition. 
Intermittent turning by n x 90° of the board on which 
the experiments were made, on an axis perpendicular 
to its surface, acts as a stimulus, noticeable in an 
increase of the speed of locomotion after each turning. 
Under white light (daylight or artificial) these insects 
are never positively phototactic, but in most cases 
are negatively so. Strong indications exist that the 
number of negatively phototactic animals is propor- 
tional to the intensity of the light. The colors under 
which this coccid shows the highest degree of negative 
phototaxis are yellow and blue, whereas it is only 
slightly sensitive to red and green. The intensity of 
the light has a kinetic action on this insect; under its 
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influence it begins to move and continues moving, 
while its speed is also influenced by it; but the direc- 
tion of the rays of light, not the difference in intensity, 
influences the direction of movement. The photo- 
tactic behavior of specimens from yellow and withered 
leaves is similar to that of animals from green and 
fresh leaves.—(Btol. Abst. VII: 15783). 


193. Becker, R. Wher die Vaguswirkung beim 
Schlangenherzen. (Concerning the action of the 
vagus on the snake heart.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1932, 16, 514~528.—The action of the vagus does not 
reduce heart tonus in reptiles as it does in other lower 
vertebrates. Although vagal stimulation of threshold 
value produces effects that stop the heart in 1-2 
seconds, it still responds to local stimulation.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

194. Bierens de Haan, J. A. Der psychologische 
Wert der Sprache beiden Vigeln. (The psychological 
value of language in birds.) Proc. VII Int. Ornsthol. 
Cong., 1931, 186-196.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

195. Bissonnette, T. H. Light and sexual cycles in 
starlings and ferrets. Quar. Rev. Biol., 1933, 8, 201- 
208.—A review of the literature and the author’s ex- 
periments showing that light is the basic factor deter- 
mining the sexual cycles.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

196. Bodine, J. H. Hibernation and diapause in 
certain Orthoptera. II. Response to temperature 
during hibernation and diapause. III. Diapause—a 
theory of its mechanism. Physiol. Zool., 1932, 5, 
538-548.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15784). 

197. Bose, J. C. [Ed.] Transactions of the Bose 
Research Institute, Calcutta: a record of research 
carried on in various branches of science. V. New 
York: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 349. $8.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

198. Burkhardt, L. Ueber Bau und Leistung des 
Auges einiger amerikanischen Urodelen. (On the 
structure and the functioning of the eye in certain 
American Urodela.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 1931, 15, 
637-651.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

199. Burkholder, P. R. Movements in the Cyan- 
ophyceae. The effect of pH upon movement in 
Oscillatoria. J. Gen. Phystol., 1933, 16, 875-881.— 
Unhindered movement occurs in the range of about 
pH 6.4 to 9.5. Above and below these limits inhibi- 
tion of movement is a function of exposure time.— 
C. H. Graham (Clark). 

200. Busnitza, T. Considérations sur la nature et 
la fonction des follicules voisins de l’organe olfactif 
chez Petromyzon. (Considerations on the nature and 
the function of the follicules adjoining the olfactory 
organ in Petromyzon.) C. r. Soc. biol., 1931, 106, 
994-996.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

201. Buytendijk, F. J. J. Ueber die Steuerung der 
tierischen Bewegungen. (Guidance of animal move- 
ments.) In Dte Wissenschaft am Scheidewege von 
Leben und Geist, Leipzig: Barth, 1932. Pp. 14-18.— 
Normal and blind rats entering a circular running 
course through any one of several entrances run the 
same distance along the course to the nest without any 
exteroceptive or proprioceptive cues. This behavior 























is attributed to the general situation met by the rat 
as it enters the circular space. Marked rotation of 
the running course disturbs the orientation of normal 
rats, since this initial situation is changed for them, 
but does not alter the behavior of blind rats.—R. H. 
Brown (Clark). 


202. Carpenter, C. R. Psychobiological studies of 
social behavior in Aves. I. The effect of complete and 
incomplete gonadectomy on the primary sexual 
activity of the male pigeon. J. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 
16, 25-57.—76 pairs of animals, 30 control and 46 
experimental, were selected as squabs and segregated 
as to sex. The males of the experimental group were 
gonadectomized at 30, 90, or 150 days of age. Some 
were gonadectomized at 5 years or later. An observa- 
tional technique was developed for recording pro- 
vocative and copulatory behavior. There was no 
essential change in the pattern of the primary sexual 
activities due to castration. As much as 85% of 
the testicular tissue could be removed without 
eliminating normal sexual behavior. There was a 
gradual decrease in sexual behavior following castra- 
tion. In some cases several months elapsed before 
a minimum of such behavior appeared. Beyond a cer- 
tain range, partial castration delayed the onset of 
sexual maturity. The author believes that the dura- 
tion of the provocative period and the frequency of 
coition are indicative of degree of sexual motivation 
in male pigeons. Bibliography. N. L. Munn 
(Pittsburgh). 


203. Carpenter, C. R. Psychobiological studies of 
social behavior in Aves: II. The effect of complete 
and incomplete gonadectomy on secondary sexual 
activity with histological studies. J. Comp. Psychol., 
1933, 16, 59-97.—Pigeons manifested a number of 
responses which, since they correlated highly with 
copulation, could be regarded as secondary sexual 
activities. In this study the author determined the 
effect of different degrees of gonadectomy on such 
secondary sexual responses as billing, hetero-preening, 
and charging. Partial castration tended to separate 
temporally the acts of billing and copulation. Com- 
plete castration separated these acts to a greater 
degree than partial castration. The essential form of 
the billing pattern was not affected by castration. 
Castration of their mates led to aggressive billing 
behavior in the females. This was always true in the 
cases of complete castration. Complete castration 
reduced the frequency of billing in all cases. Only 
3 out of 14 cases of completely castrated animals 
eliminated billing. Hetero-preening was least affected 
and charging most affected by castration. Castration 
tended to delay the appearance of whatever secondary 
sex behavior developed. Detailed histological data 
with plates are presented. Bibliography of 30 cita- 
tions.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


204. Castle, E.S. The physical basis of the posi- 
tive phototropism of Phycomyces. J. Gen. Physiol., 


1933, 17, 49-62.—A discussion of the optical principles 
accounting for the unequal action of light in the two 
halves of the cellular structure of Phycomyces.—C. H. 
Graham (Clark). 
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205. Child, C. M. Determination of new axes by 
lateral grafts and incisions in Corymorpha in relation 
to the gradient and dominance. Physiol. Zool., 1932, 
$5, 593-627.—Quarter sectors of 1-2 mm. lengths of 
Corymorpha plana stem were grafted into different 
levels of an animal with or without the hydrocaulus. 
Lateral incisions without grafts were used as controls. 
Less development of a new axis occurs when the 
hydranth remains on the host animal, and no case 
occurred of development from an incision without a 
graft. Without the hydranth 57% of the cases 
developed a new axis from the distal end, 27% from 
the middle but none from the proximal end of the 
animal. Grafts from the distal end of the donor are 
more favorable than those from the proximal region 
of the stem. The results depend on the physiological 
condition of the stem rather than on the morphological 
organization. ‘‘The differences in effectiveness in 
determining new axes of incisions at different levels 
of the stem and of grafts in relation to the level of 
origin and level of implantation indicate very clearly 
the existence in the stem of a quantitative differential 
or gradient in physiological condition.’"—O. W. 


Richards (Yale). 


206. Cole, W. H., & Allison, J. B. Stimulation 
by mineral and fatty acids in the barnacle Balanus 
balanoides. J. Gen. Physiol., 1933, 16, 895-903.— 
The effect of stimulation by the first seven members 
of the normal aliphatic acid series has been studied. 
Intensity of stimulation is proportional to the effects 
of two forces, one related to the change in the (HT) 
and the other to the field of force around the anion 
of the acid added to the environment. A theoretically 
developed equation describes the results. Further 
analysis reveals the presence of three or more re- 
ceptor groups. Orders of stimulating efficiency are 
given.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


207. Coolidge, H. J., Jr. Notes on a family of 
breeding gibbons. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 288-294.— 
Two Hylobates concolor leucogenys obtained in French 
Indo-China were observed in the U. S. National 
Museum. Copulation is described; four figures 
illustrate the method used by the mother in carrying 
the young animal; and there are included brief notes 
on the behavior of the family.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


208. Cornetz, V. L’orientation des fourmis. (Ori- 
entation in ants.) La Nature, 1931, No. 2848, 
28-30.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


209. Crozier, W. J., & Pincus, G. Analysis of the 
geotropic orientation of young rats. VIII. /. Gen. 
Physiol., 1933, 16, 883-893.—The angle of orientation 
is measured as a function of the angle of inclination 
in adult rats of Race A. Variation in the angle of 
orientation is a declining rectilinear function of the 
angle of orientation. Variability data are in good 
agreement with those found earlier with young rats 
of the same race. Injection of adrenalin distorts the 
§-a relationship in a manner comparable to that 
found with young rats. Variability is not affected 
by the action of adrenalin in the adult animals. 
Interpretations are developed on the basis of the 
findings.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 











210-221 





210. D’Agostino, V. Sulla zoopsicologia di Plu- 
tarco. (On Plutarch’s animal psychology.) Arch. 
ital. di psicol., 1933, 11, 21-42.—In his three pamphlets 
on animal psychology (De Sollertia Animalium, 
Gryllus, De Esu Carntum) Plutarch reflects the con- 
temporary discussions concerning reason in animals, 
siding with the academicians against the Stoics. The 
author sets forth the results of recent investigations 
into the origins of Plutarch’s three tracts, their out- 
ward form, and their composition, and he fits them 
into the framework of Plutarch’s entire work.—R. E. 
Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 

211. Dannevig, A. The influence of light on the 
cod. Cons. perm. int. explor. de la mer j. consetl, 
1932, 7, 53-59.—Cod fry 4 to 8 days old, in experi- 
mental tanks, showed positive phototaxis to sunshine 
and to artificial light (500 W. ‘‘Vitalux’’ A/x Osram 
electric lamp, without reflector, giving light of wave 
lengths between 4000 and 270). Adult cod in covered 
spawning pond by night showed positive phototaxis 
to light of moderate intensity (25 W. Osram lamp) but 
negative phototaxis when exposed to light from the 
“Vitalux” lamp.—(Btol. Abst. VII: 15791). 

212. Debrue, G. Le chimiotropisme aux acides 
chez les animaux marins. (Chemotropism to acids in 
marine animals.) Arch. int. de physiol., 1931, 35, 

72-179.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

213. Denis, J. Notes diverses sur les Aranéides. 

Various notes on the Araneida.) Bull. Soc. entom. 
de France, 1931, No. 4, 53-59.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

214. De Saedeleer, H. Psychologie animale et 
psychologie humaine. (Animal psychology and 
human psvchology.) Rev. d’IJnst. de Sociol., 1933.— 
L. Verlaine has compared some experimental results 
which have been obtained by the objective study of 
behavior in man and other animals. Since the reflex 
is considered the simplest component of behavior, it 
should always respond in the same way under the 
same experimental conditions. Verlaine found, 
however, that the reflex response is partly dependent 
upon associative memory. Sensation, also, is partially 
based on associative memory. A study of the lower 
apes by Verlaine and Gallis points toward the fact 
that these animals also possess a faculty of generaliza- 
tion. The organism never reacts in any specific 
way but always in a more generalized manner.— 
S. H. Newman (Clark). 

215. Dolley, W. L., Jr. The factors involved in 
stimulation by intermittent light. /. Exper. Zool., 
1932, 62, 319—-326.—Previous work has demonstrated 
that intermittent light at certain flash frequencies 
and at certain intensities is more effective than the 
same quantity of light delivered continuously. This 
has been demonstrated for certain organisms and for 
photographic plates. The present study shows that 
the effect of intermittent light upon Eristalis tenax 
depends upon the length of the dark period, the length 
of the flash, luminous intensity during each flash, 
and probably also upon the total average illumination. 
—L. Carmichael (Brown). 


216. Eidmann, H. Die Koloniegriindung von 


strong 
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die Koloniegriindung der Ameisen. (Colony forming 
in Lasius flavus F. and recent studies on colony form- 
inginants.) Biol. Zentbi., 1931, 51, 657-677.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


217. Eisentraut, M. Biologische Studien im 
bolivianischen Chaco. II. Uber die Warmererulation 
beim Dreizehenfaultier (Bradypus tridactylus L.). 
Biological studies in the Chaco country of Bolivia. 
II. On temperature regulation in the three-toed sloth 
Bradypus tridactylus L.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1932, 16, 39-47.—The body temperature of the 
three-toed sloth is regularly higher than is the tem- 
perature of the surrounding atmosphere, but is 
influenced by the latter in a direct manner and there- 
by undergoes considerable variations.— 7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

218. Fischel, W. Dressurversuche an Schnecken. 
(Studies on the training of snails.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Physiol., 1931, 15, 50-70.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

219. Fraenkel, G. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Koordination von Reflexen und automatisch-nervisen 
Rhythmen bei Insekten. I. Die Flugrefiexe der 
Insekten und ihre Koordination. (Investigations on 
the coordination of reflexes and neuro-automatic 
rhythmsininsects. I. The flight reflex of insects and 
its coordination.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 
371-393.—Above the minimum temperature insects 
fly when stimulated tactually on such sensitive 
areas as the abdominal tip and the bases of the wings, 
and when the tarsae of the legs are experimentally 
released from contact with the ground. Head-on air 
currents also bring flight. These influences elicit 
flying by overcoming the inhibition of the tarsal 
contact, which is effective if but a single intact leg 
is touching the ground. The adequate exteroceptive 
stimuli may either set off flight directly, consequently 
releasing the tarsae (as in bees and wasps), or may 
bring an active tarsal extension which is of assistance 
in bringing the flying response (in the case of poor 
flyers such as crickets and roaches). The cerebral 
ganglion is not indispensable for the elicitation of 
inhibition of flight, but is important in the mainte- 
nance of flight and is necessary for ‘spontaneous 
flight.".—T7. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

220. Fraenkel, G. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Koordination von Reflexen und automatisch-nervisen 
Rhythmen bei Insekten. II. Die nervise Regulierung 
der Atmung wihrend des Fluges. (Investigations on 
the coordination of reflexes and neuro-automatic 
rhythms in insects. II. The nervous regulation of 
respiration during flight.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1932, 16, 394-417.—Kymograph records show in- 
creases in the rate and amplitude of insect breathing 
during flight. The activity facilitates breathing ner- 
vously in some insects (wasps), but inhibits it in 
others (beetles). Flying also has a less direct in- 
fluence on breathing, through the chemical effect of 
the blood on the controlling nervous centers.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

221. Fraenkel, G. Untersuchungen tiber die 
Koordination von Refiexen und automatisch-nervisen 
Rhythmen bei Insekten. III. Das Problem des 
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gerichteten Atemstromes in den Tracheen der In- 
sekten. (Investigations on the coordination of re- 
flexes and neuro-automatic rhythms in insects. 
III. The problem of the controlled respiratory cur- 
rents in the tracheae of insects.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Phystol., 1932, 16, 418-443.—The lappets of the 
stigmata are opened and closed synchronously during 
breathing in most of the insects studied, the general 
movement of air being from thorax to abdomen. In 
one orthopteran the four anterior pairs of stigmata 
(thorax) worked against the rear six pairs (abdomen), 
the former opening during inspiration, the latter 
during expiration.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University ). 

222. Fraenkel, G. Untersuchungen tiber die 
Koordination von Refiexen und automatisch-nervisen 
Rhythmen bei Insekten. IV. Uber die nervisen 
Zentren der Atmung und die Koordination ihrer 
Tatigkeit. (Investigations on the coordination of 
reflexes and neuro-automatic rhythms in insects. 
IV. On the nervous centers of respiration and the 
coordination of their activity.) Zsch.f.vergl. Physiol., 
1932, 16, 444-462.—Cricket and wasp studies show 
that the coordination of stigmata in respiration is 
controlled through thoracic ganglia, the abdominal 
pumping movements through abdominal ganglia. 
The respiratory rhythm is nervously determined by 
the center of most rapid discharge, but peripheral and 
circulatory stimuli have a regulatory function. In 
the general summary, the results of the series of 
studies are schematized in a convenient form, and 
there is an extensive bibliography.—T. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

223. Friedlaender, M. Zur Bedeutung der Flug- 
lochs im optischen Feld der Biene bei senkrechter 
Dressuranordnung. (The significance of the flight 
opening in the visual field of bees in a vertical training 
apparatus.) Zsch.f.vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 193-260. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


224. Friedrich, H. Mitteilung iiber vergleichende 
Untersuchungen iiber den Lichtsinn einiger mariner 
Copepoden. (Communications on comparative stud- 
ies relative to the light sense of certain marine 
Copepoda.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 121-138. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

225. Friedrich, H. Studien tiber die Gleich- 
gewichtserhaltung und Bewegungsphysiologie bei 
Pterotrachea. (Studies on the maintenance of 
equilibrium and the physiology of movement in 
Pterotrachea.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 
345-361.—Three sense organs are involved in the 
control of equilibrium and position in this gastropod 
mollusk. The ‘“‘dermal humps’”’ are sensitive to the 
muscular contractions involved in swimming, and 
cooperate with the statocysts of the same side in 
maintaining equilibrium, as do the eyes, which are 
least important in this regard. The statocysts also 
have to do with the control of muscular tonus. Im- 
pulses aroused in these sense organs are summated in 
the cerebral ganglion, and reach muscles on the same 
side of the body through the pedal ganglion. Crossing 
of impulses is less extensive, but makes possible the 
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coordination of the two sides in swimming. Experi- 
ments involved unilateral and bilateral removal of 
sense organs in various combinations as well as the 
cutting of nervous connections.—T. C. Schnetrla 
(New York University). 

226. Gelei, J. v. Die reizleitenden Elemente der 
Ciliaten in nass hergestellten Silber- bzw. Gold- 
priparaten. (The stimulus-conducting elements of 
the Ciliata as shown in wet silver and gold prepara- 
tions.) Arch. f. Protistenkunde, 1932, '77, 152-174.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

227. Gilchrist, F.G. The time relations of deter- 
minations in early amphibian development. J. 
Exper. Zool., 1933, 66, 15-49.—A study of the deter- 
minants of growth when “‘‘age differences”’ are largely 
avoided.—L. Carmichael (Brown). 

228. Gilhousen, H. C. Fixation of excess distance 
patterns in the white rat. /. Comp. Psychol., 1933, 
16, 1-23.—Rats were required to traverse a multiple- 
path maze consisting of 36 stools by jumping from one 
stool to another. The pattern of the paths was 
similar to that of Dashiell’s open-alley maze. Ina 
constant environment the animals developed prefer- 
ences for certain short paths. Traversing of a large 
number of short paths, followed by forced training on 
certain excess distance paths, did not prevent fixation 
of these longer paths in test runs where all paths were 
available. Different degrees of forced training on the 
excess distance paths were given separate groups of 
animals in order to discover the number of trials 
necessary to induce fixation. As few as six trials was 
sufficient in several cases. The author feels that the 
configurationalists have not sufficiently recognized 
the role of fixation in problem solving situations. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


229. Groebbels, F. Der Vogel als automatisch 
sich steuerndes Flugzeug. (The bird as an auto- 
matically steering airplane.) Naturwiss., 1929, 17, 
890-893.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15792). 

230. Hacker, A. Zur Physiologie des Reptilien- 
kleinhirns. (On the physiology of the cerebellum in 
reptiles.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 679-691.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


231. Hall, C. A comparative psychologist’s ap- 
proach to problems in abnormal psychology. /. Abn. 
& Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 1-5.—During observation 
on the behavior of white rats, the idea occurred that 
comparative psychology could assist in solving some 
of the problems of abnormal psychology. Some of 
the rats, considered neurotic because of their variation 
in conduct from the majority of rats when going for 
food, increased the speed of their performance with 
the increase of the drive (in this instance longer 
periods without food). It may be possible that study 
of the conduct of these rats may provide more in- 
formation concerning neurotic behavior, its relation 
to drives and barriers and methods of eliminating 
such behavior.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

232. Harnisch, O. Die Beeinflussung des Gas- 
wechsels der Chironomus-Larve durch Erhiéhung 
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des CO,-Partialdrucks des Mediums. (On the 
influencing of gas-exchange in the Chironomus larva 
(midge larva) by means of the partial COs-pressure 
of the medium.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 
76-88.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

233. Hertz, M. Uber figurale Intensititen und 
Qualititen in der optischen Wahrnehmung der Biene. 
(Concerning figural intensities and qualities in the 
optical perception of bees.) Biol. Zentbl., 1933, 53, 
10-40.—Bees were trained to choose between pairs of 
radially symmetrical figures of three types: type A, 
constructed of concentric circles; type B, many- 
pointed stars; type C, figures composed of dots or 
clover-leaf designs. Figural intensity depends on the 
contours of designs of a given type; figural quality is 
related to recurrent patterns of the contours. Both 
partners of a pair could be made positive only if there 
was proper balance between the qualities and intensi- 
ties of the components. The differentiation of figural 
quality persisted when the figure was colored instead 
of black, and the discrimination persisted when the 
figure was presented as a line drawing, with the 
contours of the previous figure remaining. It is 
possible to predict what choice the bee will make from 
a pair of figures conforming to the type used in these 
experiments.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

234. Hertz, 'M. Die Organisation des optischen 
Feldes bei der Biene. III. (Structure of the optic 
field in the bee. III.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 1931, 
14, 629.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


235. Hingston, R. W. G. Psychological weapons 
in animal fight. Character & Personality, 1933, 2, 
3—21.—Animals fight not only with physical weapons, 
such as tooth, beak, claw and hoof, but with psy- 
chological weapons as well. These include exposure 
of teeth, spreading of mane, arching of back, raising 
of hair, beating of chest, erecting of feathers, hoisting 
of spikes, pretense at stinging, movement of ears, and 
bringing into evidence strikingly marked patches on 
the body, as on the tail, ears, crest, throat or face. 
These are used to make the aggressor appear larger or 
otherwise more formidable than it really is. A theory 
of sexual behavior is discussed in this light.—M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 


236. Homann, H. Beitriige zur Physiologie der 
Spinnenaugen. III. Das Sehvermigen der Lycosiden. 
(A contribution to the physiology of the eyes of 


spiders. III. The visual power of Lycosida.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 40-67.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


237. Hopfinger, E. Ueber die Orientierung der 
Biene an der Futterquelle. (Orientation of bees in 
respect to the food source.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 
1931, 15, 431-485.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

238. Jacobi, A. Das Rentier. Einer zoologische 
Monographie der Gattung Rangifer. (The reindeer. 
A zoological monograph on the genus Rangifer.) 
Zool. Anz., 1931, Ergbd. 96. Pp. 264.—Including 


behavior data.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 7495). 


239. Kafka, H. Beitrag zur Psychologie eines 
niederen Affen: Grossenunterscheidung bei Cer- 
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cocebus fuliginosus. (A contribution to the psy- 
chology of a lower monkey: size discrimination in 
Cercocebus fuliginosus.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 
15, 71-120.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

240. Kalmus, H. Bewegungsstudien an den Larven 
von Sabellaria spinulosa Leuck. (Studies on the 
movements of the larvae of Sabellaria spinulosa 
Leuck.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 164—-192.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

241. Kazeeff, W. Les laiki. (Laiki.) La Nature, 
1931, No. 2854, 289-293.—A study of the characteris- 
tics of sledge dogs in Northern Russia.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

242. Kramer, G. Uber den klugen Weimarer 
Hund. (Concerning the clever Weimar dog.) Zeol. 
Anz., 1931, 96, 317-320.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15796). 

243. Kriszat,G. Zur Autotomie der Regenwiirmer. 
(On autotomy in the earthworm.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Phystol., 1932, 16, 185—203.—Under strong localized 
mechanical, chemical or electrical stimulation Lum- 
bricus herculeus may lose posterior segments in con- 
sequence of a series of (circular) muscle contractions 
the vigor of which depends mainly upon the strength 
of the stimulus. The response rips apart longitudinal 
muscles just in front of the stimulated segments. 
Autotomy does not occur within the anterior one- 
third of the body.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University ). 

244. Kréning, F. Hérorgane und Gehdérsinn bei 
den Insekten. (Auditory organs and audition in 
insects.) Naturwiss., 1930, 18, 380-387.—( Biol. 
Abst. VII: 15820). 

245. Kropp, B., & Enzmann, E. V. Photic stimula- 
tion and leg movements in the crayfish. /. Gen. 
Physiol., 1933, 16, 905-910.—When the two eyes of 
Cambarus clarkii are equally illuminated leg move- 
ments on the two sides are equal in frequency and 
amplitude. When one eye is covered leg movements 
are of greater frequency and amplitude on the side of 
the covered eye. When both eyes are covered the leg 
movements become similar on both sides. When one 
eye is lost the leg movements on the side of the lost 
eye are similar to those on the side of a normal 
covered eye.—C. H. Graham (Clark). 

246. Kiihl, H. Beitrag zur Plastizitat des Nerven- 
systems bei Brachyuren. (Contribution to the study 
of the plasticity of the nervous system in Brachyura. ) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 450-461.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

247. La Grange, E. L’autotomie de la queue chez 
un mammifére. (Autotomy of the tail ina mammal.) 
Arch. int. de phystol., 1931, 35, 225-228.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


248. Lucas, A. M. An investigation of the nervous 
system as a possible factor in the regulation of ciliary 
activity of the lamellibranch gill. J. Morphol., 1931, 
51, 147-193.—The ciliary activity of the lamelli- 
branch mollusk gill was shown to be independent of 
the nervous system. No fibers from the branchial 
nerve could be demonstrated histologically in the gill 
filaments, and electrical stimulation of the nerve did 
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not affect ciliary motion. The coordination impulse 
passes through the cytoplasm of the epithelial cells, 
and the velocity of propagation is influenced by the 
number of cell walls per unit length through which it 
passes.—D. G. Marquis (Yale). 


249. Luntz, A. Untersuchungen iiber die Photo- 
taxis. II. Lichtintensitét und Schwimmgeschwindig- 
keit bei Eudorina elegans. (Studies on phototaxis. 
Il. Light intensity and speed of swimming in Eudorina 
elegans.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 652.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


250. Luntz, A. Untersuchungen iiber die Photo- 
taxis. III. Mitteilung. Die Umkehr der Reaktions- 
richtung bei s‘arken Lichtintensitaiten und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir eine allgemeine Theorie der photischen 
Reizwirkung. (Experiments on phototaxis. III. The 
reversal of the direction of response in intense light 
and its implications with respect to a general theory 
of the stimulating effect of light.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Physiol., 1932, 16, 204-217.—Volvox and Chlorogo- 
nium colonies behave according to the intensity of 
directed light. The phenomena are accounted for by 
altering Hecht’s theory to postulate two concomitant 
reaction-series in the light-sensitive substance, one 
influenced in direct relation to the intensity of light, 
the second as an exponential function of the intensity. 
Below a certain intensity value the first process 
dominates, hence the colony moves toward the source 
of light; at the “optimum” the two processes are in 
essential equilibrium and the organism is seemingly 
“indifferent” to the direction of light; above the 
“optimum” the second reaction-series becomes 
dominant and forces a negative response to the light. 
This theory may explain certain features of Mast’s 
account of flagellar activity during phototropic 
response.—T. C. Schnetrla (New York University). 


251. Magard, P. Vie et moeurs des éléphants 
d’Afrique. (Life and habits of African elephants.) 
La Nature, 1931, No. 2853, 251-254.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


252. Marais, E. The termite queen as the brain of 
anorganism. Psyche, 1933, 13, 138—-153.—The writer 
describes his rare opportunity of observing a termite 
queen in her cell surrounded by workers. He located 
the queen with difficulty in one of many ‘“‘galleries”’ 
of the nest cavity, and by means of an electric torch 
which could be flashed on and off at pleasure was able 
to watch the queen, the egg-carriers, and the feeders 
continuously for several days and nights. The queen 
was surrounded in the first place by a bodyguard, a 
group of the larger class of soldiers which stood in a 
circle with heads turned away from the queen and at 
equal distances. The workers, who were engaged in 
three kinds of labor, worked in the crowded cell. In 
the first place, they carried off the eggs, which were 
being laid at the rate of fifty thousand per day by 
the queen. Some were feeding the queen, an extremely 
interesting and complicated process. A third sort of 
work of the ‘“‘masseurs” was more difficult to observe 
and understand. It seems to pertain to the feeding of 
the young with a fluid obtained from the queen’s 
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body. The question here is, what incentive is there 
for this cooperative work? It is evidently not a 
matter of mental satisfaction to the individual worker, 
nor is it a matter of loyalty to the queen, for some of 
them never have anycontactwithher. Yet ifshedies 
or is removed, all activity ceases. The writer offers 
the theory that she is the brain of the colony. He also 
offers some explanation of the fact that only the king 
and queen are sexually endowed by analogies in the 
processes of highly organized animals—some cells are 
for reproduction and some are somatic and psy- 
chological. The king and in part the queen are the 
former, and the workers and in part the queen are 
the latter.—7. R. Garth (Denver). 


253. Mast, S. O. Movement and response in 
Difflugia with special reference to the nature of 
cytoplasmic contraction. Biol. Bull., 1931, 61, 223- 
241.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

254. Mast, S. O. Locomotion in Amoeba proteus 
Leidy. /Protoplasma, 1931, 14, 321-330.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

255. Mast, S. O. The nature of response to light 
in Amoeba proteus Leidy. Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1931, 15, 139-147.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

256. Mast, S. O., & Johnson, P. L. Orientation 
in light from two sources and its bearing on the func- 
tion of the eyespot. Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 1932, 16, 
252-274.— Euglena orients under the influence of two 
perpendicularly crossing horizontal beams of light 
in a manner that conforms with the conditions of the 
“Resultantengesetz.”” This does not necessarily 
indicate that the response to light is proportional to 
the amount absorbed, as Buder maintains, but only 
that unequal stimulation of the two sides brings move- 
ments that reorient the organism. For the locomo- 
tion of the colonial organisms Volvox and Gonium in 
the two-beam field the ‘‘Resultantengesetz”’ is shown 
not to hold, since the light is focused differently in 
the pigment-cup of each zooid according to the posi- 
tion of the colony with respect to the sources. Calcu- 
lation shows that for Gonitum (as for certain insects) 
the stimulating efficiency of a given amount of light 
focussed on the central portion of an eye-cup is about 
nine times its effect on the posterior portion. It is 
recalled that the flagella must beat according to the 
manner in which the light is focussed in the eye-cup.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

257. Merker, E. Sehen die Daphnien ultra- 
violettes Licht? (Are daphnidssensitive to ultra-violet 
light?) Zool. Jahrb., Physiol. Abt., 1931, 48, 277-348. 
—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


258. Metzner, J. The feeding reactions of severed 
proboscides of Dileptus anser. Science, 1933, 78, 
341-342.—Proboscides of Dileptus were severed from 
the main body portions. Two categories of probos- 
cides were obtained, (1) proboscides with a mouth, 
and (2) proboscides not possessing a mouth. These 
were separately placed in dishes containing Colpodas 
in a hay medium. The stomatous and astomatous 
proboscides both exhibit the same feeding reactions 
as normal Dilepti.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 
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259. Minkiewicz, R. Les lois du kinétotropisme. 
(The laws of kinetotropism.) Arch. int. de physiol., 
1931, 35, 9-20.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

260. Molitor, A. Neue Beobachtungen und Ex- 
perimente mit Grabwespen, III. (New observations 
and experiments with sand-wasps. III.) Biol. 
Zentbl., 1933, 53, 160-165.—Further observations on 
two species, Psammophila hirsuta Kirby and Cercerts 
Latr.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

261. Miller, E. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
an Bienen und Ameisen tiber Funktionsweise der 
Stirnocellen. (Experimental studies on the method 
of functioning of the frontal ocelli of bees and ants.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 348-384.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


262. Nakazima, S., & Yotumoto, M. An experi- 
ment on the flight-ability of the silkworm moth 
(Bombyx mori L.) Bull. Miyazaki Coll. Agric. & 
Forestry, 1932, 4, 127-132.—In the unstimulated 
state, the average flight distances (from the height of 


1 m.) of @ and ? moths were 3.3 cm. and 2.5 cm., the 
maximum 18.3 and 7.8 cm. respectively. Under 
the stimulation of glacial acetic acid, the increased 
ratio of the flight distance (from the height of 1 m.) 


to that of the unstimulated moth was 29.3% in the 
oO 


3 and 5.5% in the 9. Under the stimulation of the 
odor of the @ alluring gland, the flight ability of the ¢@ 
increased 32% beyond the ability of the unstimulated 
moth at the same height of 1 m.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 
15798). 

263. Newton, H.C. F. On the so-called ‘‘olfactory 
pores” in the honeybee. Quar. J. Micr. Sci., 1931, 74, 
647-668.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

264. Nussmann, J.C. Further observations on the 
influence of transplanted eyes on the development of 
spinal nerves in Amblystoma punctatum. Zsch. f. 
vergl. Physiol., 1931, 13, 21-30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(( 


— > 


arn 

265. Peiper, A.. & Cammann, O. Der Zerfall des 
Atemzentrums im Tierversuch. (The breaking down 
of the respiratory center in experiments upon ani- 
mals.) Jahrb. f. Kinderhk., 1932, 86, 165-172.— 
Peiper holds that the respiratory disturbances of 
premature infants are due to the immaturity of the 
respiratory center. Histological investigations by 
Creutzfeldt and Peiper indicated that brain-stem 
birth hemorrhages are not responsible for such dis- 
turbances, as some had held. The present study 
indicates that if animals (rabbits) are allowed to 
breathe pure CO; or pure Nz their respiration mani- 
fests the apneic characteristics of some premature 
infants.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 

266. Peters, H. Die Sexualbiologie der Spinnen. 
(The sexual biology of spiders.) Jmago, 1933, 19, 
198-225.—The psychological moments involved in 
the exhaustive but purely biological research of 
Gerhardt and others have been neglected until now. 
It appears from manner of wooing and demeanor 
during intercourse that the male spider has the 
stronger urge to copulation, but the appetite of the 
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adult male is relatively weak. The instincts of the 
male and the female are reciprocal and would tend 
to preserve the species, but in extreme cases this 
disposition of instincts is disastrous to the wooing 
male, who becomes the victim of the female’s stronger 
preying instinct, depending upon the degree or 
intensity of the female’s appetite, the time in her life 
cycle, and special physical apparatus or defensive 
behavior of the male. Conjugal rites seem to serve 
the purpose of defending the male, but may still 
have their origin in the preying instinct. The method 
of transferring sperm by way of tentacles may be 
traced to difficulty in achieving copulation. If the 
tentacles originally served to transfer the sperm from 
the male to the female sex organs, they were later 
transformed into sperm reservoirs. Thus a thwarted 
instinct results in a morphological change, and in 
the case of spiders we see the urge for satisfaction 
being upheld even at the risk of race annihilation.— 
M. J. Powers (New York). 

267. Peters, H. Die Fanghandlung der Kreus- 
spinne Epeira diademata L. Experimentelle Analysen 
der Verhaltens. (The capturing behavior of the 
spider Epeira diademata L. Experimental analysis 
of this behavior.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 15, 
693-748.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

268. Pomerat, C. M. Mating in Limulus poly- 
phemus. Biol. Bull., 1933, 64, 243-252.—Other 
authors have shown that coefficients of correlation 
for homogamy are “high for species in which precise 
apposition of contact points is necessary for copula- 
tion.”” Accordingly, therefore, the theory of mechan- 
ical determination of homogamy would be supported 
if the coefficients of homogamy proved to be low in 
species which use only one point of contact in mating. 
This was found to be the case for 100 pairs of the 
horseshoe crab.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


269. Ramdas, L. A., & Venkiteshwaran, L. P. 
Spectrum of the glow-worm. Nature, 1931, No. 3234, 
726-727.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

270. Richardson, D. Effects of heteroplastic trans- 
plantation of the earin Amblystoma. Proc. Soc. Ex- 
per. Biol., 1931, 28, 998.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

271. Schneider, G. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Tonusschwankungen des Schildkrétenherzens. (In- 
vestigations on tonus variation in the tortoise heart.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 471-488.—In the 
heart of the tortoise there is no central control of 
tonus variations, which are greatest in the superior 
vena cava, less in the auricles, and least in the ven- 
tricle.—T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 


272. Schulz, W. Die Orientierung der Riicken- 
schwimmers zum Licht und zur Strémung. (Orienta- 
tion of Notonecta to light and to currents.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 392-404.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

273. Seifert, R. Raumorientierung und Photo- 
taxis der anostraken Euphyllopoden. (Versuche an 
Chirocephalus und Artemia.) (Spatial orientation 
and phototaxis in certain phyllopod Crustacea. Ex- 
periments on Chirocephalus and Artemia.) Zsch. f. 
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vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 111-184.—The theory of 
A. T. Miiller (the dorsum-down position of phyllopods 
corresponds to the distribution of body weight) is 
substantiated for the fresh-water form Chirocephalus, 
but the relatively variable phototropism of the brine- 
dwelling Artemia mainly controls its position. Light 
does not affect the Artemia larva (nauplia) until the 
ommatidia of the compound eye appear, i.e. the 
median eye is not involved in phototropism. Nega- 
tive in strong light, Artemia becomes more ‘“‘positive”’ 
as intensity of illumination is decreased. Addition 
of CO, or warm water to the culture medium produces 
a similar effect, but increasing the salt content of 
the medium does not affect the phototropism of the 
adult, although it causes the nauplia to reverse phase 
for a time. During the first half day the nauplia 
reverses its phototropism at about 30-60” intervals 
in daylight, and at 90” intervals in artificial light. 
Lightly shaking the culture dish also changes the 
phase for a time.—T. C. Schneirla (New York Uni- 
versity). 

274. Seo, A. Vergleichende physiologische Studien 
tiber die Chemoreceptoren des Frosches. (Compara- 
tive physiological studies concerning the chemical 
receptors of the frog.) Jap. J. Med. Sct., III, Bio- 
physics, 1932, 2, 249-255.—Quinine, HCI, saccharose, 
and soluble saccharine were used in studying localized 
stimulation of the chemical receptors on the mouth 
of frogs. By stimulating a certain small area near the 
middle of the tongue, ciliary movement of the mem- 
brane of the palate was accelerated. In order of 
effectiveness as stimulating agents quinine was first, 
HCl second, NaCl third, and saccharine fourth. 
The effects produced by saccharose were indefinite. 
When the tongue was previously stimulated by co- 
caine the effects of quinine disappeared but those of 
HCl were retained. In studying the exterior of 
debrained frogs no reactions were obtained with 1% 
quinine or saccharine solutions and only very concen- 
trated salt and sugar solutions produced reactions.— 


(Biol. Abst. VII: 15828). 


275. Skinner, B. F. The abolishment of a dis- 
crimination. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sct., 1933, 19, 825-828. 
—White rats were conditioned to react to one of two 
similar stimuli. ‘The resulting difference in behavior 
with respect to the two stimuli may be abolished in 
either of two ways. The reflex hitherto reinforced 
may also be extinguished, or the reflex hitherto ex- 
tinguished may be reconditioned. The present paper 
is concerned with the properties of these two kinds 
of change. One typical case of each is described. 
The conclusions are supported by about fifteen other 
cases, and no serious exceptions have appeared.’’— 
W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 


276. Skramlik, E.v. Uber die Wirkungsweise der 
Herznerven bei den Fischen. IV. (On the function- 
ing of the cardiac nerves in fishes. IV.) Zsch. f. 
vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 275-—289.—The heart of the 
fish is subject only to a strong inhibitory control 
through the vagus. When this nerve supply is cut 
the beat, now controlled autonomically, is very rapid 
in rate, and shows a decided arhythmic character. 
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In the excised fish heart there quickly appears an 
incoordination in the action of the two parts.—T. C. 
Schneirla (New York University). 

277. Skramlik, E. v. Uber die Wirkung der Vagi 
auf das Herz von Testudo graeca L. (Concerning 
the effect of the vagi on the heart of Testudo graeca L.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 489-509.—Each 
vagus affects mainly its side of the heart. Due to the 
asymmetrical position of the pace-setter in the venous 
auricle the control of the right vagus is more complete 
and is effected directly through the pace-setter.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

278. Skramlik, E. v. Uber die fiihrende Stelle im 
Reptilienherzen. (On the pace-setter of the reptilian 
heart.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 510-514.— 
The pace-setter of the reptilian heart lies in the venous 
auricle, and is situated somewhat differently in the 
turtle and in the snake.—T. C. Schneirla (New York 
University ). 

279. Starikov, G. S. Uslovnyie refleksy obezyan 
do i posle udaleniya 17, 18,119 poley kory. (Condi- 
tioned reflexes in monkeys before and after the re- 
moval of cortical areas 17, 18, and 19.) In Vysshaya 
Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, Moscow: GIZ, 1929. Pp. 80- 
92.—Conditioned visual and auditory food motor 
responses were established in 3 monkeys. The animals 
could obtain the automatically delivered food only 
by stepping upon a platform which rested on a 
springboard and registered on a kymograph. The 
visual stimuli were colored circles, colored electric 
lamps, and carefully constructed colored glass filters; 
the auditory stimulus was the sound of a metronome 
at 76 beats per minute. The conditioned stimuli 
were then differentiated by the method of contrasts, 
the colors from each other and the metronome from 
another metronome at 208 beats per minute. Finally, 
areas 17, 18, and 19 (Brodmann) were extirpated in 
2 animals and their C-R’s tried; in one of these the 
areas of each hemisphere were extirpated separately 
and C-R tests made between extirpations. The re- 
sults show that all C-R’s and their differentiations 
were retained after the extirpation of the areas in 
one hemisphere but that all visual C-R’s were lost 
and auditory retained after the extirpation in both 
hemispheres; neither was it possible to form a new 
C-R to color a year after the operation in 150 trials.— 
G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


280. Steiner, G. Die Automatie und die zentrale 
Beeinfiussung des Herzens von Periplaneta ameri- 
cana. (Automatism and central control of the heart 
in Periplaneta americana.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 
1932, 16, 290-304.—Practically the entire heart of 
this cockroach possesses a neurogenically derived 
automatism which decreases from posterior to ante- 
rior. A depressor effect is exerted on the heart action 
by impulses conducted through both the principal 
nerve cord and the accessory nerves of the heart.— 
T. C. Schneirla (New York University). 

281. Tello, J. F. Le réticule des cellules ciliées du 
labyrinthe chez la souris et son indépendance des 
terminaisons nerveuses de la VIII® paire. (The 
reticulum of the labyrinthine ciliated cells in the mouse 
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and its independence of the nerve terminations of the 
eighth pair of nerves.) Trav. lab. de recher. biol. 
Univ. Madrid, 1931, 27, 151-186.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark ). 
282. Thomas, M. L/’instinct chez les araignées. 
Instinct in the spider.) Bull. et ann. Soc. entom. de 
Belgique, 1931, 71, 151-166.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
283. Thomas, M. L’instinct et la psychologie des 
guépes prédatrices. (Instinct and psychology of the 
predatory wasps.) Bull. et ann. Soc. entom. de 
Belgique, 1931, 71, 255—285.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
284. Tietz, E. B. The humoral excitation of the 
nesting instincts in rabbits. Science, 1933, 78, 316.— 
Rabbits injected with the urine of pregnant women 
ovulated, developed corpora lutea, and showed a 
definite loosening of thefur. 7 of 14 rabbits built nests 
with the loose hair.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


285. Tinbergen, N. Uber die Orientierung des 
Bienenwolfes (Philanthus triangulum Fabr.). (On 
the orientation of the bee-wolf, Philanthus triangulum 
Fabr.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1932, 16, 305-334.- 
Chis digger-wasp locates its prey when on the wing, 
and by visual means, but stings only after its antennae 
touch the honey-bee. Flies rubbed with freshly- 
killed bee are attacked, but are usually released 
without being stung. Wasps lacking antennae do not 
attack under any conditions. (The antennae of 


Philanthus contain the organs described for other 
insects, but lack the pore-plates.) The prey is 
brought near the nest by means of a distance-orienta- 
tion, but then a ‘“‘nest-locality orientation,’ mainly 


controlled by vision, comes into play. A wasp 
habituated to a ring of pegs placed about its next 
entrance will respond to the pegs when they are 
moved within one meter of the opening, which is not 
found until the pegs are returned. Although sensitive 


to pine oil at a distance of centimeters, wasps habit- 
uated to this substance were not helped in finding 
nest openings marked by it. Although less precise in 


flight, wasps deprived of antennae succeeded in 
locating the nest without difficulty.—T. C. Schnetrla 
(New York University). 

286. Troemer, B. Untersuchungen iiber die 
Herztitigkeit der Fische IV. (Investigations on heart 
action in fishes. IV.) Zsch. f. vergl. Phystol., 1932, 
16, 463-470.—In the heart action of the eel impulses 
are conducted from sinus to ventricle in the tissue of 
the auricular canal.—T7. C. Schneirla (New York 
University 

287. Verrier, M.L. Etude anatomique de quelques 
poissons des grandes profondeurs. (An anatomical 
study of certain fish living in very deep water.) Ann. 
de Il’ Inst. Océanograph., 1931, 10, 129-146.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

288. Verrier, M. L. Contribution a l’étude des 
yeux des poissons de grands fonds. Comparison 
avec les yeux du Carassin doré macrophtalme. (A 
contribution to the study of the eyes of fish living in 
very deep water. Comparison with the eyes of the 
macrophthalmous Carassius auratus.) Arch. de zool. 
exper., 1930, 70, 52-69.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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289. Vincent, M. Une araignée sédentaire. (A 
sedentary spider.) La Nature, 1931, No. 2851, 152- 
157.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

290. Vogel, B. Ueber die Beziehungen zwischen 
Siissgeschmack und Niahrwert von Zuckern und 
Zuckeralcoholen bei der Honigbiene. (On the rela- 
tionship between the taste for sweet and the food 
value of sugars and alcohol sugar in the bee.) Zsch. 
f. vergl. Phystiol., 1931, 14, 273-347.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

291. Wahl, O. Neue Untersuchungen iiber das 
Zeitgedichtnis der Bienen. (Further investigations 
on the temporal memory of bees.) Zsch. f. vergl. 
Physiol., 1932, 16, 529-589.—The temporal memory 
persists at least six days, and perhaps as long as 
thirteen, but is limited to three days if the training 
periods conflict. When one food-place is used, the 
bee may be trained to five or six distinctive periods 
during a day, but interference results if the interval 
between periods is less than two hours. Training may 
be established for two food-places fifteen meters 
apart and some distance from the hive, so that each 
is visited during a distinctive period. The temporal 
memory depends upon activities associated with the 
24-hour interval, since a 48-hour training was not 
possible. Neither does this memory depend upon 
external changes associated with the time interval, 
since training was successful in a dark room and 180 
meters below the surface in a salt mine, and appeared 
to be independent of temperature changes. This does 
not suggest its dependence upon a circulatory rhythm, 
and a “hunger rhythm” control appears out of the 
question, from the fact that pollen-gathering bees 
may be trained to time intervals. The temporal 
memory is seen in young bees hitherto not associated 
with older bees or hive life. Its significance for normal 
foraging activities is suggested.—T7. C. Schneirla 
(New York University). 

292. Warnke, G. Experimentelle Untersuchungen 
iiber den Geruchsinn von Geotrupes silvaticus Panz. 
und Geotrupes vernalis Linn., zugleich ein Beitrag 
zum Problem der Orienterung der Tiere im Raum. 
(Experimental researches on the olfactory sense in 
Geotrupes stlvaticus Panz. and Geotrupes vernalis Linn., 
and a contribution to the problem of orientation in 
space in animals.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 
121-199.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

293. Wilson, M. O. Symbolism in the white rat. 
Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1932, 12, 93.—This was a 
delayed response problem in which the presentation 
occasion was the traversing of either the right or the 
left path of a bifurcated runway, the delay occasion 
the traversing of a 24-inch runway common to both 
divisions of the bifurcated path, and the response or 
functioning occasion the choosing of either the right 
or the left path of another bifurcated runway, each 
of which led to a goal. In problem one, the rat was 
to turn in the response compartment in the same 
direction as that of the turn in the cue compartment. 
In problem two, the turn in the response compart- 
ment was to be in a direction opposite to that of the 
turn in the cue compartment. The homolateral 
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problem proved to be the easier in terms of both 
percentage of rats meeting the criterion of mastery 
and number of trials required to reach mastery. The 
cue, apparently, was an intra- and extra-organic com- 
plex set up while traversing the right or left wing of 
the cue compartment and this was reduced pre- 
sumably to an implicit bodily set which was acted 
upon at the point of choice in the response compart- 
ment.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


294. Windle, W. F., O’Donnell, J. E., & Glasshagle, 
E. E. The early development of spontaneous and 
reflex behavior in cat embryos and fetuses. Physiol. 
Zool., 1933, 6, 521-541.—The first movements were 
observed in 14.5-15 mm. cat embryos in the fore limb 
and then in the neck. Simple, local unit muscular 
contractions occur a day before mass movements. 
The development of mass movements of the neck, 
trunk and limbs is totally integrated from the be- 
ginning and believed to be traceable to the early 
spontaneous flexions. Detailed motility becomes 
distinct from primitive mass reactions later. The 
progression of the mass movements over the organism 
and the later following of the reflex movements is 
traced. The unit contractions, if not actually myo- 
genic, involve musculature which is later employed 
by reflexes. 178 fetuses were studied from 44 decere- 
brated cats and the observations covered from 22 to 
36 days of age.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 


295. Winslow, C. N. Visual illusions in the chick. 
Arch. of Psychol., 1933. No. 153. Pp. 80.—Complete 
data were obtained from 26 Plymouth Rock chicks in 
the training series and from 25 in the illusion series. 
The Yerkes-Watson discrimination apparatus was 
used (diagram given). The vertical-horizontal illu- 
sion, illusion of interrupted extent, Miiller-Lyer 
illusion, and illusion of the breadth of rectangles were 
used. The discrimination response to the actual 
differences in the stimuli was well learned by the end 
of the training series. The results show convincingly 
that the discrimination response pattern suffered little 
disintegration from day to day during the illusion 
tests, since within a few trials the norm of five con- 
secutively correct responses was generally attained. 
Positive results were found in the case of all four 
illusions studied. Susceptibility to the illusion effect 
was found to persist through various sets of stimuli 
in which several different dimensions were repre- 
sented. Marked individual differences in suscepti- 
bility were shown in the case of all four illusions.— 


E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


296. Wolf, E. Critical frequency of flicker as a 
function of intensity of illumination for the eye of the 
bee. J. Gen. Physiol., 1933, 17, 7-19.—The bee’s 
characteristic response to movement is used to deter- 
mine the relation between critical frequency of flicker 
and illumination. This relation is a sigmoid one, 
critical frequency increasing with the intensity of 
illumination. The relationship between this finding 
and earlier ones on visual acuity are pointed out. 
Variation in the threshold intensities at the several 
flicker frequencies depends upon the flicker frequency 
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and on the number of functioning receptor elements. 


—C. H. Graham (Clark). 


297. Wolf, E. Sehschirfepriifung an Bienen im 
Freilandversuch. (Evidence of visual acuity in 
studies of bees at liberty.) Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 
1931, 14, 746—762.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


298. Wolsky, A. Weitere Beitrige zum Ocellen- 
problem. Die optischen Verhiltnisse der Ocellen 
der Honigbiene Apis mellifica L. (New contributions 
to the problem of the ocelli. The relations of the 
ocelli to vision in the honeybee Apis mellifica L.) 
Zsch. f. vergl. Physiol., 1931, 14, 385-391.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


299. Zalmanson, A. N. K voprosu o spetzializatzii 
pishchevogo i oboronitel’nogo uslovnykh refleksov 
vyrabotanykh na skhodnyie razdrazhiteli. (The 
problem of the specialization of food and defense con- 
ditioned reflexes to similar stimuli.) In Vysshaya 
Nervnaya Deyatel’nost, Moscow: GIZ, 1929. Pp. 
191-210.—In this experiment the development of an 
experimental neurosis in a dog was tried, not merely 
by forming fine differential C-R's or by the juxtaposi- 
tion of two antagonistic stimuli such as food and 
shock, but by a combination of the two techniques. 
A food C-R to a metronome of 76 beats per minute 
was first established in the dog, and then the de- 
velopment of shock C-R’s to metronomes of differing 
rates was begun. The differing rates first tried were 
76 vs. 176 beats. This differentiation became 
established after a considerable number of trials, the 
development being characterized by 4 stages: (1) con- 
fusion of responses to the two stimuli; (2) predom- 
inance of correct responses; (3) perfect specialization 
of the motor responses but the presence of salivation 
during the response to shock; (4) complete differentia- 
tion of the two C-R’s. The rates of metronome 
beating were then made more similar and no difficulty 
was found until they became 108 vs. 144, when the 
first disturbance occurred. However, by increasing 
the threshold and by long gradual training it was 
finally possible to preserve the differentiation even 
with rates of 112 vs. 126.—G. H. S. Razran (Colum- 
bia). 


300. Zuckerman, S. Recent research on animal 
behavior. Character & Personality, 1933, 2, 74-79.— 
A review of (1) Maternal Behavior in the Rat, by B. P. 
Wiesner and N. M. Sheard; and (2) Gorillas in a 
Native Habitat, by H. C. Bingham.—M. O. Wilson 
(Oklahoma). 


[See also abstracts 108, 112, 117, 118, 121, 125, 126, 
127, 139, 176, 185, 345, 480. ] 
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301. Burks, B. S. Needed evidence. Amer. 
Natur., 1933, 67, 206-221.—Treats the problem of 
relative effects of heredity and environment in 
determination of mental ability. History and de- 
scription of methods. Indicates lines for investigation 
which may be expected to yield more crucial findings. 
—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
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302. DeBacker, A. A German bard and his 
progeny. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 106-108.—This 
pedigree study is presented to show the hereditary 
influence over five generations of the musical talent 


of an ancient bard, Gassman.—M. V. Louden (Pitts- 
burgh). 
303. Haldane, J.B.S. Note ona fallacious method 


of avoiding selection. Amer. Natur., 1932, 66, 479- 
480.— McDougall in his Lamarckian experiment has 
generally selected his animals for training at random. 
In a few cases random selection was not effected before 
training began and he used for breeding the most and 
least sunoamniel member of each litter trained. It is 
pointed out by Haldane that this latter procedure 
tends to pick out recessive genes. Since this pro- 
cedure was employed only infrequently, it is unlikely 
that it would account for McDougall’s results, but it 
should be avoided in future work.—D. J. Ingle 
(Minnesota 

304. Kirkpatrick, C., & Cedarstrand, G. Nature 
and nurture in relation to twins and brothers in 


Who’s Who. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 371-384.—An 
endeavor to clarify the concepts of heredity and 
environment as used by students of the nature- 


blem from studies gathering their data 
from Who's Who. ‘There can be no final answer to 
nature-nurture problem. At the end of 
our quest we have found nothing to contradict that 
proposition.’’—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

305. Kiser, C. V. Trends in the fertility of social 
classes from 1900 to 1910. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 
Birth rates, corrected for age, were calcu- 

census data; in terms of children born 
per 100 wives the professional classes were lowest, 
higher, then skilled workers, unskilled 
workers, farm owners, farm renters, and farm laborers 
the largest number of children. In all classes 
rates for 1910 were lower than 
ose of 1900. Tables aun graphs give the detailed 
trends for each « . W. Richards (Yale). 

306. Lampron, E. M. Children of schizophrenic 
parents; present mental and social status of one 
hundred and eighty-six cases. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 
17, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark) 


307. Myers, C. S. Some psychological aspects of 


nurture pro 


' 1 
the general 
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lass. 


heredity. Scientia, 1933, 53, 331-337.—Some analo- 
gies have been drawn between heredity and the 
“specific accumulation” of Rignano. Memory or 


“specific accumulation” is not well enough under- 
stood to justify such comparisons; nevertheless, many 
constructions may be brought to bear upon problems 
of genetics from the psychological standpoint. The 
notion of “purpose” in explaining mechanisms is 
useful in the understanding of both heredity and 
psychological mechanisms. Chromosomes carry genes, 
but the idea of localizing traits in these genes accur- 
ately is not justified, any more than cerebral localiza- 
tion justifies the idea that a specific part of the cere- 
brum is the seat of a specific type of consciousness. 
In addition to the known facts about possible hered- 
itary transmission and mental reactions, there is a 


relationship between all of them which is more 
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significant because of the relationships in the con- 
figuration. The derivation of clearly-cut elements 
from analysis of a preexistent, vaguer, more general- 
ized complex is more important than deriving the 
complex from a synthesis of elements. Inhibition 
tends to repress one of a group of incompatible or 
antagonistic mental processes. Psychological inhibi- 
tion and facilitation are related to the hypotheses 
proposed by Correns and Bateson in explaining the 
presence or absence of various comb types in the 
domestic fowl. Reversals and changes in mental 
development often resemble those observed in genetic 
states.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 


308. Newell, R. R. Sizes of families and abilities 
of children. Eug. News, 1933, 18, 97.—Abstract 
of a paper before the Eugenical Section of the Com- 
monwealth Club of California. Reports from ques- 
tionnaires sent to 50 randomly chosen club members 
and to 50 inmates of the Sonoma State Home (feeble- 
minded) indicated that grandmothers of the club 
members were older but had slightly smaller families 
than those of the feeble-minded group. “If the 
grandmothers of the feeble-minded group had stopped 
after bearing their second child, only one in 12 of 
these unfortunates would have been born.”’"—M. V. 
Louden (Pittsburgh). 


309. Newman, H. H. The effects of hereditary 
and environmental differences upon human per- 
sonality as revealed by studies of twins. Amer. 
Natur., 1933, 67, 193-205.—The author has studied 
50 pairs of identical twins reared together, 50 pairs of 
same-sexed twins reared together, and 10 pairs of 
identical twins reared apart. Data were collected for 
a large number of physical and mental characteristics, 
but the findings on body weight, IQ, and tempera- 
ment-emotion are the only ones presented as illustra- 
tions. From present findings on the three twin 
groups the author draws this tentative conclusion: 
‘The actual differences in heredity have about twice 
as great an effect as do the actual differences in the 
environment in producing the differences observed 
in such characters as body-weight, IQ, and tempera- 
ment. This does not mean that heredity is twice as 
important as environment.’’ Each of the 10 cases 
of twins reared apart is described briefly. The study 
is being continued.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 


310. Outhit, M. C. A study of the resemblance of 
parents and children in general intelligence. Arch. 
of Psychol., 1933, No. 149. Pp. 60.—The problem 
of the inheritance of mental traits was studied. 
Intelligence tests of father, mother and at least four 
children were made. The Army Alpha was used for 
adults and the Stanford-Binet for children. Raw 
scores were reduced to terms of IQ. A growth limit 
of 14 years 10 months was worked out. The correla- 
tion between husband and wife was .741. Correlation 
between a single parent and a single child ranged 
from .400 + .086 to .688 + .055. It is concluded 
that the true relationship in mental ability of two 
successive generations of a family is approximately 
.80; that the intelligence of the offspring can be 
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predicted as well from one parent as from the other, 
whether the parent be selected on the basis of sex or 
ability; that the variability of a fraternity cannot be 
predicted from the divergence in ability of the parents; 
and that the offspring tend to regress toward the mean 
of the general population.— EZ. M. Achilles (Colum- 
bia). 

311. Paskind, H. A. Heredity of patients with 
psychasthenia. (Janet, Raymond). I. Arch. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1933, 29, 1305-1310.—The first paper 
deals with the hereditary factors. Histories of 890 
private patients form the basis of the study. That few 
precise studies have been made of the hereditary 
factor in psychasthenia is noted. 1648 relatives of 
the 890 patients showed a neuropathy. In these, 
nervous disorders were most common; psychosis was 
second in frequency. Two tables are included. 
Bibliography.—V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

312. Paskind, H. A. Heredity of patients with 
psychasthenia. (Janet, Raymond). II. Arch. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1933, 29, 1311-1313.—The second paper 
has for its objective the differences or similarities 
between the heredity of patients with psychasthenia 
and the heredity of persons in good mental health. 
The author compares his findings in psychasthenic 
persons with those of Diem in normal persons. The 
greater number of nervous disorders in the relatives 
of the psychasthenic patients as compared with those 
in the relatives of the mentally well was significant. 
The author concludes that it may be postulated with 
certainty that hereditary factors play a role in the 
etiology of psychasthenia. Three tables are included. 
—V.M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

313. Paskind, H. A. Heredity of patients with 
psychasthenia. (Janet, Raymond). III. Arch. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1933, 29, 1314-1317.—The last paper 
compares the heredity of psychasthenic patients with 
that of schizophrenic patients and those with manic- 
depressive psychosis. Data of Barrett and Siinner 
and those of the author are compared. Marked differ- 
ences were found that lend support to the view that 
psychasthenia is fundamentally different from manic- 
depressive psychosis and schizophrenia. Three tables 
and a bibliography.— V. M. Jones (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

314. Pomerat, C. M. Assortative marriage and 
infertility. Science, 1933, 78, 336.—Records of a 
consecutive series of 107 infertile married couples 
were used to study the relation between assortative 
mating and infertility. Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficients of 0.63 + 0.04 and 0.40 + 
0.055 were obtained for the height and trunk length, 
respectively, in these married pairs.—S. H. Newman 
(Clark). 

315. Rhine, J. B., & McDougall, W. Third report 
on a Lamarckian experiment. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1933, 24, 213-235.—Describes a continuation in the 
training of rats to swim a tank from the 13th to the 
24th generation of McDougall’s trained rat stock. 
The number of errors becomes progressively, though 
not regularly, smaller, from generation to generation. 
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This is not the case with the control rats (not bred 
from trained stock). With strong adverse selection, 
i.e. the worst performers in each generation selected 
for breeding, the continued improvement in per- 
formance of the stock is even more striking. The 
effect of favorable selection, i.e. of selecting the best 
performers, is not markedly different; thus selection 
has a comparatively small influence upon the mani- 
festation of the acquired hereditary ability to swim 
the tank correctly. A brief answer is given to some 
criticisms.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

316. Saudek, R. Identical twins reared apart: a 
comparative study of various tests of their intellectual, 
emotional, and social attitudes. Character & Per- 
sonality, 1933, 2, 22-40.—A graphological examina- 
tion of the handwriting of a pair of identical twins 
ten years after the twins have been given objective 
laboratory tests of intellectual achievement and emo- 
tional traits, has confirmed the correctness of the 
former in its general outlines and of the latter in 
practically all its details. These twins reared apart 
are probably quite similar intellectually, but they 
differ greatly in their emotional reactions.—M. O. 
Wilson (Oklahoma). 

317. Verschuer, O. v. The study of heredity as 
applied to psychic properties. Character & Personality, 
1933, 2, 41-47.—Inheritance of psychic properties 
may be investigated through the study of families 
and twins. There are three distinct aspects of the 
problem: (1) inheritance of morbid psychical proper- 
ties; (2) inheritance of healthy psychical properties 
lying outside the average; and (3) inheritance of 
healthy psychical properties lying within the average. 
Results hitherto reached show definitely that disposi- 
tions to normal as well as morbid psychical properties 
are inherited. Correct methods for the study of 
heredity should lead to further important discoveries. 
—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


318. Whetten, N. L. Education and size of family. 
J. Hered., 1933, 24, 275-278.—616 rural families in 
six Connecticut towns were studied by house-to-house 
survey. Approximately 300 of these families were 
selected as complete (mother 44 years or over, or 
over 40 and youngest child at least 10). The mean 
number of children was 3.2, the mean number of years 
of schooling of the parents 7.8. The correlation 
between numbér of children and years of schooling of 
parent (2 entries for each family) was -.30 + .02. 
Families in which neither parent had had more than 
elementary schooling had an average of 3.7 children; 
families in which both had had more than 8 years 
averaged 2.0 children. College parents averaged 1.7 
children. Differentiation was found between sizes of 
Catholic and Protestant, foreign and native-born, 
and farm and non-farm families. When a group of 
native-born Protestant farm families were considered 
separately for family size, no differentiation with 
respett to education of parents was found.—B. S. 
Burks (California). 


319. White, K. B. A clinical study of twenty-six 
pairs of twins. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 243-252.— 
26 pairs of twins were given several tests, some of 
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which had not been previously used in twin studies. 
Order of birth seemed to have no effect upon IQ. 
Che resemblance between twins in intelligence-test 
score was in general high. The Kuhlmann-Anderson 
Test showed a higher average IQ and a closer re- 
semblance between twins than did the Stanford- 
Binet.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


[See also abstracts 268, 406. ] 
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320. Adler,A. ThecaseofMrs.A. (The diagnosis 
of a life-style.) London: Daniel, 1933. Pp. 48.— 
[he pamphlet represents the verbatim notes taken 
by Margaret Watson (London) of a demonstration 
given before the Medical Society of Individual Psy- 


chology of London. “Only the absolute minimum 
of alterations necessary to secure understanding was 
made.’’ Ina short introduction the author points out 


the universal characteristic of any mental deviation: 
the patient has a feeling of a lack, and wants to over- 
ne this lack; he is striving toward an ideal final 
[Therefore the diagnosis of a mental deviation 
ns with an analysis of his goal, or direction. 

[here are as many varieties as there are individuals, 
all of which are anti-social. Every patient tries to 
ittain ‘‘superiority in the line of uselessness.’’ He 
evades a true solution. The author offers suggestions 
r the approach to a patient: Ask ‘‘empty questions,”’ 
) prevent insinuation and suggesting definite an- 
swers Observe and interpret his gestures rather 
than his answers. The case presented was unknown 
to the author; he read the case notes line by line, 
presenting every possible implication, discussing their 
validity, and explaining individual-psychological 
views affecting his judgment. In the beginning the 
author made a few guesses which were not verified 
by subsequent notes. His way of correcting is very 
i his diagnostic procedure.—H. M. 
Bosshard (Clark). 

321. Alexander, F. On Ferenczi’s relaxation prin- 
ciple. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 183-192.—The 
advantages and disadvantages of introducing Ferenc- 
zi's relaxation principle into analytic technique are 
considered and the different roles of the analyst in 
this and the classic neutral attitude pointed out.— 
P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

322. Auerbach, H. Einwiande gegen die Indi- 
vidualpsychologie: Zur Lehre von den Neurosen. 
(Objections to individual-psychology: contribution 
to the theory of neuroses.) Int. Zsch. f. Indtv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 248-253.—The article is an 
answer to Gaupp, who scored the Adlerian movement 
as being too narrow in its conception of the character 
of neuroses. Gaupp’s misconception is based essen- 
tially on the fact that he fails to appreciate that Adler 
does not look upon a neurosis as an illness sui generis, 
but always as a form of expression for the individual 
with a socially unadaptive or even useless goal in 
life.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


323. Casimir, R. De ontwikkeling en verbreiding 
der individual-psychologie. (The development and 
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spread of individual psychology.) Mensch en Maatsch., 
1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


324. Clark, L. P. The question of prognosis in 
narcissistic neuroses and psychoses. Jnt. /. Psycho- 
anal., 1933, 14, 71-86.—The prognosis for the nar- 
cissistic patient as to results from analysis is more 
favorable now than formerly. This is due to improved 
techniques; the methods which the analyst uses with 
this type of patient are described in some detail.— 
P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


325. De Saussure, R. Le point de vue normatif 
dans la psychanalyse. (The normative point of view 
in psychoanalysis.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 1932, 5, 
201-207.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


326. De Saussure, R. Apprendre et sentir ou des 
relations de la vie intellectuelle et de la vie affective. 
(Knowing and feeling, or the relations between the 
intellectual and the affective life.) Rev. fr. de psych- 
anal., 1932, 5, 208-219.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

327. Donat, J. Ueber Psychoanalyse und Indi- 
vidualpsychologie. (Psychoanalysis and individual 
psychology.) Innsbruck: F. Rauch, 1932. Pp. 303. 
M. 6.—Although the theories here brought together 
for common treatment differ in many respects, they 
are related both in content and historical origin. The 
author’s purpose is to give a clear introduction to 
them and an evaluation from different viewpoints. 
The essentials of Freud’s theories are thoroughly 
examined. Psychoanalytic treatment is discussed, 
and finally the cultural value of analysis and its rela- 
tion to religion, morality, education, and delinquency. 
Similarly with individual psychology—its theory of 
character and neuroses, its therapeutic and educa- 
tional methods, and its philosophy, much resembling 
the socialistic. The purposes and fruitful concepts of 
both Freud’s and Adler’s systems are emphasized, 
but also the directions in which they have been 
exaggerated into the false and the grotesque. These 
are often hidden and easily overlooked because of the 
assured presentation and apparent clearness of the 
theory.—J. Donat (Innsbruck). 


328. Dreikurs, R. Die Individualpsychologie und 
ihre Kritiker. (Individual-psychology and its critics. ) 
Int. Zsch. f« Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 103-—107.— 
Presents the introductory chapter of the book which 
has not yet appeared, Einfiihrung in die Individual- 
psychologie, by the present author. Offers in Section I 
not so much answers to critics as complaints that 
Adler is either understood and quoted too superficially 
or that his concepts and even exact terms are used 
without accrediting him with the original contribu- 
tion. A second section presents a defense of some of 
the fundamental concepts.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


329. Eder, M. D. The Jewish phylacteries and 
other Jewish ritual observances. IJnt. J. Psychoanal., 
1933, 14, 341-375.—A descriptive account is given 
of the form and usages of the phylacteries, the small 
fringed garment, the large praying shawl, and the 
door-post scroll. There follows a brief account of 
the general Jewish religious opinion regarding the 
nature and use of these objects. Then the amulet 
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and the phallic theories of modern scholars regarding 
these objects are briefly discussed. Clinical observa- 
tions on Jewish patients showing the role of these 
objects in the unconscious life are then given and 
discussed as to meaning. There follows a statement 
of the psychoanalytic theories of Abraham, Fromm- 
Reichmann, Bonaparte, Langer, and Reik, together 
with abstracts of Reik’s paper, Gebetmantel und 
Gebetriemen der Juden, Imago, 1930, 16, 388-434, and 
Langer’s paper, Die Jtidischen Gebetriemen, Imago, 
1930, 16, 435-485. The author then lists his own 
conclusions and appends a 78-item bibliography.— 
M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

330. Egyedi, H. Die Irrtiimer der Psychoanalyse. 
(The errors of psychoanalysis.) Leipzig: Braumiiller 
Univ. Verlbh., 1933. Pp. 85. RM. 2.80.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

331. Ferling, M. Suggestion-Technik. Die Kunst, 
sein Willen auf andere Menschen zu iibertragen und 
seinen eigenen Schwidchen und Fehler zu bekampfen. 
(Suggestiontechnique. The art of transferring one’s 
will to others and of combating one’s own weaknesses 
and errors.) Leipzig: Ferlings Buchverl., 1932. Pp. 
16. RM, 0.25.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

332. Flournoy, H. Le caractére scientifique de la 
psychanalyse. (The scientific character of psycho- 
analysis.) Arch. sutsses de neur. et de psychiat., 1931, 
27, 241-249.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

333. Franklin, M. E. Family reactions during the 
analysis of a case of obsessional neurosis. Jnt. J. 
Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 87-107.—Reactions of the 
patient’s family may be disturbing to the analysis, 
also the patient’s reactions to the analysis have an 
effect on the family life. A description of these 
elements in a given case is given in some detail. It is 
suggested that in some instances a relative of the 
patient may oppose recovery because the neurosis 
of the patient serves to satisfy the demands of the 
relative for emotional satisfaction.—P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


334. Freud, A. Report of the twelfth international 
psychoanalytical congress. Int. J. Psychoanai., 
1933, 14, 138.—Abstracts are given of the papers 
presented at the scientific sessions of the congress 
and the reports of committees and branch organiza- 
tions and transactions of the business meeting are 
summarized.—P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic). 

335. Freud, S. Sandor Ferenczi. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1933, 14, 297-299.—In a memorial Freud sur- 
veys his contacts with Ferenczi in their common 
interests and labors, and expresses his sense of grati- 
tude to Ferenczi for his assistance and inspiration 
and for his many contributions to the whole field of 
psychoanalysis. He then speaks of Ferenczi’s work 
Versuch einer Genitaliheorie, which he believes will 
some day be a source book in the development of 
“‘bio-analysis.”"—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

336. Heinrichs, H. Die Theorie des Unbewussten 
in der Psychologie von Eduard von Hartmann. (The 
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theory of the unconscious in the psychology of 
Eduard von Hartmann.) Bonn: Verein Studenten- 
wohl, 1933. Pp. 63.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

337. Hitschmann, E. Die Psychoanalyse der 
Zwangsneurose. (Psychoanalysis of compulsion 
neuroses.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychtat., 1932, 
142, 811-817.—The aim of the author is to show the 
difference between psychopathological and psycho- 
analytical points of view and the superiority of the 
latter. A case study reported by G. E. Stérring is 
singled out for special criticism.—C. W. Fox (Roch- 
ester). 

338. Horney, K. The denial of the vagina. Jnt. J. 
Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 57-70.—The early Freudian 
theory of infantile psychosexual development sug- 
gested that in girls vaginal zone primacy was not 
established until puberty and that in the infantile 
development the clitoris was the primary genital zone. 
This paper presents evidence from a variety of sources, 
including observations of young children as well as 
material from patients in analysis, tending to show 
that vaginal sexual sensations are a part of the in- 
fantile period of sexual development.—P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

339. Hull, C. L. Hypnosis and suggestibility. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1933. Pp. xii + 416. 
$3.75.—A summary of the work on the topic named 
completed under the author’s direction at Yale Uni- 
versity, together with an historical background and 
comments on the superiority of the scientific to the 
anecdotal method of investigation. Six previous 
hypotheses are shown by experimental methods not 
to present genuine problems in the sense in which 
they were proposed, and are in consequence called 
“‘nseudo-difficulties.”” It is then indicated that 
(1) hypnosis is a state of relatively heightened suscep- 
tibility to prestige suggestion, (2) this susceptibility 
alone is not hypnosis, (3) the susceptibility is at least 
a habit phenomenon, (4) it can be differentiated from 
volition and from commands, (5) ideomotor action 
and monoideism may also be conceived as habit 
phenomena, (6) there may be suggestive control 
(waking as well as in the trance) over some non- 
voluntary phenomena, and (7) hypnotic hallucina- 
tions may also be conceived as habit phenomena. 
There are references at the ends of chapters.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

340. Jekels, L. The problem of the duplicated 
expression of psychic themes. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 
1933, 14, 300—-309.—In dreams, neuroses, and dramatic 
creations there prevails a tendency to give a two-fold 
expression to a central psychic constellation, so that 
it appears in the consciousness in two guises, usually 
quite different from each other. Macbeth is used as 
an illustration, since Macbeth as son killed the king, 
then as king tried to kill the son. A similar duplica- 
tion characterizes the role of Macduff. In these two 
roles the author sees an expression of personal guilt 
feeling on the part of Shakespeare. The author cites 
an example of duplication from a case record and 
illustrates further with dreams showing duplication. 
Drama allows resigned recognition of guilt and its 
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re-casting in a socially productive form. Neuroses 
utilize guilt for purposes of instinctual gratification 
and dreams ignore it as far as possible. This general 
tendency fits in the category termed by Silberer 
“‘auto-symbolism.’—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 

341. Jephson, I. A behaviorist experiment in 
clairvoyance. Proc. Soc. Psych. Res., 1933, 41, 
Part 128.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

342. Jones, E. The phallic phase. Int. J. Psycho- 
anal., 1933, 14, 1-33.—Jones reviews the contribu- 
tions of Freud, Melanie Klein, Karen Horney, Helene 
Deutsch, Jeanne Groot and Josine Muller on infantile 
sexual development of children and presents his own 
views. Although he chooses the phallic phase as his 
topic, there is considerable discussion of the interrela- 
tionships of this with oral and anal phases as well as 
Oedipus and castration conflicts—P. Blanchard 
(Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic) 

343. Joseph, A. Rheumatoide Erscheinungen und 
ihre seelische Beeinflussung. (Rheumatic phe- 
nomena and their psychological influence.) Allg. 
sch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 95, 146-169.—A. B. Hunter 


; 


Clark 
344. Kaus, O. Anmerkungen zur Individual- 
psychologie. Remarks on individual psychology.) 
lig. Zsch. f. Psychiat., 1931, 95, 88-107.—A. B. 


Hunter (Clark 

345. Kroll, F. W. Ueber das Vorkommen von 
tibertragbaren schlaferzeugenden Stoffen im Hirn 
schlafender Tiere. (The presence of transferable 
sleep-producing substances in the brains of sleeping 
animals.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 
146, 208-218 The brains of animals which have 
been | into a state of sleep contain substances 
ch arouse sleeping states in other animals when 
uvenously or suboccipitally. The in- 
tensit) fect varies. The substance is found in 
the brain only during sleep.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


346. Landmark, J. Indikasjoner for psykoanalytisk 


injected intr 


of the et 


behandling. Indications for psychoanalytical treat- 
ment Tidsskr. f. d. norsk. laegeforen., 1933, 53, 
814-820.—Publication of a lecture delivered to the 
Norwegian Neurological Society on the kind of cases 


which are suited for psychoanalytical treatment, as 
well as several indications of treatments of individual 
patients. Neuroses, character anomalies, perversions, 
narcomanias and psychoses are enumerated as the 
main categories of mental disease suitable for analytic 
treatment VW. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

347. Landry, L. La notion de la mort dans les 
réves. The concept of death in dreams.) J. de 
psychol., 1933, 30, 639-641.—A discussion of dreams 
in which a person known to be dead appears to live.— 
N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 

348. Menninger, K. A. Psychoanalytic aspects of 
suicide. Jnit. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 376-390.— 
lhe author presents the thesis that suicide is a grati- 
fication of self-destructive tendencies, which consist 
of an aggressive element, the wish to kill, and a sub- 
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missive element, the wish to die. The motivation 
may come from the ego, the super-ego, or the id. The 
act includes three components, that of killing, that of 
dying, and that of being killed. The author discusses 
the analytic significance of each of these, illustrating 
with case references.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester 
State Hospital). 


349. Oliveira, H. de. O complexo de édipo em 
pediatria. (The Oedipus complex in pediatrics.) 
Bahia Med., December 30, 1932. Pp. 306-309.— 
Recognition of the role of the Oedipus complex often 
assists in diagnosis and treatment of children’s ill- 
nesses. A case is cited with differential diagnoses of 
epilepsy, laryngeal spasm, and emotional respiratory 
spasm. Anamnesis showed marked Oedipus complex, 
and when this difficulty was met, other sympto- 
matology vanished. A second case—under-nourished, 
constipated, suffering from anorexia and night sweats 
—made good recovery when the mother was made to 
recognize the Oedipus situation and to take proper 
measures.—M. H. Erickson (Worcestes State Hos- 
pital). 


350. Omwake, K. T., & Loranz, M. Study of 
ability to wake at a specified time. /. Appl. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 468-474.—Experiments conducted with 20 
college girls indicate that ‘‘the ability to wake at a 
specified time is a special ability, exercised more 
effectively by some than others.’’ Subjects most 
confident in their ability to wake were most successful. 
For the successful group of 10 subjects an average of 
49% wake within 30 minutes, 30% within 15 minutes, 
and 10% exactly on time. ‘Attempting to wake ata 
specified time disturbs sleep.”” After 4:30 the per cent 
of wakings is much larger than before 4:30.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

351. Pauncz, A. Der Learkomplex, die Kehrseite 
des Odipuskomplexes. Beitrag zur Sexualtheorie. 
(The Lear-complex, the reverse side of the Oedipus- 
complex. Contribution to the theory of sex.) Zsch. 
. Psychiat., 1933, 143, 294-332.—The 
Lear-complex is an incestuous fixation of parents upon 
their children. While the Oedipus-complex depends 
exclusively upon the unconscious, the Lear-complex 
involves rather the conscious. Examples from 
Shakespeare, Balzac, etc., are discussed. The con- 
cept of the adult libido sheds light upon many 
pathological phenomena.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

352. Pichon, E. Réve d’une femme frigide. (The 
dream of a frigid woman.) Rev. fr. de psychanal., 
1932, 5, 220-228.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

353. Radecki, W. Contribuicfo ao estudo da sug- 
gestfo e suas applicacdes. (A contribution to the 
study of suggestion and its applications.) Ann. da 
Colon. de psychopath., 1929, 2.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

354. Reik, T. New ways in psychoanalytic tech- 
nique. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 321-334.—The 
author believes that the element of surprise signifying 
the emotional reaction to the sudden discovery of a 
repressed part of the ego is very effective in analysis. 
He elaborates this point and then suggests the need 
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of the analyst’s approaching psychic material with an 
open mind. Such an open mind is best obtained by a 
free following by the analyst of his own unconscious 
trends. He feels that the more important discoveries 
and insights in analysis come asa surprise to analysand 
and analyst alike. To follow a prescribed course of 
reasoning in analysis defeats its purpose, but by fol- 
lowing one’s unconscious better communication can 
be “‘officially’’ established with the unconscious of the 
patient.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 


355. Rowland, L. W. The relation of judgments of 
excitement value to certain bodily changes shown 
during hypnotic dreams. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1932, 
12, 92.—This is an abstract of a paper read on the 
above subject. The study was divided into two parts. 
First, items having different degrees of excitement 
were located along a linear scale. The scale of values 
was determined by 96 college students who acted as 
judges. Representative items and corresponding scale 
values were: seeing candles burn, 1.28; feeling the 
sting of an insect, 3.85; receiving a blow from an 
assassin, 6.71; and seeing a head severed from the 
body, 7.82. Second, items for the scale were used as 
“‘dream material’’ for hypnotized subjects. Pneumo- 
graph records showed that increase in the irregularity 
of breathing was roughly proportionate to the scale 
value of the item.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


356. Schilder, P. Psychoanalyse und Biologie. 
(Psychoanalysis and biology.) Jmago, 1933, 19, 
168-197.—Freud considered psychoanalysis a biolog- 
ical science. Psychoanalysis from Freud on, especially 
under the influence of F. Deutsch, Groddeck, and 
Jelliffe, has emphasized that psychological: phe- 
nomena are immediately related to events in the 
organism and have exact physical counterparts. 
Hence, in turn, a study of biological problems should 
cast light on many psychoanalytical problems. The 
following analogies are striking: recessive traits in 
inheritance and repression in mental life; the latent 
potentialities of cells and the subconscious activity of 
the mind; asexual reproduction and the urge to self- 
assertion; chromosome reduction and cell union, on 
the one hand, and the feeling of incompleteness and 
urge to unite (sex urge), on the other; common origin 
and juxtaposition of organs about the genitals, and 
the anal and urethral tendencies in the subconscious 
levels; union of cells, insertion of penis, and the 
attempt of the ego to return to the womb; decisive 
points in the development of the sex organs and turn- 
ing points in sex life. Injuries to the nervous system 
have corresponding defects in perception. When 
soldiers lacking an arm or leg were shown pictures 
of people with the same deformity very rapidly, they 
always saw whole bodies; but in dreams the sense 
impressions would return in correct form. There are 
organic conditions requiring sleep, and there is the 
psychic urge to sleep.—M. J. Powers (New York). 

357. Schmideberg, M. Some unconscious mech- 
anisms in pathological sexuality and their relation to 
normal sexual activity. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 
225-—260.—Material from a group of cases offers 
evidence that anxiety, sense of guilt and aggressive 
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impulses join with sexual impulses to motivate sex 
behavior of excessive and obsessional nature. The 
relief of anxiety and satisfaction of aggressive tenden- 
cies made sexual activity pleasurable for some of the 
cases, although sexual satisfaction was not obtained.— 
P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 


358. Searl, M. N. Play, reality, and aggression. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 310-320.—The relation- 
ship of play to reality, which is considered to be the 
link between wish life or psychic reality and organic 
reality, is discussed, with an elaboration of the 
differentiation between reality and non-reality as the 
first step in the psychic development. Relationship 
of play to aggression is then discussed by means of a 
case report. Conclusions are: play dictated by the 
super-ego is compulsive and furnishes not pleasure but 
anxiety relief; a stable reality adjustment develops 
through a primary play attitude; and a play attitude 
requires sufficient contact with reality to permit 
symbolism and a preponderance of pleasure over 
aggressive hate.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State 
Hospital). 


359. Searl, M. N. A note on symbols and early 
intellectual activity. Int. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 
391-397.—New situations to be apprehended at all 
must be apprehended in part in terms of the already 
familiar, but only in part. A feeling of familiarity is 
the part played by the affective intuitive aspect of 
apprehension. The chief réle of the intelligence is in 
the noting of differences, but this may be greatly 
lessened in strongly emotional situations and recogni- 
tion is more fully determined by the affect non- 
intellectually, in terms of the already familar. The 
author then elaborates the mental procedures of the 
child in assimilating new symbols, illustrating with 
case references and portraying the small child’s rela- 
tion to unknown objects.—M. H. Erickson (Worces- 
ter State Hospital). 


360. Weizsiicker, V. v. Kirpergeschehen und 
Neurose. (Bodily phenomena and neurosis.) Jnt. 
Zsch. f. Psychoanal., 1933, 29, 16-116.—In a clinical- 
theoretical paper, too extensive for adequate brief 
abstract, the author deals with the problem of 
somatic phenomena in the neuroses. Analysis of a 
male patient of twenty with a history of difficulty in 
micturition showed an identification with the father, 
who, during his terminal illness a year and a half 
before, had suffered from retention of urine necessitat- 
ing catheterization. Desire to urinate was associated 
with sexual sensations. He must not urinate because 
a listener might be sexually aroused. The symptom 
had then the significance of punishment at the same 
time that it served the purpose of gratification. 
Early masturbation fantasies of intercourse with his 
mother were accompanied by a desire to urinate. 
At a deeper level the symptom was of bisexual sig- 
nificance, with the patient identifying his bladder 
with the mother’s uterus, associated with self-im- 
pregnating fantasies. During the course of analysis 
the patient developed tonsilitis, which proved to be of 
psychological significance, enabling the patient to 
avoid an unpleasant transference situation. A num- 
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ber of non-analytical cases are cited in brief, in which 
a tonsilitis occurred in a psychological setting.— 
M. R. Kaufman (Cambridge, Mass.) 

361. Winsor, A. L., & Strongin, E. I. A study of 
the development of tolerance for caffeinated bever- 
ages. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 725—734.—Pre- 
vious research with parotid secretion had indicated 
that the normal flow from either of these glands could 
be measured accurately. Furthermore, a preliminary 
test had shown that the rate of secretion from these 
glands was definitely affected by the ingestion of 
coffee Normal secretion for fifteen minutes was 
first recorded, and this served asa control rate. Then 
the subject drank two cups of coffee and the rate of 
secretion in the subsequent period was recorded. 
Warm water and decaffeinated coffee were occasionally 
substituted. Tests made when both habituated and 
non-habituated coffee drinkers were used as subjects 
yielded significant differences between the two groups. 
Accordingly a new group of unhabituated subjects 
was selected and each subject was given two pints of 
a commercialized beverage containing caffeine at a 
given hour each afternoon. Gradual reduction in 
parotid flow following the giving of } dosage on 


successive days was shown.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
362 Wittels, F. The superego in our judgments of 
sex. Int choanal., 1933, 14, 335-340.—The 
1uthor discusses the concepts “masculine” and 
‘feminine Che experience of masculineness signifies 
1 formative principle, something clearly defined, while 
at which is formless, limitless, and obscure is 
feminine \ctivity and passivity also enter into 
these concepts. Biologically as well as analytically 
pregnancy is a masculine experience. Self-display is 
masculine. Biologically all creatures are bisexual, 
but there is a constant struggle in civilization for 
expression in favor of one or the other sex. Therefore 
we experience as masculine or feminine that which 
at any given time or place is held to be such, hence the 
decision lies with the superego: it is socially condi- 
tioned."’ However, the superego in turn may be 


influenced by biological (constitutional) factors.— 
M. H. Erick Worcester State Hospital). 


363. Zondek, H., & Bier, A. Hypophysis and 
sleep. Alin. Woch., 1932, 11, 760.—During sleep 


there was an increase of bromine in the medulla 
oblongata. The percentage of bromine in the hypo- 
physis was decreased. The injection of 1 mgm. of 
this ‘““‘bromine-hormone”’ from the hypophysis was 
efficacious in producing great drowsiness and fatigue 


in man.—D. J. Ingle (Minnesota). 
[See also abstracts 37, 83, 107, 116, 141, 143, 183, 
185, 515, 522, 561, 693, 720. 
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364. Adler, A. Was ist wirklich eine Neurose? 
(What is the essential nature of a neurosis?) /Jnt. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 177-185.—Using a 
clinical case history and analysis to illustrate his 
points, Adler develops the view that a neurosis is 
the automatic exploitation by the patient of symp- 
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toms which originated in consequence of some shock- 
ing experience. The origin of the symptoms and the 
use made of them are not understood by the patient 
himself. Such exploitation is most easily resorted to 
by those who fear the loss of their imagined social 
status and who have been led to the use of such 
subterfuges to gain their ends by having been given 
the wrong training in social adjustments, usually 
because of over-indulgence.—O. N. de Weerdt 
(Beloit) 

365. Alberti, J. L. Los estudias psicol6gicos en la 
escuela de medecina. (Psychology in the school of 
medicine.) Jm Alberti, J. L., Archivos del laboratorio 
pbsicologta. Buenos Aires: Univ. of Buenos Aires, 
1931. Pp. 301-314.—Experimental-clinical psychol- 
ogy must take its rightful place beside the other 
sciences propaedeutic to medicine for the reason that 
the pathological case must always be viewed from two 
angles—the organic physico-chemical substrate, and 
its functional manifestations. Some patients may 
be treated successfully from the psychological view- 
point.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

366. Aschner, B. Heilerfolge der Konstitutions- 
therapie bei weiblichen Geisteskranken, insbesondere 
bei Schizophrenie. (Therapeutic results of constitu- 
tional therapy in mental illness in women, particularly 
in schizophrenia.) Stuttgart-Leipzig: Hippokrates- 
Verl., 1933. Pp. 364. RM. 15.50.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

367. Babcock, H. Dementia praecox: a psycho- 
logical study. Lancaster, Pa.: Science Press, 1933. 
Pp. 167.—‘*This study seeks to show: A. That recent 
experimental technique gives evidence that the 
phenomena of dementia praecox are similar to those 
observed in other diseases where organic deterioration 
rather than mental habituation is the accepted basis 
of abnormality. Since deterioration will explain 
all the phenomena of dementia praecox, it is valid 
prima facie to accept the general explanation which 
accords with other types of abnormality, and it 
becomes unwarranted to hypothecate other causes 
based on observations of normal persons. B. That 
certain aspects of dementia praecox can only be 
explained with reference to a theory of mental impair- 
ment due to organic or physiological causes.”’ A 
comparison is made between the scores obtained by 
216 non-psychotic subjects and 206 dementia praecox 
subjects on a series of tests used to measure ‘“‘mental 
efiiciency.’” The author controlled the factor of 
intelligence and reports a reliable difference between 
normal persons and dementia praecox patients in this 
characteristic. She concludes among other things 
that in the earliest stages the characteristic defect 
is one of retarded associations, and that a marked 
learning defect which is found is probably secondary to 
this.—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

368. Betzendahl, W. Persénlichkeitsentwicklung 
und Wahnbildung. (Personality development and 
delusional structure.) Berlin: Karger, 1932. Pp. 321. 
RM. 16.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

369. Borel, J. A. Les méconnaissances systéma- 
tiques chez l’aliéné. La méconnaissance de la mort. 
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(Systematic.repressions in the insane. Repressions 
concerning death.) Paris: Thése de medecine, 1931. 
Pp. 98.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

370. Bromberg, W., & Schilder, P. Psychologic 
considerations in alcoholic hallucinosis—castration 
and dismembering motives. Jnt. J. Psychoanal., 
1933, 14, 206—224.—Besides the previously recognized 
homosexual expressions in alcoholic hallucinations, 
there are castration fears and fears of dismemberment. 
The evidence presented in support of this statement 
comes from a study of eleven case records from 
Bellevue Hospital, not from patients in analysis.— P. 
Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic). 

371. Brunschweiler, H. Rapports probables de 
certaines dyskinésies, notamment des dysbasies 
dystoniques et de la bradycinésie avec la conduction 
nerveuse etle facteurtemps. (The probable relation- 
ships of certain dyskinesias, particularly dystonic 
dysbasias and bradykinesia, to nervous conduction 
and the time factor.) Arch. suisses de neur. et de 
psychiat., 1931, 27, 417-429.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

372. Buckley, A. C. Nursing mental and nervous 
diseases, from the viewpoints of biology, psychology, 
and neurology. (3rd ed.) Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
1933. Pp. 321. $3.00.—The author has rearranged 
the chapters on classification and cases of mental 
disorders, rewritten the chapter on mental hygiene, 
and added a chapter on legal aspects of mental illness. 
A section of the book relating to organic diseases 
(non-mental) contains data on new medical aspects. 
New references have been added.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 

373. Bumke, O. Handbuch der Geisteskrank- 
heiten. (A handbook of mental diseases.) Berlin: 
Springer, 1932. Pp. lxxxvii + 6561. RM. 685.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

374. Cady, L. D. Functional constipation: treated 
by psychotherapy and physicochemical methods. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 138, 27-29.—The majority of 
cases of constipation are of neurogenic origin. Keep- 
ing the colon empty becomes the occupation of elderly 
people who have little else to make them hypochon- 
driacal. A thorough personality and habit study 
should be made, supplemented by various tests, e.g., 
barium enema and motility tests. The gastrocolic 
reflex should be taken advantage of by the patient 
who can use mineral oil and the hydrophilic vegetable 
gums. Three case histories are given to show the 
effects of this treatment. Intractible patients are 
usually those whose emotional conditions cannot be 
changed by psychotherapeutic methods.—L. S. 
Selling (Institute for Juvenile Research). 

375. Claude, H., & Ey, H. Hallucinose et hallu- 
cination. Position actuelle du probléme. (Halluci- 
nosis and hallucination. The present position of the 
problem.) Encéph., 1932,27.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

376. Cooper, O. A. Possibilities of occupational 
therapy in a child guidance clinic. Occup. Therap. & 
Rehab., 1933, 12, 293-298.—Typical cases in which 
the usual child guidance techniques are inadequate or 
unduly slow. The occupational therapy program 
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may contribute to self-expression, sense of accom- 
plishment, and understanding how to play. It may 
likewise aid the psychologist or psychiatrist in study- 
ing the child in play or other situations with a view 
to discovering leadership, initiative, originality, etc.— 
H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

377. Credner, L. Neurose als Flucht vor Verant- 
wortung. (Neurosis as escape from responsibility.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 207-215.—The 
responsibilities which the neurotic seeks to avoid are 
not real, but tend to be created by his fears of being 
unable to live up to an over-exalted self-imposed 
status. His sense of discouragement, the feeling of 
inadequacy, is, however, very real, and in no sense 
imaginary. The over-exalted position which such an 
individual feels he should occupy is the direct result 
of faulty training, most frequently of over-indulgence. 
The fear of criticism, which is closely connected with 
the fear of inadequacy, emphasizes the social character 
of the whole thought system. Various forms of escape 
are discussed and illustrated with records of clinical 
cases.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

378. Dayton, N. A. The Walter E. Fernald plan 
for the examination of retarded school children. 
New England J. Med., 1932, 207, 913-933.—The 
history and plan of operation of the traveling psy- 
chiatric school clinics founded by Fernald are given in 
some detail. The first traveling clinic in Massachu- 
setts was organized in December, 1914. In 1921 
traveling clinics were operating from each of the 
fourteen institutions under the Department of Mental 
Hygiene. Each member of the clinic staff is instructed 
in the procedure of carrying out Fernald’s well-known 
ten-point scale examination.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

379. De Morsier, G. L’importance des troubles 
mentaux et nerveux postencéphalitiques pour la 
nosologie et la pathogénie des psychoses et des 
névroses. (The importance of mental and nervous 
postencephalitic disorders for the nosology and 
pathogenesis of psychoses and neuroses.) Arch. 
suisses de neur. et de psychiat., 1931, 27, 125-136.— 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

380. Devine, H. Psychic pain and the psychoses. 
Brit. Med. J., 1931, No. 3694, 742-744.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

381. Diethelm, O. Non-organization and dis- 
organization of the personality during psychoses. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychtat., 1933, 29, 1289-1304.—The 
steady increase of personality organization during 
adolescence and the complete organization of the 
mature person are discussed. The assertion is made 
that in a genetic-dynamic approach to psychiatric 
problems, important consideration should be given 
to the degree of organization in the personality 
studied. The similarity between certain symptoms in 
a schizophrenic disorder and in normal or mentally 
disturbed adolescence is emphasized. Three cases 
are discussed: one who was observed through three 
manic excitements, one in whom maturity was de- 
layed, and one who presented a serious schizophrenic 
disorder. The assertion is made that “expressions of 
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non-organization in an affective psychosis are fre- 
quently mistaken for symptoms of disorganization.’’— 
V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

382. Dreikurs, R. Was ist in Wirklichkeit die 
Neurose? (What is in reality the nature of a neu- 
rosis?) Int. Zsch.f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 193-201. 

-A neurosis is always the symptom of a lack of 
courage, of the lack of a proper and adequate amal- 
gamation of the interests of the individual with those 
of his associates. His trouble does not begin, but only 
becomes manifest, with the appearance of the neu- 
rosis. The tension under which he has previously 
labored has somehow been reduced for the patient by 
the particular expressive trait in question. A re- 
organization of the individual by which this funda- 
mental tension is removed is thus the only adequate 
treatment.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

383. Engerth,G. Zeichenstérungen bei Patienten 
mit Autotopagnosie. (Disorders of drawing in 
patients with autotopagnosia.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. 
u. Psychiat., 1933, 143, 381-402.—Three cases—one 
of finger-agnosia and two of combined finger-agnosia 
and autotopagnosia—also manifest signs of agraphia, 
right-left disturbance, difficulties in orientation, etc. 


In all these cases there are marked disorders in 
drawing, especially drawings of the face and hands, 
such that they are markedly similar to children’s 


drawings. Both patients and children rely to a great 
extent upon kinesthetic and cutaneous sensations 
and upon symbolization. Although there have been 


no confirmations through autopsy, there are indica- 
tions of left parietal disorders in all three cases re- 
ted { W. Fox (Rochester). 


384. Fischer, S. Die Intelligenz und ihre Priifung 
bei leichten Schwachsinnsformen. (Intelligence and 
its testing in mild forms of feeble-mindedness.) Ber- 
lin: Springer, 1933.—This article was published 
originally in the Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 
1925, 97, 53-105.—The psychiatrist has hitherto 
lacked a method for determining the presence and 
degree of mild feeble-mindedness in adults. Fischer 
offers here a tentative solution to the problem. By 
intelligence he means the capacity for making correct 
abstractions and grasping relationships under instruc- 


tion, and the capacity to set such problems inde- 
pendently. 40 normal adults were used to determine 
normal achievements. The methods for testing 


intelligence included problems in abstraction, defini- 
tion of concepts, grasping of relations, and criticism. 
Statistical studies indicate that the method is useful 
in discovering and measuring mild forms of feeble- 
mindedness and dementia. The correlation between 
the results of all the tests and estimatesof intelligence 
was .83 C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

385. Gafafer, W. M. Kenelm Digby, seventeenth 
century psychotherapist. Human Biol., 1933, 5, 
506—515.—O. W. Richards (Yale). 

386. Gauthier, M. J. Les fugues dans l’armée. 
(Desertions in the army.) Arch. de méd. et de pharm. 
milit., 1931, 94, 669-698.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


387. Gordon, A. Convulsive disorders of two oppo- 
site periods of life: puberty and climacterium. Amer. 
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J. Psychiat., 1933, 12, 929-938.—Many observations 
have shown a chronological relationship between the 
function of the female generative organs and the 
development or disappearance of convulsive seizures. 
However, this relation is not invariable, and observa- 
tions are often diametrically opposed. Chemical 
agents which alone produced no epileptic attacks were 
shown, by previous experimenters, to bring on such 
attacks in dogs having had a cerebral lesion. These 
observations ‘‘lead one to the necessity of associating 
a lesional factor and a humoral agent. Clinical, 
anatomo-pathological, and experimental researches 
lead to this inevitable conclusion.’””’ The humoral 
chemical agent or agents probably “act directly on 
the nerve-cells or through the vagosympathetic 
system, which produces a local vasomotor disorder in 
the cerebrum”’ finally resulting in intercranial hyper- 
tension and convulsive seizures. Evidence is pre- 
sented as to the influence of the hypophysis on con- 
vulsive attacks. The discussion of pathogenesis 
cannot be complete without consideration of psycho- 
logical factors. The ‘“‘flight from reality by means of 
an unconscious state during a seizure and the mani- 
festations observed during the individual's attempt 
to return to reality with the gradual return to con- 
sciousness, are indications how the above mentioned 
intolerable situation (menses, pregnancy, lactation) 
led some individuals to seizures which served a certain 
purpose, namely, to escape from unavoidable phy- 
siological function necessitating some responsibility 
on their part and at the same time to avoid adjust- 
ment.”’ For a full understanding of the problem of 
epilepsy in individual cases, all phenomena, somatic 
and psychological, must be considered.— N. Goldman 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


388. Gordon, R. G. The Merrill-Palmer scale of 
intelligence tests for pre-school children applied to 
low-grade mental defectives. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 
24, 178—-186.—The scores for the Merrill-Palmer tests, 
when given to low-grade mental defectives, correlate 
satisfactorily with the combined scores for the 
Terman revision of the Binet tests and the Porteus 
maze tests. The Merrill-Palmer tests fall into four 
groups: (1) all-or-none tests—obeying simple com- 
mands, (2) language or action agent tests, (3) tests 
of motor coordination, (4) formboards and picture 
tests. For normal children these groups are of in- 
creasing difficulty. For mental defectives, group 
(1) is the easiest and group (4) the hardest; but 
group (2), which involves symbolic formulation and 
expression in language, is found to be harder than 
group (3), which involves no complex symbolism, but 
a certain degree of spatial manipulation and dis- 
crimination. Thus it is to be assumed that the normal 
pre-school child attains a better command of verbal 
formulation than does the defective of corresponding 
mental age.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


389. Gregor,A. Psychopathologie, Verwahrlosung, 
Fiirsorgeerziehung. (Psychopathology, demoraliza- 
tion, and custodial education.) Schloss Flehingen: 
Erziehungsheim, 1931-32. Pp. 77.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
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390. Gross, K. Ein Fall von Pidophilie und Pseu- 
dologie. (A case of pedophilia and pseudologia.) J. 
Psychol. u. Neur., 1932, 48, 144-153.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

391. Hilpert, P. Die Bedeu des linken Parie- 
tallappens fiir das Sprechen. Ein Beitrag zur Lokali- 
sation der Leitungsaphasie. (The importance of the 
left parietal lobe for speech. Contribution to the 
localization of conductivity aphasia.) J. f. Psychol. 
u. Neur., 1930, 40, 225-255.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


392. Hinrichsen, O. Produktion und Neurose. 
(Production and neurosis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1932, 142, 712-719.—A brief discussion of 
the relations between literary production and neuroses, 
with references to well-known writers and to some 
modern cases.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

393. Hoffmann, H. Psychologie und §drztliche 
Praxis. (Psychology and medical practice.) Berlin: 
Springer, 1932. Pp. iv + 67. RM. 2.80.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

394. Holthausen, L. Ueber die Frage des Zusam- 
menhanges zwischen psychischen Verinderungen bei 
Hirntumoren und deren Lokalisation. (The question 
of the relation between psychic changes and brain 
tumors and their localization.) Kénigsberg: Med. 
Diss., 1932. Pp. 43.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

395. Holub, A. Das Bronchialasthma als neu- 
rotisches Symptom. (Bronchial asthma as a neurotic 
symptom.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 
216-224.—Holub distinguishes between allergically 
developed asthma and psychogenetic asthma. The 
latter presents a psychological problem. It may be 
developed in a patient who has some bronchial organic 
inferiority, and by chance learns to use his difficulty 
in breathing to attain control over his associates or 
to justify his lack of achievement. The article 
presents a critical consideration of various current 
medical reports on asthma in which suggestive psy- 
chological observations are presented but were not 
specifically considered by the original investigator as 
of value in explaining the malady. Several cases 
from the author’s own practice are also reported. 
Personality adjustment is the treatment indicated 
for such cases.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


396. Jossmann, P. La valeur localisatrice des 
troubles dyslectiques dans le diagnostic des tumeurs 
cérébrales. (The localization-value of dyslectic dis- 
orders in the diagnosis of cerebral tumors.) Rev. 
neur., 1931, 38, 393-394.—Reading requires the 
coérdinated collaboration of a symbolic comprehensive 
function and a spatial orientation of images. Disorder 
of the first function occasions alexia, while that of 
the second is accompanied by the very often neglected 
symptom of dyslexia, to which the author wishes to 
draw attention. Ina case of dyslexia the patient may 
be able to read words or lines correctly, but experiences 
difficulty in passing from one line to another. At the 
basis of this symptom, as Poppelreuter and Pétzl 
thought, and as ocular cinematography has shown, 
there lie defects in visual exploration, irregularities, 
retrograde nystagmic movements, slackenings, and 
stops.—E. H. Kemp (Clark). 
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397. Kehrer, F. El nuevo edificio de la clinica 
neurolégica y psiquidtrica de la Universidad prusiana 
de Miinster en Westfalia. (The new building of the 
clinic of psychiatry and neurology of the University 
of Miinster in Westphalia.) Arch. de Neurobdiol., 1933, 
13, 117-122.—The new building of the clinic of psy- 
chiatry and neurology at the University of Miinster 
was completed in 1931. A description of the building 
and equipment are presented. Kehrer is the director. 
—J. W. Nagge-(Chicago). 


398. King, M. Die andere Seite des Tores. (The 
other side of the door.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1933, 11, 137-151.—A translation of the first chapter 
of an autobiography. The chapter treats of the 
development of personality traits in a young woman 
who as an over-indulged child first used illness as a 
means for controlling others, and then turned to the 
use of veronal as a means of overcoming family 
opposition to her ambitions and wilful pride.—O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 


399. Klemperer, J. Zur Belastungsstatistik der 
Durchschnittsbevélkerung: Psychosenhiufigkeit un- 
ter 1000 stichprobenmidssig aus den Geburtsregistern 
der Stadt Miinchen (Jahrgang 1881-1890) ausge- 
lesenen Probanden. (Statistics concerning taints 
in the average population: frequency of psychoses 
among 1000 individuals chosen at random from the 
birth records of Munich, 1881-1890.) Zsch. f. d. 
ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 146, 277-316.—Among 
the 1000 individuals, disorders were found in the 
following frequencies: schizophrenia, 1.4%; manic- 
depressive insanity, 0%; epilepsy, 0.48% (or perhaps 
0.24%); paralysis, 1.7%; senile psychoses, 0%; 
feeble-mindedness, 0.7%; institutionalized hysteria 
and psychopathic states, 0.73%. These percentages 
are, in general, higher than those given by other 
writers. The absence of manic-depressive and senile 
psychoses may be attributed to a lack of subjects of 
advanced years.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

400. Krausz, E.O. Homosexualitét und Neurose. 
(Homosexuality and neurosis.) Jnt. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 224-230.—Using a case presented 
in detail as illustrative material, Krausz presents the 
thesis that sexual perversions have their origin in 
aversions toward the opposite sex. These aversions 
are developed from routine experiences and are in no 
sense peculiar. They are at the same time com- 
plicated by a drive to gain ascendancy over the object 
of their aversion. This explains the fact that women 
with homosexual trends are usually frigid toward men. 
Frigidity is expressive of refusal tosurrender. Clinical 
case records show more or less clearly the gradual 
development of homosexual trends out of specific 
experiences. Recognition of the tendency by the 
patient himself is thus uncertain at first and only 
gradually becomes clearer until it is finally accepted 
as an established fact. Homosexuality is funda- 
mentally not a simple perversion of the sex response, 
but involves a basic wrong attitude toward the social 
order.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


401. Lafora, G. R. Selecci6én profesional de en- 
fermeros psiquidtricos y distribucién de trabajo. 
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(The selection of psychiatric nurses and the distribu- 
tion of work.) Arch. de Neurobiol., 1933, 13, 343-368. 
[he reform of psychiatric nursing is proposed by 
theauthor. Psychiatric attendants should be properly 
trained in therapeutic techniques as well as having 
other proper qualifications for their jobs. At present 
institutions which offer opportunities for this neces- 
sary training are limited in number. Giese in Ger- 
many has attempted to devise tests for the proper 
selection of this personnel. The technique of selection 
is composed of thirty-eight tests. These are grouped 
under four headings: (1) sensory tests, (2) tests of in- 
telligence, (3) tests of complementary functions (con- 
centration, perseveration, etc.), and (4) mode of work 
(fatiguability, precision, uniformity, etc.).—J. W. 
Nagge Chicago). 
Sulle deviazioni del senso della 
propria personalita. (On the deviations of the sense 
of personal identity Arch. dit antrop. crim. psichiat. 
e med. 1932, 52, 433-447.—The alterations in 
the sense of personal identity and in the patient's 
feeling about his own name are characteristic of 
paranoid hysteria but not of epileptic dementia. The 
author describes three clinical cases in which the 
patient’s name has been changed, denied, and adored 
in conformity with delirious ideas, and proves the 
relationships between paranoid delusion cases and the 
superstitions of barbarian tribes and the pathogenic 
origin thereof in a deficiency in self-consciousness.— 


R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 


402. Levi, L. 


403. Levin, M. Bromide delirium and other bro- 
mide psychoses. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1933, 12, 
1125-1163.—‘‘Seven cases of bromide delirium and 


one case of bromide hallucinosis are presented. In 
addition to the commonly known symptoms of 
delirium, the patients in the delirious group showed 
to a y extent two disturbances. (1) Dis- 
turbances of sensation (referring not to hallucinations, 
but to subjective difficulty in recognizing colors, 
macropsia, micropsia, etc.). (2) Disturbances of the 
association of ideas of the type commonly seen in 
schizophrenia. It is suggested that these two dis- 
turbances are among the ‘ingredients’ of disorienta- 
tion. The delirious individual misidentifies objects 
and situations partly because he does not perceive 
well and partly because, owing to faulty association of 
ideas, he improperly discriminates that which he has 
perceived.”’ [he author indicates delirium and 
hallucinosis and possibly a paranoid state in addition 
to ‘simple bromide intoxication”’ as clinical types of 
bromide psychosis. The distinction between ‘‘para- 
noid disorientation’’ and delirious disorientation is 
demonstrated. To the question of the possibility of 
a “‘post-intoxication psychosis’’ the author replies 
that ‘it seems possible that under certain conditions 
bromide intoxication (like any other toxic process) 
may precipitate a chronic psychosis which remains 
long after the intoxication has subsided.’’ Several 
etiological factors of bromide psychoses are reviewed 
and objections listed to the recently proposed hy- 
pothesis of the occurrence of ‘‘withdrawal delirium."”’ 
- N. Goldman (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 
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404. Lewis, N. D. C. Studies on suicide. Psycho- 
anal. Rev., 1933, 20, 241-273.—Suicide is found in 
ancient literature and among primitive peoples, but 
not frequently among negroes. Suicide rates vary 
among different conditions and nations, from year to 
year, and under various economic, political, or reli- 
gious influences. Partial suicides are exemplified by 
the castration reaction. Many make suicidal gestures 
having a pleasurable basis. Many suicides are 
psychotic; in the various means of committing suicide 
one can recognize wish fulfilment. The physical 
components and biological setting for suicide are set 
forth in this article and plans for research are out- 
lined. —L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Research). 


405. Lord, A. B. A survey of four hundred forty- 
nine special class pupils. /. Educ. Res., 1933, 27, 
108—114.—A study of 230 mentally retarded children 
between the ages of 16 and 21 who had left the special 
classes of the public schools and of 219 children still 
in special classes in Massachusetts. A survey ques- 
tionnaire of 20 items was prepared and is given in the 
text. This had to do with school history, mental 
status, age, social adjustment in and out of school, 
home status, industrial status, and physical handi- 
caps. The results show that a surprisingly large 
number of such defective children are succeeding 
socially and vocationally and that three-fourths of 
the homes are effective. Delinquency is frequent, 
but is not necessarily a characteristic of this group. 
Training seems to be more important than academic 
learning for this group.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsy]l- 
vania). 

406. Luxenburger, H. Ueber einige praktisch 
wichtige Probleme aus der Erbpathologie des zyklo- 
thymen Kreises. (Some problems of practical 
importance in hereditary pathology in the cyclothymic 
sphere.) Zsch. f.d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 146, 
87-125.—The writer bases his conclusions upon his 
own studies of twins and upon the available literature. 
Manic-depressive psychoses are not magnifications 
or exaggerations of psychopathic phenomena or of 
normal deviations, but are biologically peculiar in 
so far as they presuppose a particular genotypic 
structure (probably of a polymeric-homozygotic 
kind). Since there may be qualitative discordances in 
the manic-depressive psychoses of monozygotic 
twins, these disorders form a biological unity (bio- 
type); external factors are also shown to play a causal 
role.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

407. Mandowsky,A. Vergleichend-psychologische 
Untersuchungen iiber die Handschrift. Ein Beitrag 
zur Ausdrucksbewegung Geisteskranker unter be- 
sondere Beriicksichtigung der Schizophrenie und des 
manisch-depressiven Irreseins. (Investigations in 
the comparative psychology of handwriting. A 
contribution to the expressive movement of psychotics 
with special reference to schizophrenia and to the 
manic-depressive psychosis.) Hamburg: Schimkus, 
1933. Pp. 109. (Typescript.)—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

408. Martz, E. W. Backward children from the 
point of view of a state school. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 
17, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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409. Mayendorf, E. N. v. Le symptéme de la 
cécité psychique et son mécanisme cérébral. (The 
symptom of psychic blindness and its cerebral 
mechanism.) Rev. neur., 1931, 38, 489.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 

410. Noble, R. A. The place of psychiatry in 
medical education. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

411. Patry, F.L. Mental hygiene of the individual. 
Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 138, 11-13.—The philosophy 
of life in early historical times sought to strike a 
balance between mental and bodily good; with the 
advent of Christianity mind and matter aspects of 
human nature warred against each other; modern 
observers see the individual as a social unit. Hered- 
itary and environmental factors are probably equally 
important in shaping the individual. The most im- 
portant influences acting upon him are home, school, 
and church. One should train one’s self to adapt with 
a reasonable amount of happiness, success, and 
satisfaction. The author gives ten ‘“‘guide posts’’ to 
mental health.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile 
Research). 

412. Peritz, G. Die Nervenkrankheiten des 
Kindesalters. (The nervous diseases of childhood.) 
Leipzig: Fischers medizin. Buchh., 1932. Pp. 178. 
RM. 39.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

413. Pike, H. V., & Chamberlain, L. R. Com- 
municable psychoses. Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 138, 
20-22.—This is a report of two cases, a husband and 
wife admitted to the Danville State Hospital. The 
wife was committed to the hospital in 1924, when she 
was found to have a number of delusions. She was 
discharged in about six weeks, although she was not 
well. In 1932 she was again admitted, and was 
mentally clear except for a system of fixed delusions. 
The husband was admitted at the same time and was 
mentally adequate except that he had adopted the 
same system of delusions that his wife had, and they 
dated from the same time that the wife stated that 
her delusional experiences began. There seems to 
be evidence of transference of a psychosis from one 
individual mentally ill to another free from mental 
disease.—L. S. Selling (Institute for Juvenile Re- 
search). 

414. Poate, E. M. A specific neurasthenic syn- 
drome. Med. J. & Rec., 1933, 138, 16-20.—There 
are two general attitudes toward neurasthenia. One 
is that it is nervous exhaustion, the other that it is a 
real neurosis or does not exist at all. This article 
regards neurasthenia as a chronic condition charac- 
terized by increased tension and marked fatigability. 
Increase in psychic tension is accompanied by a 
growing tendency toward physical tension with a 
spastic hypertension of the muscles. The condition 
is most common in the fourth and fifth decades of 
life. It occurs more often in women and in the 
married. The etiolegy includes: (1) increased eco- 
nomic stress; (2) failure of marital adjustment; (3) an 
infantile sexual attitude. There is a common but 
specific symptom picture.—L. S. Selling (Institute 
for Juvenile Research). 
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415. Radecki, W. A margem de dois psycho- 
grammas (algumas observacées a respeito de utili- 
zacéo na psychiatria, do exames psychologicos dos 
doentes). (Notes on two psychograms; some ob- 
servations with respect to the utilization in psychiatry 
of psychological examinations of patients.) Amn. da 
Colon. de psychopath., 1929, 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

416. Radecki, W., & De Rezende, G. Con- 
tribui cao psychologica ao estudo da demencia precoce. 
(A psychological contribution to the study of dementia 
praecox.) Amn. da Colon. de psychopath., 1929, 2.- 
A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

417. Riese, W. Apraxie der Lidéffnung. (Apraxia 
of the eyelids.) J. f. Psychol. u. Neur., 1930, 40, 
347-355.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

418. Ripin, R. Definition der Neurose. (The 
definition «; neurosis.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1933, 11, *61-176.—A review of selections from the 
literature on the subject of neuroses. The formula- 
tions are presented under three heads, sympto- 
matology, etiology, and therapy. Most of the more 
prominent authorities are given consideration. This 
objective study is followed by a reorganization of the 
various views which seek to bring them into align- 
ment with the principles of the individual psychology 
of Adler. An appended list of 27 treatises from 20 
different authorities indicates the scope of the 
selection.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 

419. Schilder, P. The vestibular apparatus in 
neurosis and psychosis. /. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 
78, 1-23; 137-161.—“‘The vestibular apparatus con- 
sists of two different parts, the semi-circular canals 
and the otoliths. Both deal with the perception of 
accelerations, the latter also with the perception of 
gravity. The vestibular apparatus is not only a 
perceptive organ, but also a reflex organ which reacts 
to movements and to positions of the head in space. 
There is a peripheral and a central vestibular appara- 
tus. The central apparatus consists of the nuclei 
in the medulla oblongata, of primary cortical centers 
and of centers which are connected with the elabora- 
tion of the primary impulses in the parieto-occipital 
lobe. But the vestibular system is also under the 
influence of the personality of the brain function as a 
whole. In the first part of these discussions the 
symptoms are discussed which occur in organic lesions 
of the vestibular apparatus.’’ There is: (1) darkening 
of the visual field, narrowing of the visual field and 
scintillation, with a difference between peripheral and 
central lesions; (2) multiplicity of apparent move- 
ments only partially dependent on the nystastic 
movements of the eyes and with a great tendency to 
transformation; (3) perception of direction which 
can be changed by vestibular lesions, also with trans- 
formations from one plane to another; (4) micropsia 
may occur; (5-6) polyopia and micropsia which also 
belong to the symptomatology of vestibular lesions. 
These changes can be unilateral weakness and homo- 
lateral troubles in the sensibility; (10) changes in tone 
and in reaction movements; (11-12) special im- 
portance is ascribed to changes in the postural model 
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of the body. A part of the substance of the body may 

be dissociated from the rest of the body. Heaviness 

and lightness of the body in its subjective sense are 

largely dependent on the vestibular apparatus; (13) 

changes in the vegetative system; (14) changes in the 

consciousness are directly due to vestibular influence. 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


420. Sears, R. R., & Cohen, L. H. Hysterical 
anesthesia, analgesia and astereognosis. Arch. Neur. 
& Psychiat., 1933, 29, 260-271.—The purpose of this 
study was to determine in three types of sensory 
dysfunction the extent to which the normal reactions 
to stimuli affecting these modalities were modified by 
the functional sensory losses. Observations were 
made on one patient and compared with control 
experiments under normal conditions. The following 
conclusions were reached: ‘‘(1) Hysterical analgesia 
modifies the normal reaction to pain in much the 
same way as hypnotic anesthesia if the reduced 
respiratory response to pain found in these two condi- 
tions be accepted as the criterion. (2) Hysterical 
astereognosis presents a concomitant heightening of 
the two-point threshold; spontaneous recovery of the 
astereognosis is concomitant with a return to the 
normal two-point discrimination threshold. (3) A 
conditioned response to a stimulus affecting an 
hysterically anesthetic sense modality can be estab- 
lished by utilizing the principle of irradiation from 
one sense modality (normal) to another (anesthetic ) 
within the same area of the body, but cannot be 
established either by simple reinforcement or by 
irradiation within the same sense modality from one 


part o body (normal) to another part (anes- 
theti V. M. Jones (Boston Psychopathic Hos- 
pital 

421. Seif, L. Neurose und Willensschwiche. 


Neurosis and lack of will power.) Int. Zsch. f. 
Indiv. 1933, 11, 201-207.—The lack of will 
power directly expressed in procrastination is always 
the expression of fear of inadequacy to maintain a 
rank of importance which the individual has arrogated 
to himself. This same fear may innibit self-expression 
in other ways. Children in school under such a drive 
may show a remarkable inability to remember or to 
write legibly Adults develop various hysterical 
symptoms, as of illness and lameness. Their weakness 
becomes an excuse for failure to act and thus enables 
the avoid defeat. These attitudes are 
usually connected with over-indulgence in childhood 
and the formulation of wrong goals in life. When the 
individual is properly oriented the undesirable ten- 
dencies disappear.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


422. Severino, A. Sui cosidetti riflessi extra- 
piramidali in varie malattie del sistema nervoso 
centrale, nella demenza precoce catatonica in ispecie. 
(On the so called extrapyramidal reflexes in different 
diseases of the central nervous system, particularly in 
catatonic dementia praecox.) Riv. sper. dt fren., 
1931, 55, 437-489.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

423. Singer, H. D., & Low, A. A. Acalculia. 
Arch. Neur. & Psychiat., 1933, 29, 467-498.—A man, 
aged 44, poisoned by carbon monoxide, developed 
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symptoms of acalculia and agraphia. There was 
some proficiency in simple addition and multiplication 
but a complete deficit in subtraction and division. 
Under training, mental figuring improved in multi- 
plication only. Written calculations showed progress 
in both addition and multiplication, a slight advance 
in subtraction and no advance in division. In general, 
results were more successful in mathematical manipu- 
lation with objects than in mental figuring with ob- 
jects. The patient's capacity for counting was good, 
but he was helpless in counting discontinuous objects. 
Backward counting was always deficient. He lacked 
the faculty of simultaneous perception of three con- 
secutive digits. He was unable to recognize a point 
tachistoscopically. He could repeat isolated numbers 
but not numbers in their mathematical context. He 
could tell time on the half hours only. His chief 
mistakes in writing showed inability to handle spatial 
elements. Drawing from copy gave no better results 
than drawing from memory. Apperceptive processes 
seemed adequate. The conclusions reached were 
that the main factors in causing acalculia were: 
difficulty of constructing a continuous total out of 
discontinuous parts, difficulty of following a given 
direction from a given point of departure, and diffi- 
culty of grasping a whole without decomposing it 
into its parts. Symmetry plays a large part. A 
familiar performance brought better results than an 
unfamiliar task. There are additional elements, 
however, that can not be explained. Natorp’s theory 
of calculation offers partial explanation only. Speci- 
men drawings and bibliography.—V. M. Jones 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


424. Sumbaev,I.S. O vleyanii pharmacologiches- 
kikh veshchestv na vozniknovenie i prekrashchenie 
galluzinazii i bredovikh idei. (The influence of 
pharmacological substances on the abetting and de- 
terring of hallucinations and feverish ideas.) Sevet. 
pstkhonevr., 1932, 8, 11-26.—The experiment was 
carried out in the psychiatric clinic of the Medical 
Institute in Irkutsk. Subjects: 2 cases of encephalitis 
epidemica chronica and 4 cases of dementia praecox. 
Their case histories and behavior during the experi- 
ment are described in detail. The following drugs 
were used: atropin, scopolamine, adrenalin, etherin, 
pilocarpin, caffein, strychnine, morphine (injected), 
aminonitrate (per inspiratione), veronal, and trianal 
(per os). Results: (1) Atropin, scopolamine, adre- 
nalin, veronal, and aminonitrate seemed to act 
favorably on the oneiroid syndrome in the 2 cases of 
chronic encephalitis. Atropin and scopolamine 
removed the syndrome for from 1 to 3 days: aminoni- 
trate did away with it only for a few minutes: adre- 
nalin, although it did not remove the syndrome 
completely, made it less severe. (2) Etherin and 
pilocarpin had a detrimental influence on the condi- 
tion of one patient. The injection of etherin brought 
about the onset of the oneiroid syndrome, which was 
aggravated under the influence of pilocarpin. (3) The 
influence of hypnotic suggestion was compared with 
the influence of drugs. It was found that hypnotism 
abolished the oneiroid syndrome and weakened the 
hallucinatory syndrome for from 15 to 20 minutes. 
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Ihe author also discusses the auditory hallucinatory 
syndrome, concluding that the pathogenesis of this 
syndrome is not quite clear at the present time.— 
E. R. Grossmann (Columbia). 


425. Tendler, A. D. A reorientation in psycho- 
therapy. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 253-259.—The 
author stresses the importance to the clinical psy- 
chologist of skill in analysis of the dynamic factors 
in psychological treatment. He holds that psycho- 
logical treatment involves a process first of reducing 
tension, then of stimulating comprehension of the 
disturbing factors, and finally of establishing adequate 
responses.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


426. Terhune, W. B. Individual mental hygiene. 
Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

427. [Various]. The twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the mental hygiene movement. Ment. 
Hygiene, 1933, 17, 529-568.—With the exceptions 
of Clifford Beers’ extemporaneous speech and Marion 
E. Kenworthy’s address, the manuscripts of which 
were unavailable, the speeches are given in full. 
Wilbur L. Cross in his talk, ‘‘The place in literature 
of A Mind That Found Itself,—the book that started 
a movement,” stated that the book is regarded as a 
classic in American literature. C. E. A. Winslow’s 
topic was ‘““The mental hygiene movement and its 
founder.’’ The mental hygiene movement, he pointed 
out, is to psychiatry what the public health move- 
ment is to medicine in general. James R. Angell, 
in his speech “‘Mental hygiene in colleges and univer- 
sities,” traced the brief history of the movement in 
the American colleges and universities. Since 10 to 
15% of the students suffer from emotional or per- 
sonality disorders, there is a great need for psychiatry 
among the students. ‘‘Mental hygiene in the school” 
was the topic of Wm. J. Cooper. It is his belief that 
more emphasis will be placed upon mental hygiene 
after we emerge from the present depression than there 
has been in the past. The preliminary prospectus of 
the pioneer society is given, as well as an account of 
the origin of the movement.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s 
Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 


428. Victoria, M. Una nueva variedad de apraxia: 
la apraxia paroxistica. (A new variety of apraxia: 
paroxystic apraxia.) Semana med., 1930, No. 21, 
pp. 8.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


429. Wegner,H. Myxtdem und Psychose. (Myx- 
edema and psychosis.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. 
Psychiat., 1933, 143, 542-555.—Three myxedemic 
patients with psychotic disturbances show depressed 
mood, delusions, hallucinations, an unusual form of 
affective disorder which may be characterized as 
resigned fear, and slight restriction of consciousness. 
The question whether there is a specific myxedemic 
psychosis in Kraepelin’s sense cannot be answered 
definitely, since the data are so few.—C. W. Fox 
(Rochester). 


430. Weihofen, H. Insanity as a defense in 


criminallaw. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1933. 
Pp. 535. $3.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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431. Weil, A. A textbook of neuropathology. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger, 1933. Pp. viii + 335.— 
A textbook restricted to the findings, largely micro- 
scopic, in the central and peripheral nervous systems 
in man due to disease processes. The first chapter 
deals with the changes occurring in the nervous 
system due to destruction by ferments and those 
changes in appearance due to fixing and staining 
methods. Amyloid bodies are described here. Dis- 
eases of the supporting tissues are treated in the third 
chapter, while Chapters II and IV are discussions of 
the pathological processes which occur in (1) the 
ganglion cells, and (2) the myelin sheaths and axis 
cylinders. The remainder of the book is classified 
according to the types of disease processes such as 
anemic softening (Chapter V), arteriosclerosis (Chap- 
ter VI), and inflammation, including the hemato- 
encephalic barrier (Chapter VII). In Chapter VIII, 
on infections, the discussion is classified according to 
the tissues involved, except for special mention of 
tuberculosis and syphilis. Intoxications (Chapter 
IX) are treated according to the etiological substance, 
such as lead, alcohol, etc. Injuries (Chapter X) 
degenerative diseases (Chapter XI), tumors (classi- 
fied according to tissue, Chapter XII), and a short 
chapter on congenital malformations conclude the 
book, except for an appendix which treats autopsy, 
fixation, and staining of the central nervous system. 
There are eight pages of bibliography.—L. S. Selling 
(Institute for Juvenile Research). 


432. Weizsicker, V. v. Ich und Umwelt in der 
Erkrankung. (The ego and environment in illness. ) 
Dtsch. med. Woch., 1933, 59, 1503-1505.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

433. Wexberg, E. Was ist wirklich eine Neurose? 
(What is the essential nature of a neurosis?) /Jnt. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 185-192.—Wexberg 
presents his favorite thesis that there is no contradic- 
tion in fact, only in aspect of observation and formula- 
tion, whether behavior traits are explained in concepts 
of cause and effect or in teleological terms. In the 
causal conceptions of “natural science”’ all affective 
behavior traits, including neuroses, are explicable 
as conditioned responses of the autonomic nervous 
system and of the endocrine glands. From the view- 
point of the consciousness of the individual all neurotic 
symptoms are purposeful; they serve some end which 
the individual seeks to gain. In the clinical investiga- 
tion and treatment of the neurotic individual this 
teleological viewpoint is the more useful and therefore 
justifiable. This is applicable to the passive symp- 
toms, such as hysteria and illness, as well as to the 
aggressive expressions, as of violent temper, etc. The 
purpose which the symptoms serve in the adjustment 
of the individual may not be consciously recognized 
by him, but its presence is always revealed in the 
analysis.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


434. Wittman, P. The Babcock deterioration test 
in state hospital practice. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 28, 70-83.—The test appears to be valid and is 
useful as a diagnostic tool in the measurement of 
psychotic deterioration. The test does not give a 
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In several cases which showed marked improvement 
on the retest, the emotional reactions and behavior 
were still more or less childish and inappropriate.— 
C. H. Johnson B ston Psychopathic Hospital). 


435 ‘Witty, P. A., & Beaman, F. N. The play of 
mental deviates. J Hygiene, 1933, 17, 618-634. 
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136. Wortis, S. 'B., & Kennedy, F. Narcolepsy. 

1933, 12, 939-946, Etiology, 
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$37. Ziegler, M. Die Entwicklung des Irrenwesens 


in Basel vom 15. Jahrhundert bis zur Gegenwart. 
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Schild, 1933. Pp. 39.—R. R. 
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See else shetencte 6, 80, 231, 299, 306, 311, 312, 
313, 324, 337, 464, 505, 517, 583, 593, 597, 631, 736. } 
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138. Babcock, M. E. A comparison of delinquent 
and non-delinquent boys by objective measures of 


personality. Honolulu: Author, 1932. Pp. 73.—A 
report of the results of the application of various 
personality tests to 178 non-delinquent and 158 


yys. Among the tests used were: Attitude 
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S-A Test, Sweet Test of Personal Attitudes in Young 
Personality 
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Stephenson. The results indicate that the two 
groups cannot be differentiated by any of the measures 
used. Bibliography.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital ) 

439. Bagby, E. The concept of ‘‘center of diffi- 
culty.” J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 84-86.— 
In this paper an attempt was made to show how many 
of the features of a minor disorder of personality may 
have their origin in a simple original mood of fear, 
which may, for this reason, be most accurately 
described as ‘‘a center of difficulty."—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

440. Bahnsen, J. Beitriige zur Charakterologie. 
Mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung padagogischer 
Fragen. (Contributions to characterology. With 
special reference to pedagogical questions.) (2 vols.) 
Leipzig: Barth, 1932. Pp. 856. M. 21.—A new 
edition of Bahnsen’s chief work, which has been out 
of print for some time. Asa student of Schopenhauer, 
Bahnsen sees characterology as a ‘‘phenomenology of 
the will.”” ‘One of the main tasks of characterology 
is to show how the preponderance of an intellectual 
function related to the will.’’ He accepts the 
classical four temperaments and divides them into 
sixteen sub-types. He also assumes a definite interre- 
lation between constitution and character. The 
editor of the new edition is J. Rudert.— K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 

441. Berg, L. The human personality. 
Williams & Norgate, 1933. Pp. xv + 321. 8/6.— 
A popular exposition, dealing with biology, genetics, 
glands, social problems, dreams, crime, and psychoses, 
and the quest for happiness. There are numerous 
stories and short case studies. The author has 
definite answers to nearly all his problems.—F. C. 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

442. Binder, H. Das Verlangen nach Geschlechts- 
reg (The desire for change of sex.) Zsch. 

f. d. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 143, 84-174.—The 
writer reports in detail cases of four men who had 
strong desires to be women. He attempts to explain 
and interpret the desires and describes several types 
of individual in whom such desires may be found.— 
C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

443. Birnbaum, K. Methodologische Prinzipien 
der Pathogrephie. (Methodological principles of 
pathography.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychtat., 
1933, 143, 69-83.—Pathography is biography from 
a pathological point of view. It isa field intermediate 
between medicine and psychiatry on the one hand and 
psychology and the Getsteswissenschaften on the other. 
The choice of a subject for pathography depends upon 
availability of the life history of the individual. The 
first problem of pathography is an approach to the 
psychopathological phenomena and _ relationships 
themselves; these must then be correlated with the 
life and achievements of the subject. Psychoanalysis 
is exceedingly important, but must be adapted to 
pathographic problems. Pathography needs a method 
approaching mental phenomena themselves; phe- 
nomenology (in the sense of Jaspers and Kronfeld) 
is such a method, if it is used with extreme caution. 
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Attempts to understand cultural factors, after the 
fashion of Dilthey and Spranger, may lead the 
investigator to problems with which he may not be 
fitted to deal; in such case, the geisteswissenschaftliche 
approach may better be left to special workers.— 
C. W. Fox (Rochester). 

444. Deutsch,H. Homosexualityin women. /nt. 
J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 34-56.—While a portion of 
this paper is a theoretical contribution to the psycho- 
analytic study of homosexuality, based on the findings 
in eleven women patients, there is also a discussion 
of the role of transference in one case and illustrations 
from other cases which support the theoretical con- 
clusions.— P. Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance 
Clinic). 

445. Dresdner, I. Ueber Kérperbehinderung und 
seelische Entwicklung. (Physical defects and mental 
development.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 
399-437.—A questionnaire was sent to 23 cripples 
to ascertain their attitude towards their physical 
handicap and to find out how they had adjusted them- 
selves to their social environment. Very few cases 
of a warped development were found.— K. F. Muen- 
zinger (Colorado). 

446. Frey, E. Beitrag zur Frage der Behandlung 
und Heilbarkeit der Homosexualitaét. (Contribution 
to the question of the treatment and curability of 
homosexuality.) Arch. sutsses de neur. et de psychiat., 
1931, 28, 100-125.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 

447. Hartmann, G. W. The classification of 
adjustment problems among college students. J. 
Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 64-69.—A group of 
100 sophomores submitted lists containing not less 
than five or more than ten major life problems which 
caused them definite emotional concern and which 
demanded their best intellectual efforts to solve. 
The problems were arranged in three ways: (1) with 
respect to frequency of mention, (2) according to 
proportion of first mentions to total mentions under 
each item, (3) according to relative position in indi- 
vidual series. Only vocation and personality develop- 
ment at the high end and hobbies at the low end were 
consistent in all three series. Sexual questions 
ranked second in the first series, but dropped to 
eleventh and twelfth places when classified by an 
importance index. Inferiority complex, on the other 
hand, revealed a reversed picture. The author was 
impressed by the complete absence of esthetic issues 
in the lists—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital). 

448. Howells, T. H. An experimental study of 
persistence. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 14-29. 
—The situations in which the subjects were obliged 
to compete involved the endurance of constantly 
increasing distress because of fatigue from holding 
a hand dynamometer, pricking with a needle, heat 
from an electric grill, electric shock, pinching of a 
finger, and forcing a blunt peg into the flesh. There 
was a tendency toward agreement between scores on 
the described test of persistence and (1) willingness 
to risk punishment for the sake of improving a test 
score, (2) willingness to accept the certainty of 
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punishment for the sake of improving a test score, 
(3) unwillingness to gamble for an increase in score, 
(4) volitional perseveration as measured by the 
Downey Will-Temperament Test, (5) ascendance as 
measured by the Allport test, (6) religious radicalism 
as indicated by a rating test, (7) being a man rather 
than a woman, (8) being the oldest rather than the 
youngest member of a family, (9) slimness of bodily 
build, (10) being an extreme in height, (11) ability 
to obtain high grades in university courses. There 
was little relationship between scores on the per- 
sistence test and intelligence scores.—C. H. Johnson 
(Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

449. Jacoby, H. Weerspiegeling van karakter- 
veranderingen in het handschrift. (Character 
changes as manifested in the handwriting.) Tijdsch. 
v. wetensch. graphol., 1933, 5, No. 2.—The author 
studies the involuntary changes in the handwriting 
appearing in the course of life as a consequence of 
character changes. The analysis of several samples 
taken from different periods of life leads to the 
construction of a “chronological graphology.’” The 
latter helps to get insight into the development of the 
character as well as into its conflicts, especially in 
cases of rapid character changes. The method is 
illustrated by accompanying examples —M. A. 
Rickers-Ovsiankina (Worcester State Hospital). 

450. Jones, E., & Burt, C. Verstand und Gefiihl. 
(Intelligence and emotion.) Psychoanal. Bewegung, 
1933, 5, 381-391.—This article is a report of a dis- 
cussion between Jones and Burt of London on the 
relative importance of intelligence and emotion as 
determinants of behavior reactions, Jones alleging that 
Burt gives too much importance to intelligence. Burt 
holds that man must be taught to use intelligence to 
counteract the blind decisions impelled by feeling. 
Jones discusses the place of the subconscious urges to 
conduct, and the problem of human responsibility 
arises. Through analysis of examples the two men 
finally come to an agreement satisfactory to both.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

451. Krausz, E. O. Pessimismus. (Pessimism.) 
Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 90-103.—Krausz 
recognizes that his characterization of the essential 
trends of the pessimist is equally applicable to the 
egoist. Pessimism is a socially conditioned attitude 
of discouragement toward the real or fancied demands 
of life. It is essentially a feeling of inadequacy 
experienced by an individual who is too self-centered. 
The subject fails to find an effective solution to his 
life’s problems because of his timidity and unwilling- 
ness to cooperate. Pessimism is thus revealed as a 
self-deceiving trick expressed as an emotional tension 
offered by the subject to himself and others as a sup- 
posedly adequate excuse for inaction. In a closely 
related sense pessimism may also be characterized as 
the expression of an uneasy conscience.—O. N. de 
Weerdt (Beloit). 

452. Marbe, K. 
(Personality and testimony.) 
Geselisch., 1932, 3, pp. 18.—A. 


Persénlichkeit und Aussage. 
Mitt. d. Krim.-biol. 
B. Hunter (Clark). 
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453. Mayers, L. H., & Welton,A.D. What we are 
and why. New York: Sears, 1933. Pp. 340. $3.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

454. Mezger, E. Schuld und Perstnlichkeit. 


(Guilt and personality.) Marburg: Elwert’sche 
Univ. Buchh., 1932. Pp. 24. RM. 1.00.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


455. Normann,H.K. Seelische Abnormisierungen 
bei Menstruation und Graviditét. (Mental abnormal 
menstruation and pregnancy.) 


Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 


manifestations in 
Breslau: Schreiber, 1933. 
(Clark). 

456. Richard, G. Socfalni prosftedi a vyt¥afenf 
osobnfho charakteru. (Social environment and the 
formation of personal character.) Soctologickd Revue, 
1933, 4, 153-165.—Science must study man in his 
actual ‘“‘milieu’’ and observe the constant variations 
corresponding to the differences of nations, civiliza- 


tions, and races. The author’s classification of 
‘‘milieus’’ is: A. Normal: (1) domestic, (2) educational 
in school), (3) religious, (4) community, (5) state, 
(6) profession, and (7) spontaneous associations; 
B. Abnormai 1) prisons and associations with 


criminals, and (2) immoral circles. Each environ- 
ment influences emotion more than rational behavior. 
But without rsonal self-control, which results in a 
certain personal character, there could be no social or 


individual morality. All normal relations of the indi- 
vidual to his social environment strengthen this self- 
control, because the individual is forced to select 
conflicting influences (Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


457. Schwarz, O. Zur Psychologie des Welter- 
lebens und der Fremdheit. II. Ueber die ‘‘weibliche” 


Homosexualitat. The psychology of experiencing 
the world and of strangeness. II. ‘‘Feminine’’ homo- 
sexuality.) Zsch. f. d. ges. Neur. u. Psychiat., 1933, 
143, 478-505.—The writer discusses that form of 


homosexuality portrayed in Radclyffe Hall’s Well of 


Loneliness, and contrasts it with the ‘‘masculine’’ 
form described in an earlier article. Neither form 
is limited to one sex.—C. W. Fox (Rochester). 


458. Sicher, L. Einige theoretische und praktische 
Ergebnisse der Persénlichkeitsbetrachtung. (Some 
theoretical and practical results gained from the 
consideration of personality.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 237-247.—Presents a group of 
unrelated adjustment problems and offers psycholog- 
ical explanations for them. Difficulties with division 
and fractions in arithmetic and with foreign languages 
frequently experienced by over-indulged children 
and adults may find an explanation in the fact that 
in the classroom these problems are presented as 
disagreeable reminders of home and school situations 
involving sharing and cooperation, as dividing an 
apple, or the relative accomplishments of father and 
son working together on a task. Stammering is not 
evident when reading for others or in platform appear- 
ances if the subject feels no personal responsibility, 
as when he is acting for others. Socially discouraged 
artists are frequently found who avoid all human 
topics and paint only animals and plants.—O. N. 
de Weerdi (Beloit). 
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459. Vernon, P. E. The American vs. the German 
methods of approach to the study of temperament and 
personality. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 156-177.— 
The results obtained in the study of temperament and 
personality by investigators belonging to the different 
psychological ‘‘schools’’ appear to be ‘“‘loaded”’ in 
such a direction as to confirm the theories of these 
“schools.” The American mass investigations of 
specific personality traits, by means of tests, and their 
statistical validation, are considered to be useful for 
practical application rather than for fundamental 
theory. This psychometric method does not appeal 
to the German psychologist, who prefers individual 
study and the creation of ‘‘types.’’ Study of tempera- 
ment has lagged behind in England, though Burt’s 
method of estimating emotional qualities from inter- 
views and performance test situations is probably of 
great value. Other possible methods of developing 
the study are described. Bibliography.—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

460. Watson, G. A critical note on two attitude 
studies. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

461. Watson, G. B. Next steps in personality 
measurement. Character & Personality, 1933, 2, 
66-73.—The road to better character measurement 
is through better characterology. When the points 
at which unity in personality is to be expected are 
better appreciated, tests may be constructed which 
will correspond to some psychological reality. Test 
procedures must provide an opportunity to get 
acquainted with and understand our subjects, so 
that the situation can be controlled in accordance 
with a psychological rather than a merely external 
pattern. Furthermore, before beginning to test we 
must make sure what we want to test and that it 
corresponds to psychological realities. Finally, the 
gap between character objectives and character tests 
must be bridged. Maintenance of these standards 
would throw out practically all of the work that has 
so far been done in the construction of personality 
tests in America.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 


462. Westerhoff, O. Psychologie der Fiihrerper- 
sénlichkeit. (The psychology of the personality of 
the leader.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 258-262. 
—Initiative, ambition, and vitality are considered the 
fundamental traits of a leader. Other qualities found 
in leaders are tact, cleverness, sense of justice, 
honesty, optimism, diligence, perseverance, thorough- 
ness, knowledge of human nature, discrimination, 
trustworthiness, and enthusiasm. A scheme for test- 
ing initiative, ambition, and vitality is outlined. The 
qualities of leadership are considered to be innate 
and not to be cultivated by the individual.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Buffalo). 


463. Whitely, P. L. A study-of the Allport-Vernon 
test for personal values. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 
1933, 28, 6-13.—The test ‘‘A Study of Social Values”’ 
was given to 84 students and repeated after 100 days. 
The total group was divided into four subgroups in 
accordance with major intellectual interest in college. 
The group mean scores remained relatively constant 














over the period, with the greatest change in the 
religious value. The same was true of the subgroups. 
The subgroups, however, gave variable mean scores 
for the various values: e.g., the business group had a 
significantly high economic score. That indepen- 
dently determined characteristics of certain indi- 
viduals corresponded with the test measurements was 
taken as a mark of the validity of the test.—C. H. 
Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


464. Wiersma, D. On pathological lying. Charac- 
ter & Personality, 1933, 2, 48-61.—The normal liar 
always acts upon some definite motive, such as ob- 
taining personal profit, but in pathological lying 
delight taken in producing fictive tales is in itself 
sufficient to arouse it. The case is the more patho- 
logical the greater importance the delight takes on 
in the genesis of lying. However, pseudologia 
phantastica can be assumed only when a defective 
distinction between fiction and reality can be demon- 
strated. The temperaments of 80 liars were studied 
and the percentage of cases falling within each 
temperament group in order of magnitude of fre- 
quency was as follows: nervous (23.7), choleric (14.5), 
sentimental (8.7), amorphous (7.5), sanguine (6.2), 
apathetic (6.2), passionate (6.2),and phlegmatic (5.0). 
Thus, lying is promoted by a nervous temperament, 
as was found to be the case also in pseudologia 
phantastica.—M. O. Wilson (Oklahoma). 

465. Zachry, C. B. The role of art in personality 
development. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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466. Acheson, E.M. A study of graduate women’s 
reactions and opinions on some modern social atti- 
tudes and practices. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 
28, 42-63.—50 questionnaires filled out by members 
of the class in educational guidance for women were 
used as the source of the data. The women were 
divided into four age groups. The group composed 
of women 30 to 34 years of age indicated that they 
had changed most in their present-day conduct and 
beliefs as compared to their undergraduate days. 
The oldest group and the group 25 to 29 changed 
least. A large majority of the women in all groups 
showed some degree of open-mindedness and change 
on many social problems. This indicates, according 
to the author, that the members of this particular 
group are not static in their beliefs, but willing to 
change attitudes and try to see life through the eyes 
of youth. To that extent they are qualified to serve 
as counsellors.—C. H. Johnson (Boston Psycho- 
pathic Hospital). 

467. Alberti, J. L. Comciencia moral. (Moral 
consciousness.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos del 
laboratorio de psicologia. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 253-264.—Moral conscious- 
ness is a function and product of our social life. This 
function indicates whether our behavior is good or bad 
with reference to the group. Systematically mere 
consciousness is the ego, the witness of objects and 
events, while moral consciousness appears higher in 
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the evolutionary scale and is the witness of behavior 
related to the social welfare. The moral sentiments, 
ideals, and goals arise from the fact that we observe 
the influence of the behavior of others. Moral con- 
duct results from the satisfaction of such goals.— 
R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


468. Alberti, J. L. Psicologia de la conciencia 
moral. (The psychology of moral consciousness. ) 
In Alberti, J. L., Archivos del laboratorio de psicologta, 
Buenos Aires: Univ. of Buenos Aires, 1931. Pp. 
265-275.—There are three basic theories of moral 
consciousness. The first is algedonic. Following 
Ried it holds that we have a sense or instinct of the 
good or bad. Pleasurable things are instinctively 
good, the painful are bad and are rejected. Moral 
behavior results from the hedonistic quality of the 
act. The second theory maintains that moral con- 
sciousness is the product of experience. The explana- 
tion of moral consciousness as rational, the hypothesis 
of Kant, holds that morality is a type or form of rea- 
son, a priori in character. All of these views must be 
included in a comprehensive theory of moral con- 
sciousness.— R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

469. Alberti, J. L. Méviles que trabajan la con- 
ciencia moral. (Motives which determine the moral 
consciousness.) Jn Alberti, J. L., Archivos del 
laboratorio de psicologia. Buenos Aires: Univ. of 
Buenos Aires, 1931. “Pp. 276-290.—Five theories 
are considered: (1) D’Allonnes’ theory of inclinations 
and emotions, (2) Bentham’s theory of interests, 
(3) Kant’s of obligation, (4) Fouillée on the force of 
ideas, and (5) Guyau’s theory of the strength of 
impulse to action.—R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 

470. Armstrong, C. P. The Gestalt of the delin- 
quent child. J. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1933, 28, 87-90. 
—In all contingencies, when examining the delin- 
quent for the inducing causes of his delinquency, it 
becomes evident that he cannot be separated from the 
environment of which he is a part. It also becomes 
clear that certain concomitant factors in the delin- 
quent’s Gestalt must be dealt with adequately to 
mitigate for the future the delinquency problem.— 
C. H. Johnson (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


471. Berman, I. R., & Bird, C. Sex differences in 
speed of reading. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 17, 221- 
226.—Women tend to be superior to men on the 
Chapman-Cook tests for speed of reading, particu- 
larly under condition of maximum lip and tongue 
movements. This difference does not seem to be a 
function of intelligence, but rather of a “general 
language superiority’’ in women.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

472. Bloodworth, J. A. Social consequences of 
prolonged unemployment. Bull. Employment Sta- 
bilization Res. Inst., Univ. Minn., 1933, 2, 121-132.— 
During the year ending June 1, 1932, 2,100 unem- 
ployed individuals with consistent occupational 
histories were examined at the two occupational 
analysis clinics conducted by the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute of the University 
of Minnesota. This bulletin deals with the results 
obtained from a check-up on a sample of 500 of these 
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for the purpose of securing specific in- 
formation regarding their resources and employment 
status since first becoming unemployed. The various 
sections of the report deal with the following topics: 

1) Description of the unemployed who have secured 


individual 


rT 
I 


jobs 2) Resources of the unemployed. (3) Com- 
parison of the resources used by the persons not 
registered with relief agencies and those of the 


persons registered with relief agencies. (4) Summary 


of major findings H. W. Karn (Clark). 

473. Bunge, Hexenglauben als Anlass zur 
Brandstiftung. (Belief in witchcraft as a motive for 
arson Krim. Monatsh., 1933, 7, 197-201.—In a 
village in Lower Saxony, two men, one mentally 
defective, set fire to the house of a man whom they 
suspected of ‘‘hexing”’ their pigs. Belief in witchcraft 


is prevalent in this and certain other regions in Ger- 


many which coincide with areas of land poisoned by 
a decomposition product of dried heath-peat. The 
poisonous substance, first isolated by the Dutch and 
named by them “‘gliedine,’’ causes puzzling conditions 
in domestic animals. In villages in which recently 
the soil has been treated scientifically with copper 
sulphate both the “‘heath disease’ and the belief in 
“hexes’’ have disappeared simultaneously.—M. E. 
M rseé Catonsville, Md.) 

474. Calvert, E. R. The lawbreaker: a critical 


study of the modern treatment of crime. London: 
Ro 1 Paul, 1933. 7/6.—R. R. Willough- 


by 


Se Ke val 

Clar : 
475. Clark, J. E. The relation of reading disability 
to left-handedness and speech defects in other mem- 


bers of the family. Smith Coll. Stud. Social Work, 


nN 


ss 


1933, 4, 66-79.—Data were obtained from the case 
records e Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 
and home interviews, in which a questionnaire was 
filled in by the interviewer. 52 children with reading 
disability and 53 children with normal reading ability 
were compared. The ranges in intelligence quotients 
in the groups were comparable. Age, sex, and the 
number of children in the family were not constant. 
The writer d that ‘‘there was no relation between 
speech defects and left-handedness in a family history 
and reading disability in a patient, but there was a 
slight tendency for reading difficulties to be more 
frequent in the families of reading-disability patients 
than in se of other children.”"—R. H. Brown 
(Clark 

476. Courthial, A. What is a juvenile delinquent? 
Family, 1933, 14, 169-171.—Legally, a delinquent is 
a transgressor of the law. Psychologically, the delin- 


quent is a ¢ hild seeking emotional satisfactions which 
he cannot find in the environment in which he lives. 
He is differentiated from other children by a greater 
degree of egocentrism and by lack of emotional 
balance. A persistence in old habits and a lack of 
suggestibility to new leads are also traits characteristic 
n. Emotions are more important than 
intelligence determining the degree of adjustment. 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

477. Drake, A. M. The validity and reliability 
of tests of musical talent. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 


a 


of such childre 
in 
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17, 447—458.— Various definitions of musical talent are 
briefly cited. Musical memory (Drake) and pitch 
and tonal memory (Seashore) are the only tests out 
of a group of 20 which have “‘satisfactory coefficients 
in both validity and reliability."—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 

478. Eells, W. - Mental ability of the native 
races of Alaska. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 417-438. 
—The average 1o'e on the Stanford- Binet test for 
three native races of children in Alaska—Eskimo, 
Aleut, and Indian—are 73.67, 80.27, and 78.88; and 
on the Goodenough scale for measuring intelligence 
by drawings the average IQ’s are 89.56, 93.29, and 
91.55. There is a tendency for the IQ on both of 
these tests ‘‘to increase progressively with additional 
admixture of white blood.’’ The mental ability of 
these racial groups seems to rank above full-blood 
American Indians and southern negroes.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

479. Ewer, M.A. Asurvey of mystical symbolism. 
London: S.P.S.K., 1933. Pp. 234. 8/6.—Treats 
mystical symbolism as a definite effort on the part of 
mystical writers to find analogies for all’ the main 
forms of their experience. Four classes of analogy 
are discussed and abundantly illustrated: (1) between 
sensory and spiritual experiences; (2) between phys- 
ical and spiritual processes; (3) between earthly and 
heavenly powers; (4) between earthly and spiritual 
relationships. The purpose of the book is to help 
future students of mystical literature to see the 
position and relationships of the mystical symbols 
which they study, and to enable the general reader 
to perceive ‘‘the implications of that immense part of 
general literature which is tinged with mystical 
feeling.”” A selected bibliography is included.—F. C 
Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

480. Féré, C. S. Scientific and esoteric studies 
in sexual degeneration in mankind and in animals. 
(Trans. by U. van der Horst.) New York: Anthro- 
pological Press, 1932. Pp. 340. $6.00.—R. R. Wii- 
loughby (Clark). 

481. Ferrero, G. L. Delitti femminili: Miss Violet 
Sharpe e il ratto del bambino Lindberg. (Female 
crimes: Miss Violet Sharpe and the kidnaping of the 
Lindbergh baby.) Arch. di antrop. crim. psichiat. 
e med. leg., 1932, 52, 403-407.—The author corrobo- 
rates herein her theory that envy and jealousy are 
for women stronger motives in crime than greed for 
money. Miss Sharpe, although not a born criminal, 
was impelled by jealousy of the nurse to plan this 
kidnaping in order to get the nurse in trouble. The 
ransom was an after-thought and the baby’s death 
was purely accidental, not part of the original plan, 
as proved by her suicide prior to arrest.—R. E. 
Schwars (V. A. Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 

482. Folgmann, E. E. E. An experimental study 
of composer-preferences of four outstanding sym- 
phony orchestras. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 
709-—724.—Thurstone’s law of comparative judgment, 
case V, was employed in a study of the composer- 
preferences of four symphony orchestras. 19 com- 
posers were used and data were secured from 308 S's, 

















who made a.total of 58,520 judgments. Scales were 
constructed and on that basis the orchestras were 
compared. Results showed that, with a few striking 
exceptions, composers varied in position from or- 
chestra to orchestra. The influence of several factors 
such as nationality, the personality of the conductor 
and the location of the orchestra, upon the preferences 
expressed by the orchestras, has been suggested, and 
the need for further experimentation indicated.— 


E. H. Kemp (Clark). 


483. Galant, J. S. A study of neuropsychiatric 
rudimentary functions in man and schizophrenia. 
Eleven theses for a dialectic natural historic theory of 
schizophrenia. J. Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 1933, 78, 128- 
130.—C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 


484. Garth, T. R., Ikeda, K., & Gardner, D. A. 
Japanese work curves. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
331-336.— Differences in overlapping and in warming- 
up effect and fatigue in work curve on a task of con- 
tinuous addition between Japanese and white boys 
are probably due to “such factors as selection and 
nurture.’’—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


485. Gates, A. L, & Bennett, C. C. Reversal 
tendencies in reading. Causes, diagnosis, preven- 
tion and correction. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1933. 
Pp. 33.—One of a series of studies designed to test 
the theoretical and practical significance of reversal 
errors in reading. Various theories of reversal ten- 
dencies are reviewed, and data presented on the Orton 
theory of “‘confusion of cerebral dominance.’’ The 
authors find, using two groups of pupils in grades 2B 
to 4A equated for intelligence quotient and reading 
grade but differing markedly in the number of re- 
versal errors made in two reading tests, that their 
“data fail to confirm Orton's hypothesis although, of 
course, they do not disprove the theory that lack of 
brain-dominance is the source of difficulties—espe- 
cially reversal errors—in reading.’’ Left-handedness 
as a cause of difficulty in reading is discussed, with the 
conclusion ‘‘that left-handed children in general show 
no greater difficulty in reading in general and no 
greater tendency in particular to make reversal errors 
than right-handed, that of those who make reversal 
errors the percentage of left-handed is no greater than 
the population at large, and that among those subject 
to serious difficulties in reading (Dearborn’s data 
excepted) the percentage is similar to that found 
among representative readers.’”’ Left-eye dominance 
is considered a real, but by no means an invariable, 
source of difficulty. Mixed-eye dominance is con- 
sidered an insignificant factor, but it appears that 
among the extreme reversals are found a slightly 
larger percentage of left-eye-right-hand dominance. 
Sex differences are regarded as insignificant. Visual 
defects were found to be more prevalent in the 
author’s reversals group than among their non- 
reversals group. Various explanations of the ten- 
dency to make irregular or right-to-left eye move- 
ments in reading are given by the authors, who favor 
“acquired habit’’ theories rather than ‘“‘brain or- 
ganization’”’ theories. Suggestions for preventive 
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instruction and a brief discussion of diagnosis and 
remedial instruction complete the paper.— N. Gold- 
man (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

486. Geipel, A. Die hervorragenden Manner der 
deutschen Stimme. Eine Beitrag zur geistigen 
Anthropologie als Grundlage einer deutschen Ras- 
senhygiene. (Outstanding men of the German race. 
Contribution to mental anthropology as a foundation 
for a German race hygiene.) Leipzig: Hygienischen 
Institut der Universitat Leipzig, 1929.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

487. Griffith, C. L. T. The ‘“‘isolation’”’ of the 
ratios of musicalintervals. Psyche, 1933, 13, 25-27.— 
The investigator, having calculated all decimal values 
of fractions between zero and one, noted that the 
distances between fractions are irregular when ar- 
ranged in a series. He plotted those between zero 
and one-half, and found that the simpler fractions 
were isolated. These simple fractions, as 1:2, 2:3, 
are the ideal ratios of the vibration rates of harmonious 
chords, and their isolation suggests a fact of signifi- 
cance to the psychologist interested in sound.—T. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

488. Groves, E. R. Marriage. New York: Holt, 
1933. Pp. 568. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

489. Hayner, N. S. Delinquency areas in the 
Puget Sound region. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 
314-328.—Wide variations were found in the rates 
for juvenile delinquency between specific areas in 
large cities, small cities, and counties. Concentration 
of the homes of delinquents near the central business 
districts and near basic industries was characteristic. 
A positive correlation was found between rates for 
family dependency and rates for juvenile delinquency. 
In small neighborhoods a single personality may be 
an important factor in the prevention of delinquency. 
As the number involved in a series becomes smaller, 
the rates are increasingly subject to marked variation, 
owing to single escapades involving several boys.— 
(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 

490. Hocart, A. M. Evidence in history. Psyche, 
1933, 13, 80-93.—There are two kinds of evidence, 
the direct and the circumstantial. There is a popular 
delusion that direct evidence is always best, and this 
is held equally strongly in the courts, in history, and 
in science. But no matter how numerous may be 
the witnesses, if they are not trustworthy the circum- 
stantial phase of evidence will be the more reliable 
one. Moreover, an isolated bit of direct evidence 
must be brought into relation. In the courts, as well 
as in science and history, circumstantial evidence is 
not to be regarded as a substitute for what is revealed 
by eyes and ears. It is the foundation of science and 
even of life itself, for the fragmentary evidence of 
each sense must be brought into a body of knowledge 
as it relates to the whole. Laplace outlined the 
history of the solar system not simply on direct 
evidence, but as circumstantial evidence. The 
Gibraltar skull as an isolated fact of direct evidence 
passed unnoticed and unappreciated until many 
years later, when the Origin of Species had been 
accepted. But this was a system of comparative 
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evidence. Only a comparative study of the whole 
world will enable us to draw conclusions on the color 
vision of primitive man and of racial differences in 
mental traits generally. The craze for direct evidence 
has prevented a comparative psychology from arising. 
In archeology ‘‘pots and pans do not lie,”’ but if they 
give us dates, these dates must have facts to fit into 
in order to have significance. The historian has been 
too much influenced by the insistent cry for direct 
evidence. He would be at a loss without the com- 
parative method along with direct evidence, for 
superficial resemblance is not enough. In cultural 
investigations, as in zoology, we must cut beneath 
the surface to get at the general structure.—T. R. 
Garth (Denver). 

491. Jackson, G. P. White spirituals in the south- 
ern uplands; the story of the Fasola folk, their songs, 


singings, and ‘‘buckwheat notes.” Chapel Hill: 
Univ. N. C. Press, 1933. Pp. 459. $4.50.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


492. Krause, F. Gegenwartsaufgaben der Vilker- 
kunde. (Present day tasks of anthropology.) Mensch 
en Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

493. Krauskopf, A. A. Die Religionstheorie Sig- 
mund Freuds. (Sigmund Freud's theory of religion. ) 
Jena: Neuenhahn, 1933. Pp. 30.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark) 


494. Lichtenberger, J. P. The changing family in 
a changing world. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, 573-589. 

Although the family is changing, it is more stable 
today than any other of our institutions. Three sets 
of changes are taking place in the family. First, 
marriage is changing from a coercive to a voluntary 
basis. Our marriage ‘“‘norms’’ are changing. The old 
‘“‘norms,”” legalized sex relations, female domesticity, 
male domination, unrestricted procreation, economic 
stability, and permanence, are disappearing. New 
norms are developing, such as compatibility, comrade- 
ship, and harmonious individuation. The third type 
the taking over of family functions by 


is 


of change 


other agencies. The biological functions as well as 
the affectional bonds remain. The high divorce rate 
is the result of turning from the old ways into the 


newer ways. The family is freeing itself from the older 
functions that handicapped it, and is developing into 
an institution for increasing human happiness.— 
H.S. Clapp (Children's Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

495. Lichtenstein, L. Réflexions sur |’esthétique 
des mathématiques. (Reflections concerning the 
esthetic of mathematics.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 
497-513.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


496. Litterer, O. F. An experimental study of 
visual apprehension in reading. J. Appi. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 266-276.—No published investigation con- 
ducted with adult subjects has appeared on the rela- 
tionship between visual apprehension and reading 
achievement as measured by standardized tests. 
Sophomore college students were given tests on speed 
and comprehension of reading, intelligence tests, and 
tests of visual apprehension (letters, digits, words and 
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sentences). The average correlation between intelli- 
gence and reading was .545. Visual apprehension 
appears to have low correspondence with scores on 
reading tests and a slightly higher agreement with 
intelligence test scores.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological 
Corporation). 

497. Loveland, F., Jr. A criminological laboratory. 
J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1932, 23, 620-630.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

498. Lumpkin, K.D. The family; a study of mem- 
ber roles. Chapel Hill: Univ. N. C. Press, 1933. 
Pp. 203. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

499. Luquet, G. H. Deux problémes psycholo- 
giques de l’art primitif. (Two psychological problems 
of primitive art.) J. de psychol., 1933, 30, 514—-542.— 
The two problems discussed by the author are repre- 
sentation of absolute profile and graphic narration or 
representation of dynamic spectacles. Bibliography 
of 32 citations.— N. L. Munn (Pittsburgh). 


500. MacLeod, W. C. Aspects of the earlier de- 
velopment of law and punishment. J. Crim. Law & 
Crimin., 1932, 23, 169-190.—R. R. Wéilloughby 
(Clark). 


501. Maier, N. R. F. & Reninger, H. W. A psy- 
chological approach to literary criticism. New York: 
Appleton, 1933. Pp. xii-++ 152. $2.00.—A collabora- 
tive study by an experimental psychologist and a 
teacher of English. The work is an attempt to 
account for the source and nature of the critical prin- 
ciples of literature, the result of the intelligent applica- 
tion of which is called literary criticism. ‘Criticism, 
to fulfill its complete function, must evaluate both the 
artist’s configurations and his skill in setting up word 
symbols which will stimulate the reader to experience 
approximately the artist’s configuration."’ The latter 
is dependent upon the writer’s ability in establishing 
and maintaining the proper ‘‘direction,”’ which is the 
principal determining factor in producing experiential 
unity. By “direction” the authors mean ‘‘a dynamic 
process which tends to integrate experiences in a cer- 
tain way.’’—D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

502. Malinowski, B. The work and magic of pros- 
perity in the Trobriand Islands. Mensch en Maatsch., 
1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

503. McConnel, U. H. The symbol in legend. 
Psyche, 1933, 13, 94-137.—Society is a bewildering 
system of symbol-clusters, with varying degrees of 
cohesion. Symbols are signs related to the needs of 
the individual and of his time, consequently they are 
continually undergoing change of interpretation. The 
study of symbolism is essentially a study of behavior. 
But if we approach symbolism from this angle, we 
are more concerned with the “how” than with the 
“why” of behavior. In this respect, we find an 
analogy for such study in experimental psychology, 
which studies mechanism rather than meaning. But 
anthropology, psychiatry, language, history, all con- 
tribute to the study of symbolic behavior, and each 
must distinguish between meaning and mechanism. 
This fact is laid bare: symbols have always existed 
as, and are yet, the tool of greatest value to man in 
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his search for personal expression and social adjust- 


ment. They are the depositories of emotional, voli- 
tional, and non-volitional values.—T. R. Garth 
(Denver). 


504. McCormick, M. J. Measuring social ade- 
quacy. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


505. Moore, T. V. Religious values in mental 
hygiene. Ecclesiast. Rev., 1933, 89, 13-27.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


506. Ortmann, O. Some tonal determinants of 
melodic memory. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 454—- 
467.—On the basis of the analysis given, a considerable 
number of short melodic phrases are arranged on the 
basis of difficulty of retention. The causes of difficulty 
are pointed out and important points in training 
melodic memory are outlined.—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 


507. Orton, S. T., & Gillingham, A. Special dis- 
ability in writing. Bull. Neur. Inst. New York, 1933, 
3, 1-32.—Cases of marked retardation in learning to 
write are described and analyzed. Except for those 
cases accompanying demonstrable motor system dis- 
ease, the writing disability is considered to result from 
failure to establish the adult pattern of unilateral 
cerebral dominance. It is often associated with 
strephosymbolia (reading and spelling disabilities), 
congenital apraxia, or stuttering, while cases which 
do not show any of these syndromes may give evidence 
of confusions or crossed patterns on tests of handed- 
ness and eyedness. Often a latent skill in mirror 
writing with the master hand is discovered. Methods 
of examination and retraining are discussed.—D. G. 
Marquis (Yale). 


508. Overholser, W. On the Briggs law of Massa- 
chusetts. /. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1932, 23, 415-426. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

509. Pearl, R. A classification and code of occupa- 
tions. /Hiuman Biol., 1933, 5, 491-506.—The sub- 
rubrics of the classification of occupations used by the 
Bureau of Census are here rearranged to show social 
and economic status under the following groups: 
(1) owners, managers, officials and professional men; 
(2) skilled and semi-professional workers; (3) laborers, 
unskilled and semi-skilled. The various occupations 
are listed with a two-digit code suitable for mechan- 
ical tabulation and the list is indexed.—O. W. 
Richards (Yale). 


510. Polak,L. Socioloogenethicus. (The student 
of sociology and the student of ethics.) Mensch en 
Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


511. Pratt, G. K. Morale: the mental hygiene 
of unemployment. New York: National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 1933.—Pratt points out the 
necessity for recognizing in the problem of the relief 
of the unemployed not only the physical aspects but 
also the mental health aspects. With the security, 
pride, and affectional relationships of the unemployed 
so dangerously undermined, mental health difficulties 
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have become acute. Some techniques suggested for 
relieving emotional tensions are: letting the victim 
of the tensions talk out his worries; giving him some 
work, no matter how trivial; and providing for recrea- 
tional activities as well as such social associations 
as are supplied by religious organizations, clubs, etc. 
The mental! hygiene problem of the unemployed is a 
community problem.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


512. Pressey, S. L., & Pressey, L.C. A compara- 
tive study of the emotional attitudes and interests of 
Indian and white children. /. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 
17, 227-238.—The Pressey Interest-Attitude Test was 
given to 1893 Indian and 1959 white children above 
the 6th grade. Tne emotional age of the Indians is 
considerably behind their own chronological age. 
A discussion considers the possibilities that differences 
such as are revealed in the interest and attitude tests 
may serve as a more critical basis for studying race 
differences.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

513. Pressey, S. L., & Pressey, L. C. A study of 
the emotional attitudes of Indians possessing different 
degrees of Indian blood. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 
17, 401-416.—A comparison of results on the Pressey 
Interest-Attitude Test reveals no significant differ- 
ences in emotional age or emotional retardation for 
groups of Indian children with varying degrees of 
admixture of white blood. According to norms based 
on white children the Indians are retarded emotionally 
about two years. ‘‘These results are in accordance 
with most of the more recent work on Indians, which 
stresses the importance of environment over heredity 
and throws some doubt upon the existence of true 
biological differences except in physical characteristics 
between races.’’—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Cor- 
poration). 

514. Reed, A. A., & Weidemann, C. C. A social 
situation judgments test—Form I. Educ. Res. Rec., 
1933, 5, 10-17.—The authors present selected items 
of a social situation judgment test, with a distribution 
of scores for teachers’ college students.—(Courtesy 


J. Educ. Res.) 


515. Rheine, T. v. Der Sadismus in Einzeldarstel- 
lungen. Bd.1. Sadismus und Prostitution. (Sadism 
in autobiography. Vol. I. Sadism and prostitution. ) 
Berlin: Sexualwiss. Verl. Anst., 1932. Pp. 96.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

516. Roheim, G. La psychologie de la zone de 
culture de l’Australie Centrale. (The psychology of 
the culture zone of Central Australia.) Rev. fr. de 
psychanal., 1932, 5, 230-274.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


517. Rosca, A. Psihopathologia deviatilor mintali. 
(The psychopathology of mental deviations.) Cluj: 
Universitatsinstitut f. Psychol., 1931. Pp. 110. 
80 lei.—Information on Rumanian prisons, correc- 
tional institutions and psychological clinics.—M. E. 
Morse (Catonsville, Md.) 

518. Rutz, O. Grundlagen einer psychologischen 
Rassenkunde. (Foundations of a _ psychological 
science of race.) Tiibingen: Akad. Verl. F. F. Heine. 
RM. 22.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
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519. Salzedo, S. L. On interpreters. Psyche, 
1933, 13, 28-34.—There is no question as to the 
antiquity of interpreters as institutions, and they are 
necessary today in continental courts. An interpreter 
differs from a translator, for the latter need only 
give a faithful reproduction of the original, whereas 
the former is not bound to give an absolutely perfect 
reproduction. In fact, such may not be a wise pro- 
cedure. His problem is a moral, if not a legal, one. 
However, one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
by the interpreter is in dealing with well-intended 
simplification. The writer gives many 
illustrations. Besides, the issue may turn on a fine 
distinction. In many cases if the interpreter should 
communicate the none too flattering opinion of the 
opponent held by his client it would bring things to 
an abrupt close.—T7. R. Garth (Denver). 


520. Schulze-Naumburg, B. Handschrift und Ehe. 
(Handwriting and marriage.) Munich: J. F. Leh- 
manns, 1933. RM. 4.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

521. Schwartz, L. A. Treatment of juvenile de- 
linquency. J. Crim. Law & Crimin., 1932, 23, 454- 
468.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

522. Seligman, C. G. Anthropological perspective 
and psychological theory. /. Roy. Anthrop. Inst., 
1933, 62, 193-228.—The author discusses the role of 
psychoanalytical training for the anthropologist. 
He believes that the differentiation between the con- 
scious and the unconscious is less marked in primitive 
than in civilized peoples, as is indicated by the 
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dramatization of the desires and fears in sympathetic 
magic. He feels that general psychoanalytical train- 
ing would serve to enable useful though not ultimate 


interpretations of anthropological data. He attempts 

juestions concerning the value ef anthro- 
pological data in casting light on analytic theory, the 
universality of oral, anal, genital, and latent phases 
of individual development, with their biological and 
social factors, the similarity or identity of symbols of 
different races, and the question of the similarity or 
dissimilarity of symptom-formations for different cul- 
tures.—M. H. Erickson (Worcester State Hospital). 

523. Sorokin, P. A. Life-span, age-composition, 
and mortality of social organizations. Mensch en 
Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

524. Stone, C. R. Case studies in reading and 
deductions on retardation. Elem. School J., 1933, 24, 
50-58.—The reading habits of six ‘‘typical’’ retarded 
readers in the elementary school are described. 
Remedial practices are set forth in detail for one case 
in which overemphasis on phonics and oral reading 
had occasioned inadequate and faulty reading. 
Methods of preventing retardation in primary reading 
are then discussed.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

525. Strecker, E. A. Psychiatric futures. Ment. 
Hygiene, 17, 569-572.—Conflicts occur between vari- 
ous groups in society and between nations and races 
of people just as they do within the individual. The 
quality of a group’s thinking is the average of the 
component parts of a group of people. When nations 
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endeavor to understand the basic and opposing claims 
of one another, many a world catastrophe will be 
avoided.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.) 

526. Taylor,C.C. Rural sociology; in its economic, 
historical and psychological aspects. (Rev. ed.) 
New York: Harper, 1933. Pp. 722. $3.25.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

527. Taylor, H. C. The fundamental pitch of 
English vowels. J. Exper. Psychol., 1933, 16, 565- 
562.—The experiments reported in this article were 
performed in order to test the following hypothesis: 
“if the vowel triangle is a true picture of progressive 
tensing of the tongue musculature; if progressive 
tension of the cord musculature raises the funda- 
mental—cordal or laryngeal—pitch of the sound 
emitted; and if dynamogenesis is here operative; 
then the series ‘sot,’ ‘sat,’ ‘sit,’ ‘seat,’ should show a 
progressive rise in pitch, and the series ‘sought,’ ‘put,’ 
‘suit,’ should also show a progressive rise in pitch.” 
A summary of the experimental findings is as follows: 
(1) The series of front vowels as in “‘sot’’ to “‘seat’’ 
tend to be pronounced at progressively higher laryn- 
geal pitches. (2) Back vowels as in ‘‘sought’’ to 
“‘suit’’ tend also to be pronounced at progressively 
higher pitches. (3) Tension in the hand musculature 
is concomitant with a rise in the pitch of the voice. 
(4) A vowel tends to be pronounced at a higher pitch 
when it follows a vowel which is high on its side 
of the vowel triangle than when it follows a vowel 
which is low on the triangle. An analysis and inter- 
pretation of these results lead the authors to conclude 
that the original hypothesis is a sound one.— H. W. 
Karn (Clark). 


528. Teegarden, L. Tests for the tendency to 
reversal in reading. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 27, 81-97.— 
Frequently a child in the 3rd to 5th grade, with normal 
intelligence and norma! vision, is unable to read better 
than the ist or 2nd grade standard. In such cases 
it has been found that an important factor is the 
tendency to confuse symbols both as regards position 
and sequence. The present study tests this reversal 
tendency, using seven tests, both individual and 
Three schools, at different economic levels, 


group. : 
furnished the subjects, who were 262 first-year 
children. Scores and distributions of the various tests 


are given. The results indicate that non-kindergarten 
children have lower scores than those who have 
attended kindergarten, and that there is a distribution 
of scores from negative to almost perfect scores. The 
reversal tendency is present in every gradation from 
total absence to a severe degree. The strength of 
the reversal tendency bears a positive relation to 
reading achievement at the end of the first year of 
school. The significance and application of these 
tests are discussed. Bibliography of 16 titles.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

529. Thomas, D. S., Loomis, A. M., & Arrington, 
R. E. Observational studies of social behavior. 
Vol. I. Social behavior patterns. New Haven: Insti- 
tute of Human Relations, Yale University, 1933. 
Pp. xvii + 271.—The authors have devised observa- 


























tional techniques designed to furnish statistically 
reliable differentia of individuality of behavior 
patterns in terms of the relative percentage of activity 
centering upon the material, social and self aspects of 
ituations presenting different degrees of structural- 
ization (control of activity by situation). In Part I 
the application of these techniques at different age 
levels is reported. In order of increasing degree of 
structuralization of the situation the groups studied 
are: (1) young pre-school, (2) kindergarten, (3) adoles- 
cent trade-school, (4) garment factory. The tech- 
nique involves the recording of behavior according to 
the three main categories, or such sub-categories as 
are necessitated by the nature of the situation. 
Limited time sampling over a period of months with 
recording of type of activity at fixed time intervals 
during each observational period is employed. Part 
II attempts to check the reliability of observers by 
applying the techniques to the study of motion 
pictures and thus determining the nature of errors in 
timing, and in recording of behavior under the proper 
categories.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


530. Tirelli, V. Vocabolario del gergo dei muratori 
carpigiani in confronto col dialetto locale. (Vocabu- 
lary of the Carpigian bricklayers’ slang in comparison 
with the local dialect.) Arch. di antrop. crim. pstchiat. 
e med. leg., 1932, 52, 408-433.—The author shows how 
the slang of the Carpigian bricklayers is woven around 
the local dialect as a frame or skeleton, deriving its 
vocabulary from the antiquated, obsolete and dead 
words of the dialect. There being no necessity for 
secret defense of class interests to-day, this brick- 
layers’ slang is dead and no longer understood.— 
R. E. Schwarz (V. A. Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 

531. Ténnies, F. Der Selbstmord von Miénnern in 
Preussen, 1884-1914. (Suicide of men in Prussia, 
1884-1914.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1933,9, Nos. 1 & 2. 
—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

532. Vierkandt, A. Der Wertgehalt primitiver 
Kulturen. (The value content of primitive culture.) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

533. Vosswinkel, P. Die vilkerpsychologische und 
experimentell-psychologische Behandlung der Re- 
ligion. (The treatment of religion from the viewpoint 
of social and experimental psychology.) Bonn: 
Carthaus, 1932. Pp. 40.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


534. Ward, H. F. In place of profit: social incen- 
tives in the Soviet Union. New York: Scribners’, 
1933. Pp. xvi + 460. $2.50.—The hope of gain and 
the fear of loss, dominant economic motives in 
capitalistic society, have been replaced in Russia by 
an emotional and intellectual identification of the 
individual with society. Industry has been democ- 
ratized and a mass initiative developed by allowing 
the fullest and widest cooperation of all the people. 
Social control functions through the Communist 
party, which embraces the vanguard of the masses 
and encourages criticism of methods but not of 
fundamental objectives. A cultural revolution, 
which reduced illiteracy 40%, is destroying the con- 
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trast between mental and manual work, is adapting 
the individual to his life work on a broad intellectual 
basis, and is producing a cultural unity by substitut- 
ing a common social purpose for private profit in art. 
Supported by the philosophy of dialectical material- 
ism, the Russians regard present social forms as steps 
toward the ideal classless society dominated by the 
social-mindedness of the individual.— D. Katz (Prince- 
ton). 


535. Westendorp Boerma, N. Sociologie en 
ethiek. (Sociology and ethics.) Mensch en Maatsch., 
1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


536. Westphal, G. An experimental study of cer- 
tain motor abilities of stutterers. Child Development, 
1933, 4, 214-221.—The subjects were 26 pairs of boys, 
ranging in age from 8 to 17 years, one of whom stut- 
tered and one of whom had no speech defect. Each 
pair was matched for intelligence and for environ- 
ment and racial inheritance. These subjects were 
given the following tests of motor skill: Smedley 
dynamometer, bead tossing at a target, Goddard- 
Norsworthy arrangement of the Seguin form board, 
simultaneous writing of digits while blindfolded, and 
Stoelting nine-hole steadiness plate. In none of these 
tests with either hand is there a statistically sig- 
nificant difference between the two groups, although 
“the trend seems to be for the non-stutterers as a 
group to make scores that are better than those for 
stutterers.’’ Bibliography.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit 
Municipal University). 

537. Wexberg, E. Der Mensch in der Krise. 
(Man in the crisis.) Jnt. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1933, 11, 124—137.—Wexberg characterizes the various 
conflicts in the modern political, social and economic 
world as essentially ones of egocentric, neurotic, 
fear-driven individuals. The solution of the present- 
day problems must come through the development of 
a new order of truly socialized individuals. These 
alone, he holds, have the personality organization 
that enables them to face and clearly to recognize 
the difficulties and at the same time to show the calm 
courage and confidence that alone can, and ultimately 
will, find the intelligent solution. The conquest of 
the present crisis is thus a psychological problem of 
personality adjustment.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


538. Wiese, L. v. Soziographie und Beziehungs- 
lehre. (Sociography and the doctrine of relationship. ) 
Mensch en Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 

539. Woods, E. R. Music and meaning. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. 112.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

540. Zeeman, C. W. Aziatische handschriften. 
(Asiatic handwritings.) Tijdsch. v. wetensch. graphol., 
1933, 5, No. 2.—A discussion of the scripts used by 
the inhabitants of Dutch India, i. e. of the Arabic and 
Javanese scripts. The author describes the graphic 
forms in question and tries to prove that the same 
graphological laws hold for these handwritings as for 
ours.—M. A. Rickers-Ovsiankina (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
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541. Zillig, M. Fitihrer in der Schulklasse. (Class 
room leaders.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 177- 
182.—Sociological organization takes place in every 
class. The qualities required of a leader differ with 
the age and sex of the children, the influence of the 
teacher, and many other factors. The personality 
of the leader expresses in some way the desires of 
those led. Two types of leaders are discernible, 
those who dominate and those who direct and guide. 
Most leaders have characteristics of both these 
extremes. These formative years are important in 
the selection and training of leaders —H. J. P. 
Schubert (Buffalo). 

[See also abstracts 178, 194, 235, 318, 329, 348, 391, 
392, 400, 407, 430, 438, 446, 449, 456, 462, 465, 
584, 586, 636, 637, 654, 655, 660, 704, 721, 725, 
728, 732. ] 
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542. Best, E. L. A study of a change from 8 to 6 
hours of work. U.S. Women's Bur. Bull., 1933, No. 
105. Pp. 14.—Of 265 women who had worked in the 
same plant on 8-hour shifts with a break for meals, 
and on 6-hour continuous shifts, only 18.7% reported 
more fatigue under the second condition. Data are 
also given as to preference for, and effect on home 
conditions of, the two shifts. The management re- 
ported increased production and decreased cost as 
well as better personnel adjustments.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

543. Biegeleisen, B. Enquéte sur l'état mental 
des candidats aux carriéres libérales. (Investigation 


of the mental state of candidates for professional 
careers Trav. Humain, 1933, 1, 297-303.—A 
questionnaire as to interest in various occupations 
and various aspects of work, somewhat similar to 
portions of Strong’s Interest Questionnaire, was 
given to a number of students aiming toward a pro- 


fessional career. Typical alternatives were: public 
Vs. private, scientific vs. social, supervisory vs. being 
supervised, small or large responsibility, uniform or 
varied work. Charts are provided for physician, 
engineer, soldier, lawyer and philosopher showing the 
average for the groups indicated.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio 
State). 

544. Bobertag, O. Psychotechnik im Dienst der 
Wehrmacht. (Psychotechnology in the service of 
defense.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 229-237.— 
Psychological testing of soldiers before their admit- 
tance into the army leads to a general shortening of 
the training time through detection of the less able 
and the opportune recognition of those with special 
abilities. The testing methods used by the American 
army during the war are described. The results of 
the tests agree closely with ratings by the ofhicers.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

545. Bretas, A. Observacées sobre um segmento 
(parte sensorial) do perfil psychologico do aviador. 
(Observations concerning a section (sensorial) of the 
psychological profile of the aviator.) Amn. da Colon. 
de psychopath., 1929, 2.— 4. B. Hunter (Clark). 
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546. Couvé, R. Anfechtbare Methoden der Be- 
gabtenauslese? (Are the methods of selection of the 
gifted of doubtful validity?) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1933, 10, 187-188.—This is an answer to an article 
in Der Deutsche Eisenbahner, No. 48, 1932. The 
author points out that the test items are within the 
applicants’ range of experience, the time allotment 
ample, the personal questions justified, the grading a 
relative matter, and the tests worth giving.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Buffalo). 


547. Da Rocha, U. Estudo da attencfo nos 
aviadores. (A study of attention in aviators.) Ann. 
da Colon. de psychopath., 1929, 2.—A. B. Hunter 
(Clark). 


548. Da Rocha, U. Parte psychologica do relatorio 
dos trabalhos referentes a seleccfo dos candidatos 
4 aviac&o militar (bases theoricas e descripcfo dos 
methodos). (The psychological section of the report 
on studies referring to the selection of candidates for 
military aviation; the theoretical and descriptive 
bases of these methods.) Amn. da Colon. de psycho- 
path., 1929, 2.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 


549. Dieck, H. Zur Eignungspriifung fiir den 
Vermessungstechnikerberuf. (An aptitude test for 
the vocation of surveyor.) Leipzig: Barth, 1931. 
Pp. 81.—A preliminary investigation. The text 


contains eight figures and nineteen tables.—C. C. 
Neet (Clark). 

550. Earle, F. M. Psychology and the choice of a 
career. London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. vii + 103. 
2/6.—This book is addressed to parents and general 
readers. It deals with all the current problems in the 
choice of a career from a psychological point of view, 
discussing the diagnosis of occupational abilities, the 
training required for the career chosen, and the use 
of psychological tests. Illustrations and references 
to current research are given. There is a brief 
selected bibliography.—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 


551. Faillie, R., Liberson, W., & Vial de Sachy, H. 
Recherches biologiques sur la normalisation des 
fourches a ballast. (Biological research on standard- 
ization of shovel forks.) Trav. Humain, 1933, 1, 
278--296.—Six types of shovel forks previously 
selected by a committee of standardization, differing 
in weight, number of prongs, length of prongs, and 
length of handle were examined by the general tech- 
nique of basal metabolism during work. The subject 
wore a mask and flexible tubing connected with 
apparatus on a nearby table, whereby the amount of 
oxygen consumed could be determined. The subject 
shoveled a standard amount of gravel into a box. One 
fork proved distinctly inferior, another slightly 
superior and the rest about equal—H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


552. Fischel, W. Intelligentie bij mensch en dier. 
(Intelligence in man and animal.) Mensch en 
Maatschappij, 1933, 9, 508-512.—Man and animal 
are both subjected to the compulsion imposed by the 
requirements of life. Man acts in general by thinking 
of the future and does not wait till he is tormented by 
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some lack; an animal acts in general only in connection 
with the things which it sees or with a direct incite- 
ment. Experiments have proved that monkeys have 
a well developed memory. After long exercise a 
mouse can learn to seek something in the same way 
that the monkey does immediately. Several experi- 
ments with mice are dealt with. Many small daily 
tasks of man are solved directly in the most simple 
way; animals too can do this without having learned 
it. Man pursues.also things which are to be attained 
with more difficulty, and for which he uses his expe- 
riences; the application of the experiences forms a 
standard for his intelligence. An animal has less 
occasions to acquire experiences; its life is simpler. 
The examination of the animal is essential to learn the 
relation between the action and the object pursued 
by man.—C. Rothe (Koloniaal Instituut). 

553. Hatfield, H. S. The inventor and his world. 
London: Kegan Paul, 1933. Pp. 269. 6/-.—Dis- 
cusses practical questions of interest to inventors in 
chapters headed: The Practice of Invention, Working 
Out and Financing an Invention, The Dtrection of 
Inventive Effort, and Patent Law As It Is and As It 
Should Be. Considers some psychological questions 
under the headings: What is Invention? The In- 
ventor, and Invention and the Transformation of 
Energy. Presents numerous illustrations and sugges- 
tions in sections dealing with mechanical, chemical, 
electrical, psychological, and biological inventions.— 
F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, England). 

554. Hutchinson, F. The dictating machine in 
the office. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 318-323.—A 
discussion of the psychological advantages and dis- 
advantages of the dictating machine from the point 
of view of the dictator and the transcriber. Dictating 
machines make it possible to centralize the office 
organization—a great advantage in most firms. 
They eliminate waste of the stenographer’s time in 
dictation and the difficulties caused by one typist 
being unable to read another’s shorthand notes. 
They reduce overtime and simplify the problem of 
holidays. The author argues that the alleged dis- 
advantages of dictating machines are not inherent, 
but are due merely to inadequate training in their 
use and to the instinctive human dislike of change.— 
W. Raphael (National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology). 

555. Iokoff, N. [Methodology of motion study. ] 
Sbornik Kazan. Inst. Nauch. Organiz. Truda, 1931, 
1, 11-17.—A critique of methods such as Gilbreth’s 
and a promise to publish in the near future data on 
a new method.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

556. Kaufmann, H. Untersuchung des Adressier- 
vorganges. (Investigation of methods of addressing 
envelopes.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 262-267. 
—An analysis was made of the time and cost of 
addressing letters by hand, typewriter, linotype, and 
addressograph. The author enumerates the circum- 
stances under which each method is advantageous.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

557. Kéhler, O. Leerlaufverminderung durch 
Beachtungsmerkmale. (Lessening idle time by 
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attention-attracting markings.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1933, 10, 210-213.—A laboratory investigation with 
40 subjects showed that the time for perceiving the 
cessation of rotation of marked disks decreased the 
more numerous and the larger were the markings on 
the face of the disk. The author advises the use of 
markings on the ends of spools in the textile and wire 
industries as an aid toward decreasing the time during 
which spools are idle due to breakage or lack of thread. 
—H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 


558. Kéhler,O. Ermittlung optimaler Maschinen- 
gangzahlen. (Determination of the optimal number 
of machines per operator.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1933, 10, 278-283.—Schema and formulae are given 
which may be used in determining the number of 
machines assigned to an operator in silk and wire 





mills. It is shown that upon practical test these 
formulae are very reliable—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Buffalo). 


559. Krause, E. Ausgleichsarbeiten an Biiro- 
maschinen. (Equalization tasks for office machine 
operators.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 173-177.— 
A three-letter typewriting task was used. Material 
was presented at a rate slightly in excess of the sub- 
ject’s speed to insure maximum effort. On the first 
day, the ten subjects worked continuously for 48 
minutes; on the second, they worked 12 minutes, 
added and multiplied 6, worked 12, collated 6, and 
finished the task with another 12 minutes of work. 
On the first day, the output remained very low for the 
first 12 minutes. This was followed by the usual 
monotony curve with a rise to the 24th minute, a 
falling off to the 36th, and a final rise to a maximum 
output at the 48th. On the second day the rate of 
output was throughout much higher than on the first. 
The interpolated output curve is smooth, with a 
gentle rise to a maximum at the 42nd minute, followed 
by a gentle falling off. The increased output together 
with the subjective reports bring the author to con- 
clude that interspersed periods of a different task are 
beneficial.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 


560. Krause, E. Der Wechselantrieb als Leis- 
tungsfaktor. (Change of work as an incentive.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 269-278.—Nine sub- 
jects did card sorting for the working day. One such 
day was spent without change of task; on others, the 
task was changed once, twice, thrice, four times, and 
six times. With increase of the number of times the 
work was changed, the output increased to a maximum 
and then fellagain. The greatest output was achieved 
when the task was changed twice during the day. 
Changing once or thrice gave an output in excess of 
that with no change of work; four changes gave an 
output practically the same as that with no change; 
and six changes, an output much below that with no 
change. On this basis there is recommended for card 
sorters a change in work every two and a half hours. 
The author urges investigations for determining 
optimal frequency of change of work for various indus- 
trial activities. This should increase output and 
lessen occupational disease—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Buffalo). 
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561. Mayerhofer, G. Recherches psychotech- 
niques concernant |’effet de l’alcool sur le comporte- 
ment des conducteurs d’automobiles. (Psychotech- 
nical research concerning the effect of alcohol on the 
behavior of automobile drivers.) Trav. Humain, 
1933, 1, 257-277.—Summary of previous work on 
attention and reaction time as affected by alcohol, 
but with no use of control doses or control groups. 
[he subjects under alcohol felt that their own motions 
were very rapid and correct and that motions of the 
apparatus were too slow. Further experiments were 
conducted with simple, choice, multiple, and disjunc- 
Multiple involved essentially making 
two simultaneous choice reactions. Much slower 
reactions are shown consistently after alcohol, which 


tive reactions 


was taken in accordance with the subject’s usual 
habits Che increased variability of the reaction time 
in the alcohol series was similar to the variability of 
non-alcoholic drivers who had accidents. Chronic 


alcoholics when not under the immediate influence of 
the drug likewise slow reactions and high 
variability author suggests conducting similar 
experiments on reaction time with and without 
alcohol upon persons who have just had an automo- 
tive accident H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


562. Medrow, W. Psychotechnische Eignungsun- 
tersuchungen bei der Deutschen Reichspost. (Psy- 


showed 


Che 


hotechnical determinations of qualifications for 
German postal employees.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1933, 10, ?25—228.—Psychotechnical testing stations 
scattered th yughout Germany have been selecting 


and telegraph construction and mail 


iail carriers 
ruck drivers’ apprentices since 1930. Reports on 
the work done by the new appointees are used for 

ecking the validity of the aptitude tests. From all 
indications, the program is meeting with success.— 
H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 

563. Moede, W. Zeitstudien auf dem Kraftwagen. 
Time studies on the automobile.) IJndus. Psycho- 
techn., 1933, 10, 165-172.—The times for executing 


the movements necessary in operating an automobile 
ired both under controlled conditions on a 


were meas 
laboratory del and on the road. Under laboratory 
conditions, the shortest times for disengaging the 


clut ~ and bringing about an initial tightening of the 
brake-band were respectively 270 and 281 milli- 
sec oad Che time required to move the foot from the 
gas pedal to the brake pedal was 539 milliseconds for 

distance of 60 millimeters and 576 for 110 milli- 
meters. Throwing the steering wheel through 80° 
to the right required 576 milliseconds, 80° to the left, 
546. For the road tests, a passenger car and a truck 
were equipped with means for presenting visual 
stimuli, a spray for spreading paint on the road, and a 
mirror arrangement for enabling the experimenter 
to determine when the car was stopped. With 
increased speed braking distance was increased much 


more rapidly than braking time. Variability is 
great. Measures must be taken on each individual 
in test form.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 


564. Oakley, C. A. Electric welding: the rise of a 
1933, 7, 


new craft. Human Factor, 312-317.—A 


58 
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description of a battery of tests for electric welders, 
which are at present being tried out in a Scottish 
engineering works. The tests closely reproduce the 
actual conditions of work; the chief abilities tested 
are steadiness of movement, speed of movement, and 
accuracy of aim.—W. Raphael (National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology). 

565. Ogg, F. Guidance of the unemployed. Occu- 
pations, 1933, 12, 20-24.—Last winter the Boston 
Young Men's Christian Association offered a job 
counseling service to unemployed young men. The 


divisions of the service included (1) a course of 
lectures, (2) psychometric tests, (3) occupational 
information, (4) health advice, and (5) personal 


counseling.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 


566. Pierce, A. Vocations forwomen. New York: 
Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 329. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

567. Rhinehart, J. B. An attempt to predict the 
success of student nurses by the use of a battery of 
tests. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 277-293.—The 
American Council on Education Intelligence Test 
correlates .618 + .061 with theory grades for a 
group of 48 first-year student nurses. The Stanford 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Test, the Moss Social 
Intelligence Test and the Moss Nursing Aptitude 
Test do not show any significant correlation with 
practice or theory grades. Student nurses tend to 
score higher, on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, 
in neurotic tendencies and lower in self-sufficiency 
and dominance when compared with college women. 
Previous studies are briefly reviewed.—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 


568. Rogers, H. S., & Holcomb, G. W. An in- 
ventory of engineering motives. J. Appi. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 302—315.—Constructive instinct, scientific 
curiosity in mechanism, abstract ideas of a quantita- 
tive nature, precise observation and description of 
physical things, planning and organization, and 
manual activity and craftsmanship are the seven 
broad divisions in formulating an inventory of engi- 
neering motives. Consistent differences are revealed 
by this inventory in comparisons of the following 
groups: engineers, engineering students, superior 
engineering students, inferior engineering students, 
students in vocational education and commerce. 
The complete inventory is published with this article. 
—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


569. Rosenstein, J. L. Intelligence test ratings 
and trainability of nurses. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 
260-267.—A group of 156 student nurses at Indiana 
University were given the American Council en Edu- 
cation Intelligence Test, and were compared with a 
group of 2358 college students who had been given 
the same test. The nurses are found to earn con- 
siderably more credit in their studies than do college 
students of corresponding intelligence rating, the 
difference being more marked in the lower than in 
the higher percentile divisions. In the nurses’ group 
the intelligence ratings are of considerable value in 
predicting trainability, though the correspondence 














between the test results and efficiency records in 
practical work is slight.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


570. Sack, H. Sinnfilligkeit von Bedienungsele- 
menten. (Standardization of control parts.) Indus. 
Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 267-268.—The author sets 
forth a plea for the standardization of those elements 
of shop machines involved in starting and stopping, 
e.g., the use of all right-hand threads in valves. He 
also urges the use of easily understandable, unam- 
biguous symbols indicating the direction of motion 
of machines. Such safety practices would go far in 
the reduction of accidents—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Buffalo). 


571. Schreider, E. L’orientation professionnelle 
des arriérés. (Vocational guidance of backward 
individuals.) Trav. Humain, 1933, 1, 321-329.—A 
review of studies with widely varying results. In one 
instance 85% of the mentally retarded were success- 
fully placed vocationally. In other cases the results 
were much less encouraging. Factors beside mere 
intelligence should be considered, particularly in the 
motor and emotional fields. Minimum mental ages 
for certain vocations are suggested.— H. E. Burtt 
(Ohio State). 


572. Schultz, R.S. The relation of general intelli- 
gence, motor adaptability, and motor learning to 
success in dental technical courses. Psychol. Clin., 
1932, 21, 226-234.—The Miles two-story duplicate 
maze was used to test both maze adaptability and 
maze learning ability with the 90 men of a second-year 
class in the School of Dentistry, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The American Council on Education Intelli- 
gence Test was given to the same group. The results 
were compared with the students’ success in their 
courses according to eight different criteria. All tests 
showed most value in distinguishing very high and 
very low ability. Maze adaptability correlated higher 
with the criteria of success than did the results of the 
intelligence test. The correlation coefficients are 
low, but high enough, the author thinks, to suggest 
that the Miles two-story maze might be of value in a 
battery of special aptitude tests for dentistry —J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 

573. Tharp, B. B. Vocational interests of eminent 
women of today. Amer. J. Sociol., 1933, 39, 368-375. 
—(Courtesy Amer. J. Sociol.) 


574. Tramm, K. A. Die Psychotechnik vor neuen 
Aufgaben. (New tasks confronting psychotech- 
nology.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 162—165.— 
Following a brief account of the use of psychological 
testing and training of troops during the war, the 
author discusses the present status of psychotech- 
nology in Germany. Psychotechnicians are urged 
to put aside personal welfare and to unite in support- 
ing the new government.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 


575. Tramm, K. A. Unbegrundete Angriffe gegen 
die Psychotechnik. (Groundless charges against 
psychotechnology.) Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 


188-190.—Many of the uninitiated have criticized 
psychotechnology as dangerous to humanity and 
civilization, or at best as useless. The author justifies 
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the science as a tool for better and more efficient 
production and for reduction of accidents.— H. J. P. 
Schubert (Buffalo). 

576. Valentiner, T. Eignungspriifungen fiir die 
Bremer Grossindustrie. (Aptitude testing for the 
large industries of Bremen.) Indus. Psychotechn., 
1933, 10, 283-287.—During the last twelve years 
the apprentices for industrial operations have been 
chosen by individual and group tests of mechanical 
ability, together with character estimates and physical 
examinations. The author feels that this testing pro- 
gram has been worth while.—H. J. P. Schubert 
(Buffalo). 

[See also abstracts 38, 40, 68, 71, 145, 160, 401, 472, 

509, 609, 632, 676. } 
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577. Abel, J. F. Selected references on foreign 
education. Elem. School J., 1933, 33, 777-785.—This 
is a part of a cycle of twenty lists of selected references 
covering presumably ‘‘the whole field of education.” 
These are appearing in the Elementary School Journal 
and in the School Review. In this summary, 48 
annotated references are set forth. These were 
selected because of: their authenticity for one area, 
their vital and immediate interest, their comprehen- 
siveness, and their accessibility to American educators. 
—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

578. Abelson, H. H. The art of educational re- 
search. New York: World Book, 1933. Pp. 332. 
$2.00.—A handbook of research methodology, which 
outlines procedures according to the following classi- 
fication: integrative methods, descriptive methods, 
causal methods, research tools (statistics, comparison, 
association, and speculation), evaluative methods, 
and the constructive method. The final chapter deals 
with the communication, organization, and develop- 
ment of research.—B. S. Burks (California). 

579. Angell, R. C. The trend toward greater 
maturity among undergraduates due to the depres- 
sion. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 391-396.—A group of 
students working at the University of Michigan 
attempted to gauge the effect of the times upon their 
fellow students’ attitudes with respect to many 
issues. The data on which the conclusions are based 
are largely judgments secured from seniors, sorority 
chaperones, dormitory heads, professors, and univer- 
sity personnel officers. Facts were also gathered 
relative to student participation in costless activities. 
It is claimed that students are more interested in 
their college work than they were in 1929, that they 
do more supplementary reading, discuss more, attend 
more lectures, occupy themselves more frequently 
with non-required academic work, read more and 
better material, are more interested in social and 
political matters, engage more in sports, ‘“‘date”’ 
less, have rescaled somewhat the personal-social 
traits considered important, are less snobbish gen- 
erally, are more tolerant of both drinking and absten- 
tion, and take a more active part in church affairs.- 


H. L. Koch (Chicago). 
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580. Boltunov, A. P. Printzipii i sistema prof- 
orientatzii v shkole. (Principles and systems of 
vocational guidance in the school.) Izdanie p. 1. p.i., 


1932. Pp. 155.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
"581. Booker, I. A. Reducing withdrawals. J. 
Higher Educ., 1933, 4, 249-254.—After considering 


the approximate percentage of withdrawals in many 
colleges, especially in the central west, the author 
argues for college acceptance of responsibility in 


diagnosis and remedial work with new students. 
Several methods are discussed briefly. The main 
emphasis is placed upon “reading ability,”” which “‘is 


recognized as the one tool subject most necessary for 
effective study."’ New procedures and methods are 
needed. —R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


582. Bowles, G. T. New types of old Americans 
at Harvard and at eastern women’s colleges. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1933. Pp. xiv + 144. 
$2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

583. Broadwin, I. T. The role of the school clinic 
in educating teachers to a mental-hygiene attitude 
toward the child. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

584. Broom, M. E., & Bramkamp, J. D. A study 
of factors contributing to school citizenship. /. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 459-467.—The Terman group test 
of mental ability, Pressey X-O test, MacNitt intro- 
version-extroversion test, Woodworth-Matthews P. 
D. sheet and a specially constructed rating form 
for citizenship traits and attitudes were given to 122 

s and girls in the 7th and 8th grades. “Insofar 
ip is concerned the best combination of 
to be mental ability above average, low 
iffectivity, emotional stability, and intro- 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

585. Brown, A. E. Workbook in educational psy- 

chology. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 226. 

5 his workbook is designed to accompany 
Psychology for Students of Education, by A. I. Gates. 
It comprises 45 units, each of which includes directions 
for study of the text assignment, additional notes to 
stimulate better comprehension, and study-questions 
for testing the efficiency of the acquisition.—L. A. 
Avertll (Worcester Teachers College). 

586. Brown, M. Leadership among high school 
pupils. Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 559. 
Pp. viii + 166.—Through the use of high school 
records, the results of a questionnaire (100% returns) 
and of an interview, 259 student leaders were studied 


as citizensi 


iits seems 


version 


$1.35 


to determine their characteristics, their experiences 
in the various activities of the extra class program, 
the channels through which pupils acquire positions 


of leadership, and the advantages and disadvantages 
of leadership experiences. Leaders are a select group 
with respect to intelligence, scholarship, and the 
economic and social status of the parents. ‘‘In gen- 
eral, the leaders who had a wide range of interests 
and of contacts both in and out of school were chosen 
for the most important positions."’ No indication is 
found that the leaders conform to types. The bib- 


liography lists 72 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 
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587. Brown, R. Mathematical difficulties of stu- 
dents of educational statistics. Teach. Coll. Contrib. 
Educ., 1933, No. 569. Pp. 64.—Enumeration of the 
mathematical concepts occurring in six texts in educa- 
tional statistics is made. Computational and manipu- 
lative skills required to solve 98 problems in a widely 
used statistics text are listed. A test of these com- 
putational skills (which is given) was administered by 
31 teachers to 1,000 students. The errors made are 
analyzed and related to the mathematical background 
of the students. The difficulties noted by observing 
100 hours of classroom work in statistics in 4 classes 
are enumerated and discussed. Correlations between 
the semester grade in statistics and the score on cer- 
tain mathematical tests, semester hours of mathe- 
matical study, recentness of mathematical study, 
intelligence, etc. are given. Means of overcoming 
mathematics difficulties are suggested.—J. M. Stal- 
naker (Chicago). 

588. Brownell, W. A. Some neglected safeguards 
in control-group experimentation. J. Educ. Res., 
1933, 27, 98-107.—The uncritical use of control-group 
types of experimentation in education may be exceed- 
ingly harmful and actually impede real progress, 
because false findings get into the literature and 
because the methodology of educational research may 
become too routinized and standardized by its use. 
The author indicates several necessary safeguards, 
such as organization of the experiment so that the 
control and check groups have an equal chance; 
observation that differences in type of training given 
the two groups may not actually constitute an im- 
portant factor experimentally; a consideration of 
other factors which may or may not be associated 
with the experimental factor; more critical examina- 
tion of the function and place of the use of standard 
tests; and care in the interpretation of the results.— 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

589. Brownell, W. A. An evaluation of an arith- 
metic ‘‘crutch.” J. Exper. Educ., 1933, 2, 5-34.—A 
report on an investigation of the effects of instruction 
in the use of an arithmetic “crutch”’ in adding proper 
fractions. Data are presented and analyzed in detail 
with respect to 3 phases of the problem: first, the 
degree to which the crutch tended to persist in the 
arithmetic behavior of the children who had been 
taught to employ it; second, the extent to which use 
of the crutch involved children in uneconomical and 
even harmful procedures in adding proper fractions; 
and third, the relative amounts of ability to add 
fractions exhibited by children who had been taught 
the crutch and by comparable children who had not 
been taught this device.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


590. Brueckner, L. J. Selected references on 
elementary school instruction. Elem. School J., 
1933, 24, 58-66.—58 annotated references dealing 
with curriculum, methods of teaching and study, and 
supervision. These cover the period from April 1, 
1932, to March 31, 1933.—P. A. Witty (North- 


western). 


591. Buswell, G. T., Brownell, W. A., Easley, H., 
Towner, M. C., & Dodd, D. R. Psychology of learn- 

















ing, general-methods of teaching, and supervision. 
Rev. Educ. Res., 1933, 3, 279-368.—The volume 
contains critical reviews of recent educational research 
in the following fields: types, characteristics and 
problems of learning; methods of teaching; general 
conditions affecting teaching and learning.——S. M. 
Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 


592. Caliver,A. A personnel study of negro college 
students. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 27, 131-134.—A 
study of the social, economic and intellectual back- 
ground, scholastic achievement and interests, and 
extra-curricular activities of 450 students who entered 
Fisk University during the years 1926-1928. The 
Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability and 
the American Council’s Psychological Examination 
were employed. The statistical results are not given. 
The author concludes that such factors as parental 
occupation, high school preparation, social back- 
ground, and intelligence have a definite influence on 
the subsequent achievement of college students. 
Other factors, such as the amount of schooling of the 
parents, rating on psychological examination, size 
of the family, and college experience of other members 
of the family, seem to have little or no effect.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

593. Cushing, H. M. Parent education as a mode 
in mental hygiene. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, 635-641. 
—The leader in a parent education class not only must 
analyze the contributions made by the group mem- 
bers, but must steer the contributions away from an 
emotional and personal level. At the completion of 
such a class the members gave statements of the 
values they had received from parent education. An 
analysis of their statements reveals that the objec- 
tives of the 1928 Biennial Report of the National 
Council of Parent Education were attained in this 
study group.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

594. Darsie, M. L. The philosophic origins of 
progressive education. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 
417-422.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

595. Edds, J. H., & McCall, W. M. Predicting 
the scholastic success of college freshmen. J. Educ. 
Res., 1933, 27, 127-130.—Study of 85 college fresh- 
men at Milligan College. Mental ability was meas- 
ured by the Otis Group Intelligence Test and ability 
in English by the Cross English Test, and these scores 
were considered in relation to high school grades and 
college grades. The results show that high school 
grades are a better basis for prediction than intelli- 
gence test scores, and that these are better for prog- 
nosis than English test scores.—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

596. Elderton, M. An experiment in map scoring 
and mental imagery tests. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 
17, 376-406.—No distinct relationships appear 


between scores obtained on drawing a map and 
imagery tests. ‘‘Objective’’ and “‘subjective’’ methods 
of scoring the maps correlate .33 + .03.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

597. Emery, E. v. N. The content and method of 
instructing college students in mental hygiene. 
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Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, 590-597.—The relation 
of the mental hygiene content to the social and 
emotional problems that confront the student should 
be emphasized. There are two general types of con- 
tent that are of value to the student. In the first 
type, man’s biological origin and social heritage are 
interpreted in a psychobiological manner. The 
second type stresses the need for society to under- 
stand the socially maJadjusted individual.— H. S. 
Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 


598. Farbish, S. A. An experiment in remedial 
reading. English J., 1933, 22, 585-587.—Ten- 
minute reading exercises from the McCall-Crabb 
Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Book 5, were 
given twice a week to high school freshmen who were 
deficient in reading skills. Individual progress charts 
were kept. Three groups of boys were raised from 
7th to 9th grade proficiency in a few months. Grades 
in other phases of English also showed a gratifying 
increase.—S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 


599. Freeman, H. J., & Jones, L. Final report of 
the long-time effect of counseling low percentile 
freshmen. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 382—384.—The 
study is a long-time follow-up of a group of students 
who on the Iowa Qualifying Examinations fell in the 
lowest decile and who, because of this fact, had been 
given special counseling, training in reading, and in 
some cases, even physical care. A parallel group of 
53 lowest-decile students who received no such atten- 
tion served as controls. Both experimental and 
control groups were followed over a period of 13 
quarters. It was noted that (1) the grade point 
average of the two groups was practically the same; 
(2) there was no significant difference in the number 
of probationers; (3) only one more was graduated 
from the experimental group than from the control; 
and (4) 20 of the controls but only 17 of the experi- 
mental subjects were dropped. Since, however, the 
suspensions in the latter case came later than in the 
former the economic loss was greater.— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 


600. Fritz, R. A. Predicting college marks and 
teaching success for students in a teachers’ college. 
J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 439-446.—The correlation 
between A. C. E. Psychological Examination and a 
teachers’ aptitude test (elementary and high school) 
is .732 + .013. These two tests correlate respectively 
.527 + .048 and .629 + .041 with college marks.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation ). 


601. Gates, A. I, & Bennett, C. C. Two tests 
versus three tests weekly in teaching spelling. Elem. 
School J., 1933, 34, 44-50.—30 public school classes, 
containing 1,078 pupils from grades II A to VI B 
inclusive, were given an 80-word test in October, 1931. 
On the basis of initial scores, pupils in each half-grade 
“‘were matched so as to form groupsof identical distri- 
bution in initial ability.” Content and instruction 
were prescribed, and were ostensibly comparable, ex- 
cept for the number of tests given during the experi- 
ment, which continued until January, 1932. Superior- 
ity is indicated for the two-test plan in grades II A to 
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IV A; for grades IV B to VI B, the results are incon- 
clusive.—P. A. Witty (Northwestern). 

602. Greenfield, B. L. A study of the effectiveness 
of a program of elementary school supervision. J. 
Educ. Res., 1933, 27, 123-126.—A study made in 
Viroqua, Wisconsin, a town of about 800 population. 
The program included the study of the mental status 
of every pupil, obtaining teacher cooperation by 
classroom visitation, conferences, encouragement and 
the like. The Torgerson Diagnostic Teacher Rating 
Scale was given to the teachers in September, 1930, 
and again in May, 1931, and the scores in the case of 
each of the five teachers indicate growth as repre- 
sented by a better score for the second examination.- 
S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

603. Guilford, C.C. Why we hate school. School 
& Soc., 1933, 38, 284—288.—Cullings are given from 
some of the papers of senior high school pupils who 
were asked to write on why they hated school.— H. L. 
K ch (( hicago). 

604. Hansen, J. E. The effect of educational 
motion pictures upon the retention of informational 
learning. Exper. Educ., 1933, 2, 1-4.—The pur- 
pose of this investigation was to determine the con- 
ition of educational motior. pictures to the reten- 
The experimental and 


trib 
tion of informational learning 


control groups consisted of 82 pairs of subjects 
matched according to mental age, intelligence quo- 
tient, and previous knowledge of the topic to be 


studied as measured by an initial test of information. 
\n analysis of the results of this study leads to the 
following con (1) The educational motion 
picture is an aid to learning, particularly in the 
acquisition of information such as portrayed in the 
study. (2) Knowledge gained 
through the means of pictorial presentation is fully 
as permanent in its nature as that gained through 
reading and oral presentation. ‘‘Itis possible that the 
association of verbal forms with the appropriate visual 
images enabled the pupils in the Experimental Group 
clearer and more definite notions of objects 
movements; thus the materials becoming 
meaningful are learned more readily and re- 


] : . 
iusions: 


film used in this 


to gain 
and their 


more 
tained longer than less meaningful material.’’— H. W. 
Karn (Clark) 


605. Harding, D. W. Psychological aspects of 
the examination system. Human Factor, 1933, 7, 
291-299.—Examinations have been much criticized 
recently, mainly on the ground of the unreliability of 
the marking system; but they have even more funda- 
mental defects. The function of examinations has 
never been clearly defined, with the result that the 
average examination may be attempting to measure 
any, or all, of the following: (1) the efficiency of the 
school, the knowledge of the candidate, (3) the 
intelligence of the candidate, (4) the cultural standing 
of the candidate, (5) the candidate's suitability for a 
particular occupation. The author maintains that 
these elements is really being measured 
efficiently, and that most of them could be better 
tested by other means. The school’s efficiency, for 
example, is best measured by inspection, and the 
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candidate's intelligence by intelligence tests. Cultural 
standing is probably not measurable at all, and cer- 
tainly not by examinations, which, with their concen- 
tration on narrow syllabuses and set books, are 
definitely inimical to culture. The candidate's 
character undoubtedly affects his examination per- 
formance, but there is no means of knowing which 
particular characteristics contribute to the result— 
success, for example, may be due to grim persistence, 
docile industry, or skilful ‘‘window-dressing.’’ The 
function of examinations, the author concludes, should 
be mainly vocational. They should be employed 
simply as tests of knowledge, as distinct from literary 
taste or power of expression.—W. Raphael (National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology). 


606. Hartshorn, C. B. A study of pupil participa- 
tion in Iowa high-school government. School & Soc., 
1933, 38, 379-382.—74% of the high schools in Iowa 
having an enrollment of over 175 responded to the 
author's questionnaire concerning student participa- 
tion. The superintendent, the present or past 
president of the student council, if such existed, and 
one student not a member of the council received 
the questionnaire. Most of the faculty respondents 
from schools having extensive student participation 
were of the opinion that it develops cooperativeness, 
initiative, and citizenship standards; that the program 
was gaining in favor; and that students can be 
trusted to deal with the more serious conduct prob- 
lems. It was discovered, however, that only about 
5% of the schools approached professed to permit 
the students to direct the school government; that 
the participation program when in operation was 
frequently insincere and was usually so recognized 
by the students; that student organization officers 
are unlikely to initiate discipline against pupils who 
violate citizenship standards; and that the respondents 
tended to judge the school second only to the home 
in its effect upon the development of civic attitudes.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


607. Hawkes, H. E. [Ed.] Measurement and 
guidance of college students. First report of the 
Committee on Personnel Methods of the American 
Council on Education. Baltimore: Williams & Wil- 
kins, 1933. Pp. 199. $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


608. Hetzer,H. Schiiler und Schulzeugnis. (The 
pupil and his school report.) Leipzig: Diirr’sche 
Buchh., 1933. Pp. 62. RM. 1.80.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


609. Kefauver, G. N., & Hand, H.C. An appraisal 
of guidance. Occupations, 1933, 12, 53-58.—This 
study covers 5,000 students in ten cities. A compari- 
son of one eleventh-grade group receiving vocational 
guidance with another eleventh-grade group not 
receiving guidance indicates that the guided students 
are choosing occupations better suited to their 
intelligence than those being chosen by the unguided 
students. Each group possesses about the same 
amount of vocational information, and approximately 
the same number in each group have made vocational 




















choices. These data are suggestive of what the full 
testing program will yield.—S. H. Newman (Clark). 


610. Kramer, G. A. The effect of certain factors 
in the verbal arithmetic problem upon children’s 
success in the solution. Baltimore: Hopkins Press, 
1933. Pp. xi+ 106. $1.75.—In an effort to improve 
the teaching of arithmetic the author made a careful 
study of the following factors in sixth-grade child- 
ren’s success in the solving of verbal arithmetic 
problems, namely: interest, sentence form, style- 
language details, and vocabulary. The results indi- 
cate that there seems to be no one best pattern for 
the statement of the arithmetic problem. Sixteen 
forms were tested. The form that showed the best 
percentage in the test material with the average 
group of children was the uninteresting, interrogative 
complex form, without details and using familiar 
language. This pattern also held a comparatively 
good position with the group as a whole. The 
appendix includes the arithmetic problems used in 
this study. There are also a selected bibliography 
and an index.—H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 


611. Lee, D. M. The importance of reading for 
achieving in grades four, five, and six. Teach. Coll. 
Contrib. Educ., 1933, No. 556. Pp. vii + 64.—204 
pupils of grades 4, 5, and 6 were given Gates Silent 
Reading Tests Types A, B, C, and D, Ingraham- 
Clark Diagnostic Reading Tests Parts I and II, 
Thorndike Test of Word Knowledge, Gray’s Stand- 
ardized Oral Reading Paragraphs, and the Modern 
School Achievement Tests. Records on Stanford 
revision of Binet-Simon Scale were available and 
used to determine mental age. Achievement age was 
computed from scores on Modern School achievement 
tests after the reading sections had been eliminated. 
A. A.—M. A. equals achieving difference. ‘‘The 
effect of I. Q. was eliminated mechanically by dis- 
tributing all the cases into four I. Q. levels: below 
100, 100 to 109, 110 to 124, and 125 and above.”’ 
Sigma scores for the separate correlations among the 
various measures are made. Achievement and read- 
ing ability correlate more highly at the fourth grade 
level (.59) than at the fifth (.42) or sixth (.15). 
“There is no reading ability so high that it insures 
a high achieving index.’’ ‘It is most important for 
each 4th grade child to acquire an ability to read 
general material at least equivalent to the beginning 
fourth grade norm.”’ The bibliography contains 10 
titles —J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


612. Lehman, H. C., & Stoke,S. M. A work book 
in educational psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1933. Pp. 152. $.80.—A printed edition, with de- 
tachable sheets, of a mimeographed forerunner which 
appeared in 1931. Each of the 72 problems com- 


prises an initial statement of a problem germane to 
educational psychology, a series of thought-arousing 
questions arising out of the problem situation, and a 
series of references to the current psychological 
literature calculated to illumine the problem.—L. A. 
Averill (Worcester State Teachers College). 
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613. Livesay, T. M. A study of public school edu- 
cation in Hawaii. Univ. Hawaii Publications, 1932, 
No. 7. Pp. vii + 120.—The investigation is con- 
cerned with an analysis of the pupil population of the 
public schools in Hawaii, and with the educational 
achievements of the various racial groups. The 
following points are covered: (1) the number of each 
individual racial group represented in the public 
schools in Hawaii and their antecedents; (2) the pub- 
lic school organization; (3) the distribution of the 
pupils throughout the various grade levels; (4) the 
distribution of the racial groups by age and grade in 
the schools; and (5) comparison of racial groups as 
measured by progress and persistence in the public 
schools. The author hopes that this study will fill 
a real need for correct information concerning educa- 
tional and social problems in Hawaii.—C. V. Hudgins 
(Clarke School for the Deaf). 


614. Macomber, F. G. A study in social science 
teaching methods. J. Educ. Res., 1933, 27, 115-122. 
—Two matched classes of 27 members each in the 
7th grade at the Tempe, Arizona, State Teachers 
College were used as two groups; a contract group in 
which each student contracted to do certain work 
during the term and an assignment group who were 
given specific assignments with supervised study and 
discussion and reports. Achievement tests were given 
at the end of the semester. The contract plan is 
superior in some respects and the assignment plan in 
others. The author concludes ‘that a certain amount 
of group discussion is desirable for the understanding 
of cause and effect relationships in the junior high 
school and should be incorporated into any plan for 
teaching the social sciences.’-—S. W. Fernberger 
(Pennsylvania). 

615. Maney, C. A. The grades of college football 
students. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 307-308.—The 
study presents the average grades for each of the last 
ten years of the women students at Transylvania 
College, of the non-football men, and of the football 
men. In every case the latter ranked lowest and the 
women highest. Whereas the average grade for the 
women varied little from semester to semester, that 
for the football men was invariably higher in the 
semester in which football activities were at a mini- 
mum. It is concluded that motivation is largely 
responsible for the scholarship differences noted and 
that emphasis upon athletics might well be tempered. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

616. Martens, E. H. Teachers’ problems with 
exceptional children. II. Gifted children. U.S. Of. 
Educ. Pamph., 1933, No. 41. Pp.45.—An elementary 
manual for school teachers on selecting and helping 
the gifted child in the regular class.—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 

617. McGinnis, W. C. A study of supervision. 
School & Soc., 1933, 38, 545-548.—Class room 
teachers numbering 180 from three city school systems 
employing expert supervisors responded to a question- 
naire regarding qualities considered most essential 
in a supervisor. Those qualities most frequently 
listed were cooperation, sympathy, professional 
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ability, superior scholarship, pleasing personality, 
and good health. The author concludes that the 
dictum that supervision must be scientific and im- 
personal is wrong. ‘Supervision when concerned with 
things can safely be scientific and impersonal, but 
when concerned with human relationships it must be 
sympathetic and personal.” — H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

618. Mills, H. C. Anticipating college credit. 
School & Soc., 1933, 38, 577-580.—The University 
of Buffalo, in order to allow the superior high school 
student to escape college courses which may overlap 
in large measure his secondary school work, has given 
him opportunity to take examinations over appro- 
priate college courses. As guides for his study syllabi 
are provided. High schools may or may not arrange 
special instruction or guidance for him. Full college 
credit is granted in most cases for successful per- 
formance on the examinations. About 190 students 
took one or another of the 22 examinations given last 
year; 114 examinations were passed.—H. L. Koch 

Chicago). 

619. Moede, W. Auslese und Beratung von 
Studierenden. (Selection and guidance of students.) 
Indus. Psychotechn., 1933, 10, 193—206.—The author 
discusses the relation of success in engineering school 
to paternal occupation, previous school achievement, 
ind personality traits. He examines some of the 
causes of failure and outlines the qualifications 
for success in any of the branches of engi- 

I construction, management, pro- 


neering, such as 


1ecessary 


duction, and research. The ability of students varies 
with their interest, those selecting construction work 
being most able, those selecting supervision least. 
He tells of the use of a test of engineering ability which 
differentiates individuals of various degrees of expe- 
rience and schooling and which shows a good agree- 
ment with school grades. The advantages and 
economies of a program of selection and guidance are 
stressed.— H. J. P. Schubert (Buffalo). 


620. Monroe, W. S. Dependability and value of 
survey types of investigations. School & Soc., 1933, 
38, 517-522.—The author lists as factors which limit 
the dependability of the results of surveys the follow- 
ing: variable errors of measurement; systematic errors 
of measurement, such as coaching or practice effects; 
variable errors of validity; systematic errors of 
validity, such as variations in the general plan of 
instruction of the schools surveyed with respect to 
what the tests used in the investigation measure; 
and sampling errors. The wholesale use of the prob- 
able error and the critical ratio in the interpretation 
of results is decried, as is also the assumption that 
the record of current practices which a survey may 
provide can be employed as an indicator of what 
should obtain. It is the author’s belief that ‘‘of the 


thousands of surveys carried on during the past 
fifteen or twenty years probably not more than five 
or ten per cent have contributed directly or indirectly 
to building up a science of education.’’"— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

621. Morrison, J. C. Recent research in civics 
School & Soc., 1933, 38, 


and character education. 
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385-391.—A survey of methods and results.— H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 


622. Remmers, H. H. The stability of relative 
excellence of high schools. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 
412-416.—On the basis of the test results obtained 
by the state high school testing service of Indiana, 
an attempt was made to discover whether high schools, 
as judged in terms of pupil achievement, tend to have 
the same relative standing from year to year, and 
whether within any given high school the teaching 
tends to be uniformly good or bad. Correlating the 
average achievement scores of the pupils of the same 
high schools in the same subjects for two successive 
years leads the author to the conclusion that there is 
little stability in the ranking of the high schools. 
The average of the inter-year correlations was only 
.33. There is, furthermore, little uniformity in the 
excellence of the teaching done in the various subjects 
within a high school. The author believes that college 
entrance should be determined on the basis of the 
individual pupil’s achievement.— H. L. Koch (Chi- 
cago). 


623. Remmers, H. H., Brandenburg, G. C., & 
Gillespie, F. H. Measuring attitude toward the high 
school. /. Exper. Educ., 1933, 2, 60-64.—A descrip- 
tion of an attitude scale based upon the psycho- 
physical principle that equally often observed 
differences are equal. Affectively toned debatable 
statements which an individual endorses are assumed 
to constitute a valid index of the individual's attitude 
toward the object defined by the attitude scale, in 
the present case attitude toward the high school. 
The actual scale forms are given in the report, together 
with a table of scale values (medians) and QO values 
(interquartile range) for the statements finally in- 
cluded in the scale on the basis of experimental 
evaluation.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 


624. Rogers, K.H. ‘‘Intelligence” and ‘‘persever- 
ation” related to school achievement. J. Exper. 
Educ., 1933, 2, 35-43.—The problem dealt with in 
this study is stated in terms of: (1) an attempt to 
determine whether the importance of intelligence as 
reflected in measures of school progress varies in 
widely different educational settings; and (2) in the 
event of the correlation being comparatively low 
under some conditions, does p (perseveration) play 
any part in explaining the fact of this low correlation? 
The following conclusions were drawn: (1) When the 
achievements of subnormal children are compared 
with those of normal children in the fields represented 
by school subjects, the former tend to show a higher 
relationship with intelligence than do the latter. 
(2) The fact stated in conclusion (1) indicates a more 
carefully directed educational situation in the case 
of the subnormals in this particular setting. (3) It is 
difficult to isolate and interpret the significance of 
measurable factors other than g with subnormal 
children in a setting such as the one chosen. (4) Psy- 
chological factors other than g are reflected in the 
subject achievements of normal school children. Of 
these factors perseveration warrants the most 
emphasis for further study. (5) Within the age 

















range studied, no evidence of increasing perseveration 
with age or with mental age was demonstrated.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 


625. Salner, E., & Remmers, H. H. Affective 
selectivity and liberalizing influence of college 
courses. J. Appi. Psychol., 1933, 17, 349-354.— 
Courses in sociology tend to attract students with 
liberal attitudes. There is a rise in liberality at the 
end of a course in sociology, as measured by Harper’s 
“Social Study.” Scores on Harper’s questionnaire 
correlate .73 + .03 with grades in sociology and .45 + 
.05 with intelligence. ‘‘In general the study seems to 
point to a possibility of measuring the so-called 
‘intangibles’ in college courses such as changes in 
ideals, attitudes, or beliefs, which students are gen- 
erally presumed to assimilate.”—R. S. Schultz (Psy- 
chological Corporation). 


626. Scheidemann, N. V. Multiplying the possi- 
bilities of the multiple choice form of objective ques- 
tion. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 337-340.—A proper 
construction of questions with four-fold answers and 
no information as to how many responses are correct 
increases variability in performance and may have 
advantages similar to the lengthening of a test.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 


627. Segel, D. National and state cooperative 
high-school testing programs. U. S. Of. Educ. 
Bull., 1933, No. 9. Pp. 47.—This bulletin is a direc- 
tory of 6 national and 18 state testing programs, giving 
for each the agencies participating, the tests used, 
subjects tested, and the extent and purposes of the 
program. The purposes for such programs were given 
as motivation to the pupil, emphasis on reasoning, 
college entrance, guidance, supervision of schools, 
and research. An appendix gives the name of the 
person in charge of the program, together with refer- 
ences describing or reporting it—C. M. Louttit 
(Indiana). 


628. Stalnaker, J. M. Testing the ability to or- 
ganize. English J., 1933, 22, 561-567.—Subjective 
tests of theme organization yield such low reliabilities 
as to have no significance. An objective test was 
made which measured (1) relevancy of material, 
(2) logicality and completeness, (3) knowledge of 
coordination and subordination. The validity of the 
test was measured by the expert judgment of English 
teachers. Scores on the test correlate with intelligence 
only .21. The results appear much more satisfactory 
than those achieved by former subjective measures.— 
S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 


629. Stalnaker, J.M. Athletics. J. Higher Educ., 
1933, 4, 187-190.—Faculty attitudes toward inter- 
collegiate athletics were investigated by means of an 
attitude scale based on the techniques of Thurstone, 
the results based on faculty groups at Chicago and 
Minnesota. The chief significance of the report is the 
substantiation of the possibility of investigating 
faculty attitudes toward certain campus activities.— 
R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 


630. Thompson, C. H. Some administrative re- 
quirements governing the appointment and promotion 
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of college teachers. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 347- 
352.—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


631. Townsend, M. E. Mental hygiene and 
teacher recruiting. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, 598-604. 
—The author pleads for a new profession of teaching. 
Not only should the teacher be selected for her own 
understanding of mental hygiene, but she must be a 
well-integrated personality. Such a condition can 
be reached only when the temperamentally unqualified 
are prevented from entering the training schools for 
teachers.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y.) 


632. Walther, L. Vocational guidance toward the 
higher professions with special reference to its 
psychological bases. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 213- 
225.—Two questions are involved: (1) Is the indi- 
vidual capable of entering upon a professional career? 
(2) Which of these is he capable of pursuing? With 
regard to the first question, intelligence is the deter- 
mining factor. An analysis of intelligence, however, 
fails to show that it can fit an individual for one 
profession rather than another, nor are special apti- 
tudes of any great importance here, as they are in the 


trades. Rather it is the affective attitudes of the 
individual that should determine his choice of pro- 
fession. The author reviews briefly some of the 


analyses that have been made of these inclinations, 
and indicates how they fit an individual for one or 
another profession.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 


633. Wesley, E. B. Wesley test in political terms, 
Forms A, B, Cand D. New York: Scribner, 1932.— 
There are four forms to measure achievement in 
political science. These tests were constructed for 
the Commission on Social Studies of the American 
Historical Association.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


634. Wesley, E. B. Wesley test in social terms, 
Forms A and B. New York: Scribner, 1932.—These 
tests are designed to measure achievement which is 
the result of instruction in economics, government, 
history, and sociology.—(Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 


635. Whelden, C. H., Jr. Training in Latin and 
the quality of other academic work. J. Educ. Psy- 
chol., 1933, 24, 481-497.—The data reported are from 
the records of the men in 5 Yale College classes over 
7 years of academic work and include samplings from 
13 fields of knowledge. It is concluded that a differ- 
ential training in Latin and Greek, as taught, ‘‘pro- 
vided the differential training was acquired in private 
preparatory schools or after entering Yale College, 
would help a man to do work of better quality, as 
measured in terms of grades received, in certain 
specialized courses, such as French composition and 
the history of the Middle Ages, wherever the subject- 
matter of such courses was directly tied to the know]- 
edge gained in a study of Latin,” and in a few other 
fields to which information gained could be trans- 
ferred. No evidence was found for Latin and Greek as 
disciplinary subjects.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 

636. Whittaker, M. L. The measurement of atti- 


tudes toward current political and economic problems 
among junior and senior high school pupils. /. 
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Exper. Educ., 1933, 2, 65-92.—The purpose of this 
study was to discover and measure the attitudes 
toward current political and economic problems of 
pupils in grades 7 to 12 inclusive; and to discover the 
extent to which attitudes are influenced by factors 
such as place of abode, socio-economic status, school 
grade, et The following are some of the more 
important results: (1) Mean scores of all groups 
indicated a favorable attitude toward the present 
order of government. (2) The rural group stood 
higher in its support of government than either town 
or city 3) Opposition to capital grew progressively 
from city to town and to country. (4) A regular 
although not pronounced grade trend indicated a 
progressively stronger support of labor from the 7th 
to 12th grades. (5) There is little evidence that the 
pupils became any more open-minded from grade to 
grade. (6) There seemed to be a tendency toward 
attitude grouping on the basis of a junior high school 
group a senior high school group. This was 
especially noticeable in the test on government. 
(7) There is evidence that textbooks which present 
political and economic problems from a liberal point 
of view will influence student attitudes accordingly.— 
H. W. Karn (Clark). 


637. Williams, J. H. Attitudes of college students 
toward motion pictures. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 
222-—224.—The Thurstone movie attitude scale was 
given to a group of 104 teachers college students. 
On the whole, the group was rather favorably inclined 
toward the movie, the men being more so than the 
women. The group expressed doubt most frequently 
with respect to the statement, ‘“The movies are good 
clean entertainment.’’ It was most frequently agreed, 
on the other hand, that the statement, “It is a sin 
to go to the movies” is incorrect, and that the state- 
ment, “‘A movie once in a while is a good thing for 
everybody” is correct. Those students who signed 
their papers scored lower, on the average, than those 


who did not.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


638. Williams, K. P., & Rutherford, E. An 
analysis of undergraduate schools attended by 
mathematicians. School & Soc., 1933, 38, 513-516.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

639. Zambaldi, G. La scuola attiva e il metodo di 
insegnamento. (The active school and the method 
of instruction.) Rtv. ped., 1933, 26, 80-103; 203-230. 

his article is the last of the long series of studies 
dedicated by the author to the methods of instruction 
in the primary schools. The new school has its basis 
in the free and spontaneous activity of children; this 
principle implies that children must write entirely 
alone and only that which they have seen, known and 
tried in actual life. But it often happens that the 
child is incapable of giving an orderly and correct 
expression to his observations and thoughts; on the 
other hand, for fear of driving the child into an 
artificial and unreal world, one is obliged to construct 
composition exercises on materials and with modalities 
which exclude all participation of fantasy and feeling, 
which are typical manifestations of infantile men- 
tality. Today in the majority of our schools a method 


and 
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is followed in the primary years which retains the old 
systems, and on the contrary, it is desired that the 
pupils work according to the principles of the active 
school. The teacher must teach the pupils the method 
of observation without having the appearance of 
restraint. Composition exercises serve very well in 
the systematization of that which one has seen and 
learned. Students must be taught to be clear and 
concrete in that which they write, and one must 
especially leave possibilities for spontaneous mani- 
festations. Questionnaires which serve also as mental 
tests, are, according to the author, commendable 
exercises. The study is completed with some strictly 
didactic observations on the distribution of work in 
different classes and on the most satisfactory methods 
of teaching orthography.—R. Calabrest (Rome). 


[See also abstracts 405, 524, 541, 571, 689, 720, 729. ] 
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640. Adams, H. F. A scale for measuring psy- 
chological phenomena. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
239-265.—Experiments on the discrimination of 
length, area and weight reveal definitions for self- 
consistency, group consistency, accuracy and varia- 
bility that may be applicable in the treatment of 
other types of data and in the clarification of such 
concepts as difficulty, reliability, and validity.—R. S. 
Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

641. Babb, W. W. M. Correction. J. Exper. 
Psychol., 1933, 16, 611.—A notation of an error in 
the printed formulae in L. L. Thurstone’s recent 
article on stimulus dispersions in the method of con- 
stant stimuli, J. Exper. Psychol., 1932, 15, 284-287. 
The correction is as follows: In formulae (15) and (16) 
the minus signs in both cases should be changed to 
plus signs.— H. W. Karn (Clark). 

642. Bernstein, F. Die mittleren Fehlerquadrate 
und Korrelationen der Potenzmomente und ihre 
Anwendung auf Functionen der Potenzmomente. 
(Variances and correlations of moments and their 
application to functions of moments.) Metron, 1932, 
10, 3-34.—The generalized moment and product- 
moment, both signed and sign-free, are expressed by 
Stieltje’s integral, and derivations of sampling 
variances, covariances and correlations are developed. 
Formulae not involving assumptions as to the form of 
the distribution are derived for the sampling variance 
of the mth moment, the mmth product-moment, the 
product-moment correlation coefficient, the regression 
coefficient, and the Lenz coefficient of correlation. 
The case where deviations are measured from universe 
values is included. Sampling correlation between 
variances is estimated as the square of the correlation 
in the universe. Simplified expressions resulting from 
the assumption of Gaussian distribution or linearity 
of regression are presented. Most of the derivations 
employ first approximations.—P. J. Rulon (Har- 
vard). 

643. Dunlap, J. W. Comparable tests and relia- 
bility. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 442-453.—The 
reliability of a single test-form is defined as the ratio 








of the “‘trué’”’ variance to the obtained variance, 
when the “‘true”’ variance means “‘the variation in all 
factors that affect the scores, other than the errors of 
measurement of the test.”” A subject’s “‘true’’ score 
means simply “his ability at the time he is tested, 
including all the mental and physical influences that 
affect his mental efficiency and test performance at 
that moment.”’ “The use of the correlation between 
two forms of a test as the measure of reliability of 
one of them involves more assumptions than the 
Spearman-Brown formula for determination of the 
reliability of a single form, if true variance and 
reliability be defined as above.’’ It assumes particu- 
larly that quotidian variability is absent. When four 
forms, or fourths, of a test satisfy the tetrad criterion, 
the reliability of a particular form can be determined 
in terms of its observed and true variances from itself 
and any two of the other forms. The Spearman- 
Brown formula will give a close approximation to the 
reliability of the total form, as split halves will in 
general be nearly equally reliable-—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 


644. Garrett, H. E. The sampling distribution of 
the tetrad equation. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
536-542.—It is concluded ‘‘that when only one gen- 
eral factor and specific factors are present, the 
sampling distribution of a tetrad difference may be 
taken to be normal. Under the prescribed conditions, 
the Spearman-Holzinger PE formula for the sampling 
distribution of a tetrad offers an adequate descrip- 
tion."’—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


645. Hotelling, H. Analysis of a complex of 
statistical variables into principal components. J. 
Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 417-441.—The problem is 
stated in detail, a method of analysis is derived and 
its geometrical meaning shown, methods of solution 
are illustrated and certain derivative problems are 
discussed. (To be concluded in October issue.)— 
J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


646. Lee, J. M., & Segel, D. The utilization of 
data from simple or direct prediction in the develop- 
ment of regression equations for differential predic- 
tion. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 550-554.—The 
method described uses the zero order coefficients of 
correlation between the predictive items and each of 
the measures between which a difference is to be 
predicted.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


647. Rhodes, E. C. Elementary statistical methods. 
London: Routledge (Kegan Paul), 1933. 7/6.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


648. Rulon, P. J. Sampling correlation among 
end-score means of matched groups. Harvard 
Teach. Rec., 1933, 3, 198-204.—It is often desirable 
to match subjects according to several variables. It 
is difficult to get many such pairs of subjects. The 
author works out a statistical device to take care of 
the need by predicting the weighted influence of each 
variable upon the end result and then arranging the 
members of the paired groups in order of their pre- 
dicted end-scores.—S. M. Stoke (Mount Holyoke). 
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649. Tippett, L. H. C. The methods of statistics. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1932.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

650. Wilson, E. B. Transformations preserving 
the tetrad equations. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1933, 
19, 882-884.—Recently the author ‘‘gave the form, 
explicit in terms of the coefficients of an orthogonal 
transformation, of those linear transformations of 
a set of k tests which leave Spearman's g unchanged. 
An analysis of the same sort finds the explicit form of 
those transformations which preserve the tetrad 
equations and thus conserve the possibility of resolu- 
tion into some general and a set of & special factors; 
such a form must include the earlier as a special case.”’ 
The author carries-through the transformations.— 


W. N. Hallett (Cedar Crest). 
[See also abstracts 21, 89, 651, 653. ] 
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651. Adams, H. F. A theory of two factors: an 
alternative explanation. Parts II & III. J. Appl. 
Psychol., 1931, 15, 358—377.—Spearman is said to be- 
lieve in the existence of a general factor, g, which is 
responsible in part at least for the correlation between 
tests. The writer attempts to show that g may be 
identified with a more inclusive factor, x, the standard 
in terms of which the measurement or evaluation is 
made. For Spearman, the value of g may vary be- 
tween 0 and 1.0. For the writer, x is always equal 
to 1.0. Spearman’s specific factor, according to the 
author, is derived from errors, and may have any 
value from 0 to 1.0, provided only that r*,, + ras 
= 1.00. The sum of gand s may, however, be greater 
than 1.00. For the writer, e is also derived from errors 
and has also the value of 0. x + e must always equal 
exactly 1.00. The errors are uncorrelated with each 
other. Having a constant value of 0, they are un- 
correlated with x. Ther,, values must consequently 
be 0 also. Group factors, for Spearman, result from 
overlapping s’s, or correlated errors. They are named 
in terms of situations in which they are prone to occur. 
For the writer, correlated errors appear only when 
two or more standards are being used. ‘Spearman 
apparently believes that the correlations may indicate 
the relations between abilities. The writer has 
furnished evidence suggesting that the correlations 
indicate the relations between the standards.”’— 
E. H. Kemp (Clark). 

652. Boynton, P. L. Intelligence: its manifesta- 
tions and measurement. New York: Appleton, 
1933. $2.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

653. Brown, W., & Stephenson, W. Professor 
Godfrey Thomson’s note. Brit. J. Psychol., 1933, 24, 
209—212.—Continues the controversy between Thom- 
son and Brown and Stephenson, with regard to the 
theory of two factors.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

654. Durrell,D.D. The influence of reading ability 
on intelligence measures. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 
24, 412-416.—Administration of the Stanford-Binet, 
two group intelligence tests, and three reading tests 
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to large samplings of school children leads to the 
following conclusions: ‘‘The IQ’s from the group tests 
studied appear to vary to a significant degree with 
the reading accomplishment of the group examined. 
Since school success depends to a large extent on read- 
ing ability, the presence of reading items in a test 
will not necessarily invalidate it as a measure for the 
prediction of school success if the reading accomplish- 
ment of the child is relatively constant. Yet it is 
true that the presence of this large factor of reading 
in intelligence tests will allow many children to be 
classed as dull who are really normal or bright but 
who have poor reading ability. It follows that a 
group intelligence test involving a great number of 
reading items should not be used as a basis for intelli- 
gence or accomplishment quotients. It appears to be 
a reading test incorrectly labeled.’’—J. A. McGeoch 
(Missouri). 


655. Hartge, M. Graphologische Untersuchung 


der Intelligenz. (Graphological investigation of 
inteiligence.) Zsch. f. angew. Psychol., 1933, 44, 
321-341.—The intelligence of 57 high school girls 
was determined by three methods: judgments of the 
teachers, intelligence tests, and graphology. In 56% 


of the cases there was complete agreement between 
all three methods; in 16% graphology and the tests 
agreed, in 14% graphology and the teachers, and in 
14% the teachers and the tests.— K. F. Muenzinger 
Colorado). 

656. Hilden, A. H. Table of Heinis personal 


constant values. Minneapolis: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1933. Pp. 28.—Heinis offers the personal 
constant as a substitute for the IQ. The author of 


this monograph has computed the Heinis personal 
constants for the various chronological and mental 
age levels Courtesy J. Educ. Res.) 

657. Hilden, A. H. A comparative study of the 
intelligence quotient and Heinis’ personal constant. 

l. Appl. P 1933, 17, 355-375.—Re-test of 
433 children ranging in age from 6 to 13 years and in 
IQ from 50 to 100 shows that the personal constant 
is a ‘‘more accurate expression of the rate of mental 
development” than the intelligence quotient. Corre- 
lation between first and second test for PC and IQ 
respectively are + .83 + .101 and + .77 + .132. A 
review of literature on the constancy of IQ and PC 
is included.—R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corpora- 
tion). 

658. Kiesow, F. Comunicati. Per una collezione 
nazionale dei reattivi mentali e fisica. (Communica- 
tion. Fora national collection of mental and physical 
tests.) Arch. ital. di psicol., 1933, 11, 48.—In the 
Institute of Psychology of the Royal University of 
Rome, directed by M. Ponzo, the assistant R. Cala- 
bresi intends to compile a complete index of all the 
methodological contributions (apparatus, tests, tech- 
nique, questionnaires) made by Italian scholars in 
the field of pure and applied psychology. Thus will 
be established a national collection of mental and 
physical tests, and thus will be attained the triple 
object of offering an orderly and easily consulted 
index to all interested in psychological applications, 


— 
SVCAOL., 
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of justifying Italy’s claim to priority, and of facili- 
tating Italian participation in the work of the Inter- 
national Commission for the Exchange of Psycho- 
technical Tests. The Royal Academy of Italy has 


offered encouragement and aid.—R. E. Schwarz 
(V. A. Facility, Northport, L. I., N. Y.) 
659. Liberman, M., & Elperine, E. [The test 


material as related to the class of subjects. Sovet. 
psikhotekh., 1932, 371-376.—The material of intelli- 
gence and other tests should be adapted to rural and 
urban subjects. Many of the present tests give an 
undue advantage to urban subjects. This fact was 
discovered by analyzing test items in detail and 
finding that on similar items the country children 
did as well as the city. — H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

660. Manzer, C. W. The effect of self-interest on 
scores made on the Allport test for measuring ascend- 
ance-submission. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 268-270. 
—Each one of a group of 128 college students rated 
every one of the others and also himself on degree of 
ascendance or submission on a five-point scale. The 
group was then given the Allport test. The three 
kinds of rating were then compared. The self-ratings 
showed a narrower range than the group-ratings— 
a tendency to avoid the extremes. The Allport test 
scores tended to follow the self-ratings more closely 
than the group-ratings. The author concludes that 
the tendency to make ‘“‘flattering’’ scores is present 
in the Allport test, as it is in self-ratings.—J. T. 
Metcalf (Vermont). 

661. Marum, O. Experimentell-psychologische 
Untersuchungen zur Intelligenzbeurteilung. (Ex- 
perimental-psychological investigations concerning 
the determination of intelligence.) Zsch. f. angew. 
Psychol., 1933, 44, 342—362.—This is a description of 
the intelligence tests that were given to the 57 subjects 
in Hartge’s graphological study (see VII: 655). 
Masselon’s combination test and Von Kuenburg’s 
toy test were used.— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

662. Miller,W.S. Variation of IQ’s obtained from 
group tests. J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 468-474.— 
A comparison is made between the results obtained by 
Hirsch (Genet. Psychol. Monog., 1930, 7) from the 
individual examination of 160 subjects at six annual 
examinations and the results from the giving of five 
tests to 160 pupils (Md. C. A. 13-6) on the same day. 
The data from the two groups are studied in terms 
of averages, inter-test correlation, and variability. 
It is concluded that the results of the five examina- 
tions on the same day ‘“‘compare very favorably with 
results of repeated individual examinations.’’—J. A. 
McGeoch (Missouri). 

663. Nemzek, C. L. The comparative constancy 
of Stanford-Binet and Herring-Binet IQ’s. /. Appi. 
Psychol., 1933, 17, 475-477.—Detailed statistical 
treatment of data on 52 superior children shows no 
significant differences in constancy of IQ’s on the 
two tests. Application of the statistical methods 
indicated in this study are suggested for ‘‘comparing 
the constancy of IQ’s (a) derived from individual 
and group mental tests, (b) obtained by different 
examiners, (c) of boys as compared with girls, (d) ac- 




















cording to levels of intelligence, (e) of various chron- 
ological age groups, and (f) of so-called normal 
individuals versus other groups."—R. S. Schultz 
(Psychological Corporation). 


664. Radecki, W. Problemas e methodos da 
psychologia individual (differencial). (The problems 
and methods of individual (differential) psychology. ) 
Ann. da Colon. de psychopath., 1929, 2.—A. B. 
Hunter (Clark). 


665. Richards, T. W. Psychological tests in the 
first grade. Psychol. Clin., 1932, 21, 235-242.—The 
author gives the results of the application of the 
Stanford-Binet, auditory, visual, and reverse memory 
spans, Witmer form-board, and Witmer cylinders to 
399 first-grade children. The results are compared 
with those of similar studies made on first-grade 
children.—J. T. Metcalf (Vermont). 

666. Scottish Council for Research in Education. 
The intelligence of Scottish children: a national 
survey. London: Univ. of London Press, 1933. 
Pp. x + 160. 5/--—On June 1, 1932, 87,498 Scottish 
school children of the age group 1044-11 were given 
a group intelligence test arranged in consultation with 
Godfrey Thomson. Some picture tests were included 
for children of lower grade, and subsequently 1000 
of the children were individually tested by the Binet 
scale. This book describes the experiment and 
presents and discusses the results. Some of the main 
conclusions are: The average 10 of boys born in 
Scotland in 1921 is 100, and that of the girls of the 
same age not significantly different. The IQ’s of 
the boys showed a wider scatter than those of the 
girls, and both a wider scatter than was anticipated. 
The size of the groups above and below the average 
was greater than from previous investigations had 
appeared probable. Not fewer than 144% and not 
more than 3% of Scottish children of the age tested 
fall into a ‘‘mentally defective” group, which contains 
many more boys than girls. The practical educational 
significance of the results is discussed. The tests 
used are given in full—F. C. Bartlett (Cambridge, 
England). 

667. Thorndike, R. L. The effect of the interval 
between test and retest on the constancy of the IQ. 
J. Educ. Psychol., 1933, 24, 543-549.—The results 
of various experimenters have been treated by the 
method of least squares to determine how the correla- 
tion between test and retest varies with interval. It 
is found that the correlation between Binet test and 
retest decreases as interval increases. A linear equa 
tion best expresses the relation. The least squares 
solution for this line is: z = 1.415 — .00916t, when 7 is 
the elapsed interval.—J. A. McGeoch (Missouri). 


[See also abstracts 384, 388, 450, 496, 514, 569, 626, 
643, 645, 650, 720, 721, 731. ] 
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668. Adler,A. Erste Kindheitserinnerungen. (The 
earliest memories of childhood.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 81-90.—Adler presents the thesis 
that the self is essentially a unit. The memory keeps 
alive the pleasant experiences and the unpleasant 
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ones are forgotten. The earliest memories of child- 
hood in many cases throw significant light on the 
inception of undesirable personality trends. A con- 
siderable number of cases are reported to lend support 
to the points of view expressed in the article.—O. N. 
de Weerdt (Beloit). 

669. [Anon.] Growth rates: physical and mental. 
Eug. News, 1933, 18, 102-103.—‘“‘It is not enough to 
find a simple growth-rate standard for the breed . . . 
we cannot assume that the ‘normal’ and the subject 
always run in parallel fashion except at different 
speeds. The following basic factors enter’’: (1) spurts 
and lags, both physical and mental, by both constit- 
uent organs and the organism as a whole; (2) ana- 
tomical units or organs and intellectual capacities or 
characteristics of the mind, the resultant of which 
differential rates promotes organic harmony or dis- 
harmony of the organism as a whole at its several 
stages of development; (3) the goal at which physical 
or mental development stops, for the constituent organ 
or for the individual as a whole, is a matter of both 
racial and personal individuality—M. V. Louden 
(Pittsburgh). 

670. Bailey, M. W. A scale of block constructions 
for young children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 121- 
139.—Photographs of 44 spontaneous constructions 
built by pre-school children were rated by 100 adults, 
using the method of equal-appearing intervals. From 
these data two scales were constructed, one based on 
plan and achievement of plan, and another based on 
symmetry of design and care in placing the blocks. 
The scores on the former scale show that ability to 
plan and carry out a plan is more clearly related to 
age than is the function measured in the second scale. 
—F. D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal University). 

671. Beasley, W. C. Visual pursuit in 109 white 
and 142 negro new born infants. Child Development, 
1933, 4, 106-120.—By means of a specially con- 
structed cabinet in which lighting and stimuli could 
be easily controlled, it was possible to observe the 
responses of 109 white and 142 negro infants, age 2% 
hours to 12 days, to each of three stimuli, a faint 
circular spot of diffuse light in a dark field, moving 
fingers, and a dark blue cylinder, both of the latter 
in a faintly illuminated field. The stimuli were moved 
in a vertical, a horizontal, and a circular direction, 
and the infants’ ‘“‘pursuit’’ was noted. The results 
indicate that ‘‘the negroes not only began at a higher 
level of excellence, but also showed a more rapid 
improvement” in this function than did the white 
infants.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal Uni- 
versity). 

672. Becker, J. Wher periphere Nervenendigungen 
in den dusseren Genitalien von Neugeborenen. 
(Peripheral nerve-endings in the external genitalia of 
new-born infants.) Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1933, 55, 
264-268.—Histological examination of the external 
genitalia of premature and full-term infants reveals 
a sparse differentiation of receptor organs as com- 
pared with that found in older children and in adults, 
or with the richly endowed oral region of the neonate. 
—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 
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673. Blackman, B. A comparison of hyperactive 
and non-hyperactive problem children. Smith Coll. 
Stud. Soctal Work, 1933, 4, 54~66.—Three groups are 
compared: a group of 50 hyperactive children, a 
control group of 50 non-hyperactive problem children 
of the same age, and a second control group of 100 
non-hyperactive problem children unselected with 
respect to age. It was found that the groups were 
practically identical in mean intelligence and fre- 
quency distribution of the intelligence quotients. 
Hyperactivity was slightly more common among boys 
than among girls; the difference was not statistically 
significant [he hyperactive children were not 
underweight, but tended to be of two general types— 
dull overweight and bright underweight. The only 
significant difference found in the comparison of the 
s was the difference in age between the 
first and third groups. The hyperactive children were 
definitely younger than the run of clinic patients. 
Data in physical findings and developmental histories 
were too incomplete to justify definite conclusions.— 
R. H. Brown (Clark). 

674. Blonsky, P. [The pedology of different ages. ] 
Moscow: 1930. Pp. 211.—A. B. Hunter (Clark). 
Boynton, P. L., & Ford, F. A. The relation- 
ship between play and intelligence. /. Appl. Psychol., 
1933, 17, 294-301.—A “‘pupil’s time record card’’ was 

taining information on play activities of 

two groups of 26 children in the fifth grade whose 
[Q’s in the respective groups ranged from 108 to 128 
m 64 to 95. The average bright child seems to 
be 45 to 50 minutes a day more in play 
average dull child. In mental recreation 
hows; playing checkers; cook and similar 


three grou] 


6075 


used 1! ) 


and I 


games; playing the piano or other instruments, etc.”’) 


the average bright child spends an hour more than 
the average dull child. The two groups showed no 
appreciable difference in ‘physical play.’"-—R. S. 
Schult Psychological Corporation &, 

676. Brooke, E. E. The girl and her job. New 
York \ppleton, 1933. Pp. 140. $1.00.—R. R. 
Willor Clark). 

677. Caille, R. K. Resistant behavior of preschool 
children. Child Development Monographs, 1933, No. 
a 142.—An analysis is presented of the 
resistant, acquiescent, and aggressive behavior of 36 
nursery school children toward other persons. The 
from (1) controlled observation records dur- 
child’s activities in the nursery school, (2) 
stenographic reports of each child’s language, and 
(3) records of each child’s behavior during intelligence 
tests. The median agreement between observers and 
analysts in the three techniques used was 95%. 
Definite individual differences were found in the 
frequency of each type of behavior and in the tech- 
niques of resistance employed. Children resisted 
other children more often than they did adults, and 
were far more often acquiescent toward adults than 
they were toward children. Physical resistance 
tended to decrease with age, while vocal resistance 
tended toincrease. Whether the children were indoors 
or outdoors and whether they were having free play 
or routine activities had a negligible effect upon the 


data art 
ing the 
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number of instances of resistance recorded. Although 
the boys showed more resistant, acquiescent, and 
aggressive responses than the girls, the differences 
were not large enough to be statistically reliable. 
Analysis of the records showed that children had a 
peak of resistance near the third birthday. Most of 
the correlations between different aspects of the study 
were low positive or low negative. No significant 
relationship was found between CA or IQ and re- 
sistance, acquiescence, or aggression. It appeared 
that the frequency of a child’s resistant, acquiescent, 
or aggressive behavior was related to a large extent 
to the gross number of his activities and social con- 
tacts.—R. K. Caitlle (Child Development Institute). 


678. Chaney, B., & McGraw, M. B. Reflexes and 
other motor activities in newborn infants. Bull. 
Neur. Inst. New York, 1932, 2, 1-56.—Detailed study 
was made of the reflex responses of 25 newborn infants 
and of 100 infants 1 to 10 days of age. The studies 
embraced twenty reflex activities as well as postural 
and crawling reactions. Marked individual differ- 
ences were found in all reflex reactions; the more 
complex the type of reaction the more pronounced 
was the individual variation. Except for a few re- 
flexes—grasping, convergence, sitting—there was no 
evidence of a definite relationship between chron- 
ological age and reflex behavior.—D. G. Margquts 
(Yale). 

679. Danziger, L. Pflegemutter und Pflegekind. 
(The foster mother and the foster child.) Psychol. d. 
Fiirsorge, 1930, 2, pp. 124.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


680. Delgado, H. La formacion espiritual del in- 
dividuo. (The mental formation of the individual.) 
Lima: Libreria Peruana, 1933. Pp. 150.—Five 
related subjects are treated: (1) growth of the mind, 
(2) importance of infant and adolescent experience, 
(3) the formation of character and personality, 
(4) mental hygiene, and (5) public instruction. 
Several different psychological viewpoirts are con- 
trasted. Behaviorism is criticized as being a purely 
descriptive study of the external acts, ‘‘psychology 
without substance.’ Psychogenesis of the individual 
is paralleled by the phylogenetic counterpart at each 
level of growth. The ontogenetic periods are divided 
into infancy, childhood, preadolescence, and adoles- 
cence. These five stages are paralleled by the 
phylogenetic periods of simianism, savagery, bar- 
barism, and civilization respectively. The psy- 
chological characteristics of the first stage are affec- 
tivity and automatism; of the second, world magic 
and egoism; of the third, orientation of values; of the 
fourth, introspection and conflict of instincts and 
values. Later adolescence and early maturity are 
characterized by intelligent behavior, synthesis of 
the real with the ideal, and consistent self-evaluation. 
The aim of instruction for the first three stages is 
habit formation and discipline; of the fourth level, 
reorganization of habits. During the following 
stages and through early maturity the aim of educa- 
tion is either stimulation or goal formation. Responsi- 
bility does not appear until the early adolescent level. 
The cencept of dignity has its inception during 
adolescence. Generosity and philosophical medita- 























tion begin during early maturity, as do the abilities 
of abstract thinking and of specializing in one form 
of activity.— R. M. Bellows (Ohio State). 


681. Driscoll, G. P. The developmental status of 
the preschool child as a prognosis of future develop- 
ment. Child Development Monographs, 1933; No. 
13. Pp. xi+ 150.—The reliability of the Kuhlmann- 
Binet and the Merrill-Palmer scales was studied by an 
analysis of the results of 874 tests and retests given to 
205 children. Intervals between tests were 6, 12, 18 
and 24 months. In addition, a follow-up study was 
made of 50 children who had previously attended the 
nursery school at the Child Development Institute, 
Teachers College. The preschool data for each child 
included social history, early development and 

hysical growth records, psychological reports, and 
information concerning nursery school adjustment. 
The school data included a report of grade placement, 
educational achievement, height and weight measures, 
teacher’s report on school adjustment, and psy- 
chological ratings. Correlations ranging from .58 
to .76 were obtained between results of retests on the 
Kuhlmann-Binet scale and from .54 to .60 between 
results of retests on the Merrill-Palmer scale. There 
was a marked tendency for the mean IQ for the group 
on a second test to be higher than the mean IQ of the 
same group on the first test. There was slight evi- 
dence that the girls showed a greater range in fluctua- 
tion of IQ points on the Kuhlmann-Binet scale. 
Correlation between results on the Kuhlmann-Binet 
scale and a Stanford-Binet ranged from .66 to .71. 
The 50 children in the follow-up study were first 
classified according to Terman’s categories of bright- 
ness on the basis of IQ rating. They were then re- 
classified on the basis of a composite rating including 
IQ, type of special ability, and personality adjust- 
ment. The child’s composite rating at the school age 
was prognosed from each of the two preschool ratings. 
Prognosis was somewhat more accurate from the 
preschool composite rating than from the preschool 
IQ rating alone.—G. P. Driscoll (Child Development 
Institute). 


682. Dudycha, G. J., & Dudycha, M. M. Some 
factors and characteristics of childhood memories. 
Child Development, 1933, 4, 265-278.—An analysis 
of the earliest memories of 129 college students indi- 
cates that the correlation between intelligence and 
age of earliest memory is negligible. The majority 
of childhood memories date back to the third and 
fourth years of life (mean 3:7). Memories of situa- 
tions arousing fear, joy, and anger comprise respec- 
tively 30.4, 27.9, and 10.3% of the total memories 
reported. More women remembered joyful expe- 
riences; more men remembered fearful ones.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit Municipal University). 


683. Ellesor, M. V. Children’s reactions to novel 
visual stimuli. Child Development, 1933, 4, 95—105.— 
When a devil mask, a flash light, a brown fur, and a 
movie, were individually presented to each of two 
2-year-old children to whom these stimuli were known 
to be unusual, the first presentation of each stimulus, 
except the flash light, elicited crying. With repetition 
of the stimulus negative responses disappeared, and 
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the subject manifested successively responses of 
investigation, pleasure, and finally indifference. The 
author concludes that ‘“‘some novel visual stimuli 
elicit crying in some children in a manner which 
cannot be explained by conditioning.’’-—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit Municipal University). 


684. Friedmann, A. Gemeinsames Phantasieren 
und Dauerspiele im Geschwisterkreis. (Fantasies 
and games involving extended duration among 
children in the home circle.) Int. Zsch. f. Indiv.- 
psychol., 1933, 11, 120-124.—Fantasies held in 
common among siblings are expressed in little rituals, 
customs, make-believe games, and dramatizations of 
episodes suggested variously by father’s business or 
profession, fairy tales, wall pictures, etc. The dis- 
cussion treats such expressions as were spontaneously 
initiated by three children in a given family, consider- 
ing especially the two younger, a boy and a girl. 
The social origins were pointed out for each instance 
cited and frequently the significance of the expression 
for the interpretation of personality trends was also 
noted.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


685. Garrison, K. C. A study of some factors 
related to leadership in high school. Peabody J. 
Educ., 1933, 11-17.—The subjects for this study 
consist of the senior classes for the year 1931-32 of the 
two white high schools of Raleigh, North Carolina— 
the Hugh Morson and Needham Broughton schools. 
After excluding those whose records were incomplete 
and those for whom the data desired were not avail- 
able, there remained 104 from the Hugh Morson and 
97 from the Needham Broughton group. The follow- 
ing data were gathered on each subject: Average 
grade for past three years, age in months, height, 
weight, father’s occupational status, number of 
children in family, birth order in the family, admira- 
tion score and leadership score. All of these data save 
the admiration score and leadership score are self- 
explanatory. The father’s occupational rating was 
secured by means of the Barr scale. The admiration 
score was obtained by weighting and totaling the 
students’ responses to the instruction: ‘‘List in order 
the five individuals of the class, boys or girls, that 
you admire most.’’ The leadership score was obtained 
from the use of a weighted scale devised by Fred H. 
Lynn in which a weighting was given to the various 
leadership positions held in high school by each senior 
during the past three years. Since this was the pri- 
mary variable studied, the results obtained from the 
use of the scale were checked for their validity against 
a scale devised and used by the high school teachers 
of the group. A correlation of the different variables 
was made for each of the schools. The corvelations 
between the various variables and leadership score 
are significantly low, except for the admiration score. 
This correlation was .82 + .02 in the Hugh Morson 
group and .58 + .04 in the Needham Broughton 
group. The correlations between both weight and 
height and leadership score are negligible. Correla- 
tions of .30 + .06 and .36 + .06 were obtained 
between scholarship and leadership score. A slight 
positive correlation was found between the father’s 
occupational rating and leadership score, while a 
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slight negative relationship was found between leader- 
ship score and age. This latter finding is further 
supported by the average ages of the senior classes 
and those of the senior classes with high leadership 
score.—J. Peterson (Peabody). 


686. Ginsburg, E. L.* The relation of parental 
attitudes to variations in hyperactivity. Smuzth Coll. 
Stud. Social Work, 1933, 4, 27-54.—A questionnaire 
study of 25 hyperactive children covering the follow- 
ing phases of the subject of variation: its presence or 
absence, type of variation, and circumstances attend- 
ant on such variation. This survey shows that the 
hyperactive child does not remain constantly at the 
same level of activity, that the activity varies, either 
increasing, decreasing, or disappearing, whenever an 
environmental shift is made, and that the hyperactive 
child “‘appears to be more or less active in direct 
proportion to the amount of security that he derives 
from the attitudes of the people with whom he comes 
in contact.’’—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


687. Gordon, A. Some undesirable habits in 
children and their management. Child Development, 
1933, 4, 259-264.—Various factors are enumerated 
which influence the home situation and consequently 
influence the development or prevention of such 

lesirable habits as lying, stealing, and vagrancy.— 

ae. a ye a 

D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal University). 

688. Green, E.H. Friendships and quarrels among 
reschool children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 237- 
~ . h , 

252.—From 40 30-second observations of play and 


quarreling on each of 40 nursery school children the 
lusions appear: (1) Friendship indices, 
f the number of times one child played with 
inother to the number of opportunities he had to 


following con 


the ratio 


that particular child, ‘“‘increase regularly 
From 2 to 3 years this is due to increase 
er of friends; from 3 to 5 it is due to increase 
of friendship.”’ (2) “The ratio of quarreling 
to friendships decreases regularly with age.”’ (3) 
‘“‘Quarrelsomeness depends on the extent to which 
boys make up the group. Boy-boy groups are most 
quarrelsome; boy-girl groups are next; and girl-girl 
groups are the least quarrelsome.’’ (4) ‘‘Mutual 
friends are more quarrelsome and mutual quarrelers 
are more friendly than the average: therefore, quarrel- 
ing is a part of friendly social intercourse at these 
ages."’ ‘‘Many points of evidence in this study lead 
to the conclusion that girls are more advanced in 
their social development than are boys.’’ A bib- 
liography of 19 titles is included.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit Municipal University ). 

689. Hicks, J. A.. & Hayes, M. The verbal re- 
sponses of junior high-school pupils in class room 
discussions. Child Development, 1933, 4, 176-182.— 
A technique is presented for objectively recording 
all the pupil responses during class room discussion. 
Observations on 157 junior high school pupils indi- 
cated a correlation between leadership (a combina- 
tion of intelligence scores, school achievement scores, 
and personality rating) and those responses which 
were judged to be indicative of a good command of 
subject matter and of desirable aggressiveness.— 
F. D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal University). 


play witl 
with age 
in numl 
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690. Hurlock, E. B. Experimental studies of the 
newborn. Child Development, 1933, 4, 148-163.— 
The author makes a detailed comparison and coordi- 
nation of the results presented in 76 studies (both 
American and German) of the birth equipment of 
the human being. The following subdivisions are 
considered: (1) sleep; (2) activities; (3) vocalization; 
(4) sensory equipment; (5) emotions; (6) learning; 
(7) consciousness; (8) testing the newborn.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit Municipal University). 


691. Isaacs, S. Social development in young 
children. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1933. Pp. 
xii + 480. $4.00.—The second volume of the three 
planned in evaluation of the author’s Malting House 
School experiment in 1924-1927. The volume is 
divided into two parts, The Psychological Data (by 
far the larger) and The Educational Problem. The 
former is divided essentially into two parts, the 
records and the interpretation; these are arranged in 
parallel fashion, with a primary division into Social 
Relations: Love and Hate in Action, and The Deeper 
Sources of Love and Hate. Of the last, the former is 
divided into Primary Egocentric Attitudes, Hostility 
and Aggression, and Friendliness and Cooperation, 
and the second into Sexuality, Guilt and Shame, and 
the record in detail of an individual child whose 
behavior was exceptionally transparent. There are 
further subdivisions, and in each case the raw data 
are presented in Chapter II and the interpretation 
(psychoanalytic) in Chapter III; in the latter there 
is also a section on the relation between social and 
sexual aspects of development. Part II consists of 
chapters on the relations of education and psycho- 
analysis and crises of early development. There are 
three appendices, of which the second presents an- 
thropological observations on phenomena parallel 
with those described in the body of the book, and 
bibliography and index.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


692. Ivanshina, E. A. Isslyedovaniye staticheskoy 
irradiatzii razdrazhitel’nogo i tormoznogo protzesa v 
zvukovom analizatora u dyetey. (An investigation 
of static irradiation of the excitatory and inhibitory 
processes in the auditory analyzer of children.) Trudy 
Laboratorii Fiziologit Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosts 
Rebyonka pri Leningradskom Pedagogicheskom In- 
stitute Gertzena, 1930, 2, 157-176.—Generalization of 
auditory C-R's in 19 5-10-year-old children was 
studied by the Ivanov-Smolensky grasping food 
technique. A C-R was formed to a sound of e’, and 
after it was well established, other sounds ranging 
from g' to d'¥ were tested, with the result that the 
extent of the generalization was up to d'” in 12 chil- 
dren, up to e# in 5, and only up to g! in the remaining 
2 children. With the exception of one child, the 
generalization was of a wider extent in children who 
formed the C-R more rapidly. The magnitude of the 
C-R did not become consistently smaller with greater 
differences between the tested stimuli and the condi- 
tioned stimulus. An attempt was then made to 
differentiate g! from c! by the method of contrasts, 
but the differentiation was attained in only 9 children, 
3 giving no differentiation at all, and the remaining 
attaining unstable differentiations of less than 5 























consecutive failures to the negative differential 
stimulus. The differentiation generalized to 2 octaves 
in some and to 3 octaves in other children.—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


693. Jersild, A. T., Markey, F. V., & Jersild, C. L. 
Children’s fears, dreams, wishes, daydreams, likes, 
dislikes, pleasant and unpleasant memories. Child 
Development Monographs, 1933, No.12. Pp. xi-+ 172. 
—Each of 400 children (50 at each age from 5 to 12 
years, and an equal number of boys and girls) was 
questioned in private interviews about his wishes, 
ambitions, fears, dreams, the ‘‘worst thing that ever 
had happened” in his life, the ‘‘best thing’”’ that ever 
happened, his daydreams, imaginary companions, 
likes, dislikes, his attitude toward school, whether 
he would rather be a boy or a girl and what changes 
he would ask if he could be ‘‘different.’’ The replies 
were classified under general headings (after two or 
three independent workers had shown a preliminary 
agreement of over 90% in classifying representative 
data). Some children were interviewed a second 
time; there was much consistency when replies were 
classified under the general headings, but not when 
treated as specific items. The monograph presents 
detailed classifications and tables showing the relative 
frequency of various replies and differences as related 
to age, sex, intelligence and socio-economic status. 
Some findings: fears of imaginary, remote or super- 
natural dangers were in the majority; relatively few 
children expressed a liking for school as an enjoyment 
in itself; dreams seem to be influenced impartially by 
any type of event that occurs during waking life, but 
intense unpleasant items are recalled more frequently 
than pleasant dreams; there is a notable increase with 
age in ability to deal with general concepts, but the 
children revealed little proficiency in self-analysis in 
voicing their wishes (e.g., they asked for objective 
benefits rather than for more courage or ability with 
which to effect their desires) ; 23 girls and 1 boy desired 
to be changed to the opposite sex; notable differences 
appeared in the answers of children from under- 
privileged as compared with more privileged homes, 
even when IQ was held constant.—A. T. Jersild 
(Child Development Institute). 


694. Jones, H. E., & Hsaio, H. H. Pregnancy 
order and early development. Child Development, 
1933, 4, 140-147.—On the basis of information gained 
from interviews and investigation of a representative 
sample (over 1000 cases) of families in Berkeley, 
California, the authors conclude that there are no 
reliable birth order differences in respect to such 
environmental conditions as prenatal casualties, 
manner of delivery, breast feeding, mother’s health 
during pregnancy, and general health of the child 
during infancy, or in early developmental character- 
istics such as birth weight, age of walking, and age of 
learning to talk. Bibliography.—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit Municipal University ). 

695. Kanner, L., & Lachman, S. E. The contribu- 
tion of physical illness to the development of behavior 
disorders in children. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, 
605-617.—A number of selected cases were used to 
demonstrate behavior problems that may develop 
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in children from illness other than maladies that are 
immediately referred to neurological or endocri- 
nological causes. Their occurrence and form are 
dependent upon a number of factors. Unjustified 
apprehensions must be eliminated and undesirable 
parental attitudes must be changed. Attention must 
be paid to any other contributing factors that may 
be playing a part.— H. S. Clapp (Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.) 

696. Khozak, L.I. Isslyedovaniye orientirovochno- 
isslyedovatel’skikh, pishchedobyvatel’nykh, i pas- 
sivno-oboronitel’nykh uslovnykh refieksov u dyetey 
shkol’nogo vozvrasta. (Investigation of orientation- 
investigatory, food-getting, and passive-defensive 
conditioned reflexes in school children.) In Eksperi- 
mental'nyie Isslyedovaniye Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’- 
nosti Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 44-—73.—Conditioning, 
differential conditioning, and negative conditioning 
were studied in 14 10-12-year-old children by means 
of the Ivanov-Smolensky grasping food and grasping 
exploratory techniques, as well as by the usual 
Protopopov technique of shock conditioning. In 
accordance with the speed of each kind of conditioning 
the children were divided into the following types: 
inhibitable, moderately inhibitable, excitable, moder- 
ately-excitable, very excitable, very inhibitable, 
labile, inertly inhibitable. 3 children were of the same 
type in all three conditioning techniques, 4 were 
different with each technique, while the remaining 
7 children were different in some technique. The very 
excitable and very inhibitable children had a greater 
per cent of school retardation than the other types 
when the types were determined by means of the 
exploratory technique, but there was no relation 
between school achievement and type when the other 
conditioning techniques were used. While based 
upon quantitative data, the typological division is not 
a result of a statistical treatment.—G. H. S. Rasran 
(Columbia). 


697. Khozak, L. I. Osobenosti uslovno-refiek- 
tornoy deyatel’nosti ‘‘trudno-vospytuyemykh’’dyetey. 
(Characteristics of the C-R functions of children 
trained with difficulty.) In Eksperimental’nyie 
Isslyedovaniye Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosti Reb- 
yonka, Moscow, 1933, 190—-201.—12 11-12-year-old 
children with asocial tendencies (stealing, truancy, 
and the like) were studied by means of three condi- 
tioning techniques: grasping exploratory, grasping 
food, and faradic shock. 6 children showed no devia- 
tions from the conditioning processes of normal 
children, but the remaining 6 were either inhibitable 
or inert, particularly in shock conditioning.—G. H. S. 
Razran (Columbia). 


698. Koch, H.L. Popularity in pre-school children: 
some related factors and a technique for its measure- 
ment. Child Development, 1933, 4, 164-175.—The 
method of paired comparison applied to expressions 
of preference by the members of a group of 17 four- 
year-old nursery school children was used to obtain 
a popularity score for each child in the group. These 
scores correlated .76 with teacher ranking. The 
children tended to repeat the name used second in the 
comparison, ‘“‘Which do you like best—Mary or Ann?”’ 
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On the whole girls proved more popular than boys, 
although in the individual comparisons boys tended 
to prefer boys and girls tended to prefer girls. Positive 
correlations are shown between this measure of popu- 
larity and compliance with routine, respect for 
property rights, a tendency to ask for commendation 
and a tendency to tattle—F. D. McTeer (Detroit 
Municipal University). 


699. Korotkin, I. I. Vzaimootnoshenie pishchevikh 
i oboronitelnikh uslovnikh refieksov u detei. (Rela- 
tion between food and defense conditioned reflexes 
in children.) Zh. eksper. biol. 1 med., 1929, 12, 86-97. 

Experiments were performed on 9 boys 9-10 years 
old. Conditioned food reflexes were formed according 
to the method of Ivanova-Smolenskii (candy was 
placed before the child, who could obtain the food by 
pressing a balloon). After the natural “‘grabbing”’ 
reflex was formed, conditioned reflexes (to a whistle 
and other differentiations, and inhibitions 
(green light) were established. After a pause of two 
weeks, conditioned defense reflexes and inhibitions 
were established in a similar manner, using induction 
shocks as non-conditioned stimulation. The intensity 
of the food reflex was recorded by Bronshtein’s 
reflexometer, that of the defense reflex by the author’s 
In most of the children, conditioned 





noises), 


reflexometer. 


food reflexes, differentiations and inhibitions were 
established faster than conditioned defense reflexes, 
etc. In only two children there was a marked (but 
not complete) agreement in speed and character 
between the formation of the conditioned food and 


defense reflexes, etc.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15795). 


700. Kotliarovsky, L. I. Orientirovochno-isslye- 
dovatel’skiye uslovnyie refleksy na prostyie i sin- 
teticheskiye razdrazhiteli u dyetey shkol’nogo voz- 
vrasta. (Orientation-investigatory conditioned re- 
flexes to simple and synthetic stimuli in school 
children.) In Eksperimental’nyie Isslyedovaniya Vys- 
shey Nervnoy Deyatel’nostt Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 
14-43.—Using the Ivanov-Smolensky grasping ex- 
ploratory (investigatory) technique (English descrip- 
tion in Arch. of Psychol., No. 148, p. 48 and figure 
XVIII, p. 119), the experimenter studied the forma- 
tion and differentiation of simple and synthetic C-R’s 
in 25 children, 11-12 years of age. The simple 
conditioned stimuli were sounds or flashings of electric 
lamps, 3 seconds before the application of the condi- 
tioning stimulus, while the synthetic, or compound, 
conditioned stimuli consisted of successive flashings 
of 3, 4, or 5 differently colored lamps, each flash lasting 
for one second and separated from the following flash 
by another second. The results lead the experimenter 
to divide the children into 4 types: labile, inert, in- 
hibited, and excited. The labile type forms and 
differentiates readily both simple and synthetic 
C-R’s; the inert type both forms and differentiates 
C-R's with difficulty; the inhibited type forms slowly 
but differentiates readily ; while the excited type forms 
C-R's readily but differentiates them slowly. This 
typological division, while based upon quantitative 
data, is not a result of statistical treatment. 16 of 
the 25 children are classified as labile, and the dis- 
tribution is not very abnormal even if the small 
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number of cases is disregarded.—G. H. S. Raszran 


(Columbia). 


701. Kozin, N. I. O sploshnom ugashenii u 
dyetey 7-8 lyetnogo vozvrasta. (Continuous extinc- 
tion in 7-8-year-old children.) In Eksperimental’'nyie 
Isslyedovaniya Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel'’nosti Reb- 
yonka, Moscow, 1933, 157-173.—Continuous extinc- 
tion, or the continuous application of the conditioned 
without the conditioning stimulus, was studied in 78 
7-8-year-old children (43 boys and 35 girls) by 
means of the Ivanov-Smolensky grasping exploratory 
technique. The average number of trials required 
for the formation of the C-R to a bell was 16, while 
the average time required for the disappearance of 
the well-established response was 5.71 minutes, with 
a range from 20 seconds to 43 minutes. The children 
are divided in accordance with their speeds of forma- 
tion and extinction of C-R’s into 3 groups. In group 
I, consisting of 25 children, 92% formed the C-R in 
less than 16 trials and extinguished it between 20 
seconds and 5.73 minutes; in group II, consisting 
of 45 children, 68% of the children formed the C-R 
in less than 16 trials and 60% extinguished it between 
20 seconds and 5.73 minutes; in group III, consisting 
of 8 children, 87% formed the C-R in less than 16 
trials and 62% extinguished it between 20 seconds 
and 5.73 minutes. The children also differed in the 
course of extinction, some extinguishing gradually 
and others suddenly. The restoration of the C-R 
was faster in children whose extinction periods were 
shorter.—G. H. S. Raszran (Columbia). 


702. Krasnogorski, N. J. Die neue Behandlung der 
Enuresis nocturna. (The new treatment of enuresis 
nocturna.) Monatssch. f. Kinderhk., 1933, 57, 252- 
254.—The treatment involves a diet controlled to 
provide foods with high water content during the 
first part, and those with low water content during 
the latter part of the day. Food with salt content 
sufficient to keep the water in the tissues and still not 
arouse thirst is given late in the day. Thus the 
amount of urine in the bladder is so slight that the 
stimulus threshold of the bladder reflexes is not 
attained and the child sleeps undisturbed throughout 
the night. Control thus immediately effected leads 
to betterment of the mental state and genera! condi- 
tion. The diet may be modified when the threshold 
of the bladder reflexes rises after a period of such 
treatment.— K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State. 
Teachers College). 


703. Lavrova, Z. G. Ob orientirovochnykh slye- 
dovykh refieksakh u dyetey. (Orientational trace 
reflexes in children.) In Eksperimental’nyie Isslye- 
dovaniya Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosti Rebyonka, 
Moscow, 1933, 97-139.—Conditioning, differential 
conditioning, negative conditioning, unconditioning, 
and the effect of extra stimuli upon trace or successive 
conditioning were investigated in 6 5-year- and 6 
10-year-old children by means of the grasping explora- 
tory technique of Ivanov-Smolensky. First, a simple 
C-R was formed to a musical sound, then a successive 
C-R with a pause of 15 seconds to a bell, later a differ- 
ential successive C-R to another bell, and finally a 
negative successive C-R to the bell plus a lamp; 





























unconditioning of both the simple and the successive 
C-R’s as well as the effect of extra stimuli were also 
studied. The experimenter concludes that successive 
C-R’s differ from simple C-R’s in that they are formed 
more slowly, uncondition more readily, and are more 
affected by extra stimuli. The difficulty of successive 
conditioning is, however, not especially pronounced 
in differential and negative conditioning. Older 
children form successive C-R’s more readily than do 
younger ones. Extra stimuli applied during the 
successive pauses cause the premature appearance 


of the C-R.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


704. Levy, J. Conflicts of cultures and children’s 
maladjustment. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

705. Moser, J. G. Simple methods of child train- 
ing. Berkeley, Calif.: Sather Gate Book Shop, 1933. 
Pp. 78. $1.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


706. Murchison, C. [Ed.] A handbook of child 
psychology. (2nded.) Worcester: Clark Univ. Press, 
1933. Pp. xii + 956. $5.00.—This revised edition 
(first edition, 1931) contains the following new mate- 
rial: Carmichael, Origin and Prenatal Growth of Be- 
havior; Pratt, The Neonate; Gesell, Maturation and 
the Patterning of Behavior; Shirley, Locomotor and 
Visual-Manual Functions in the First Two Years; 
Goodenough, The Measurement of Mental Growth; 
Wellman, Sex Differences; Travis, Speech Pathology; 
Blatz, The Phystological Appetites; Blanchard, The 
Child With Difficulties of Adjustment; Hollingworth, 
The Adolescent Child. Extensively revised are 
chapters on Emotional Development; Environmental 
Forces; and The Gifted Child. Chapters omitted are: 
Eating, Sleeping, and Elimination; The Experimental 
Construction of an Environment Optimal for Mental 
Growth; The Developmental Psychology of Twins; 
Physical Growth and Motor Development and Their 
Relation to Mental Development in Children; Children’s 
Drawings; Children’s Plays, Games, and Amusements; 
Children’s Dreams; Psychoanalysis of the Child.— 
M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 


707. Novikova, A. A. Isslyedovaniye propriot- 
zeptivnykh statokineticheskykh uslovnykh refleksov 
udyetey. (The investigation of proprioceptive stato- 
kinetic conditioned reflexes in children.) Trudy 
Laboratorii Fiziologit Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosts 
Rebyonka pri Leningradskom Pedagogicheskom In- 
stitute Gertzena, 1930, 2, 23-46.—Propricceptive condi- 
tioning was studied in 35 7-13-year-old children, the 
proprioceptive stimulation being produced by placing 
the subjects’ arms in a special Zhukovsky apparatus 
which permits the experimenter’s moving the arms at 
will. First, a chain C-R was formed by having the 
movement follow the sound of a note E and having 
the combination reinforced by food. Such a C-R 
was formed in 9 children after 2—37 trials, the food 
C-R appearing in 3 children only after the application 
of the two stimuli, but in the remaining 6 children 
both the movement of the arm and the food response 
appeared at the sound of the note Ealone. The food 
reinforcement was then stopped and the experiment 
consisted of applying the sound 1.5 seconds before the 
movement of the arm. This C-R appeared in all 
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children after 2-72 trials, becoming stable, however, 
in only 29 of the 35 subjects. By further using this 
proprioceptive technique, the experimenter was able 
to form delayed, differential, and negative C-R’s in a 
number of the children.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


708. Paffrath, H., & Ohm, W. Zur Frage der 
Kreatinurie des Friihgeborenen. (Concerning the 
creatin excretion of the premature infant.) Zsch. f. 
Kinderhk., 1933, 54, 377-379.—The creatinin coeffi- 
cient serves as a measure of muscle activity. Previous 
study of premature infants by Eckstein and Paffrath 
demonstrated the relative poverty of activity as com- 
pared with full-term infants. The present study of 
5 premature infants shows a very scanty excretion of 
creatin during the first three weeks of life. It con- 
tinues deficient as compared with full-term sucklings 
of the same age.— XK. C. Pratt (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 


709. Paget, B. J. The ABC of foster-family care 
for children. U.S. Child Bur. Publ., 1933, No. 216. 
Pp. 50.—A manual of child placing with some em- 
phasis on the need for careful consideration of the 
psycho-social family relationships.—C. M. Louttit 


(Indiana). 


710. Palmer, C. E. Seasonal variation of average 
growth in weight of elementary school children. 
U. S. Pub. Health Repts., 1933, 48 (No. 9), 211-233. 
—Medical officers of the U. S. Public Health Service 
supervised monthly weighings of 2500 native-born 
white children attending the elementary schools of 
Hagerstown, Md., from September 1923 to May 1928. 
Weighings were taken without shoes and coats. Data, 
specific as to age and sex, are presented in tabular 
form. These are analyzed and compared with data 
of other investigators. For both sexes and ages from 
6 to 14 years, ‘“‘maximum rates of average growth in 
weight were observed during the fall months, inter- 
mediate rates during the winter, and minimum rates 
during the spring.”’ With respect to sex differences 
in growth rates, differences were not found during the 
sixth and seventh years; boys grew at a slightly 
greater rate during the eighth and ninth years; from 
the tenth to fourteenth years girls exceeded boys; 
and from 14 to 15 the rates for boys exceeded those 
for girls. Maximum growth rates were found in 
11- and 12-year-old girls and in boys of 14 and 15 
years. No evidence was found for the ‘‘pre-adolescent 
slump.” ‘The ‘adolescent acceleration’ in girls is 
apparently more pronounced in the spring and 
summer, and in boys is more pronounced in the fall 
and early winter.’”” No concomitant variation was 
found between seasonal growth rates and incidence 
of sickness.—M. W. Kuenzel (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 


711. Palmer, C. E. Growth and the economic 
depression. A study of the weight of aaa | 
school children in 1921-1927 ~ in 1933. U.S. 
Pub. Health Rep., 1933, 48, 1277-1292.—The weights 
of elementary school children in Hagerstown, Md., 
were found not to differ significantly in May 1933 
(after several years of depression) from the weights 
of similar age groups during the same months in the 
years 1921-1927 inclusive.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 
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712. Pen, R. M. Osobenosti uslovnogo tormoz- 
heniya i vliyaniye na nyego faktora podrazhaniya u 
dyetey piatilyetok. (Characteristics of conditioned 
inhibition and the effect of imitation on it in 5-year-old 
children.) In Eksperimental’nyie Isslyedovantya Vys- 
shey Nervnoy Deyatel’nosts Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 
74-96.—Conditioned inhibition or negative condi- 
tioning was studied in 16 5-year-old children by means 
of Ivanov-Smolensky’s grasping food technique. The 
conditioned stimulus was the ringing of a bell and the 
conditioned inhibitor or negative stimulus the flashing 
of a lamp 2 seconds before the bell, the responses 
being recorded on a reflexometer. The positive C-R 
first appeared in all children after 3-85 trials, requiring 
0-73 additional trials for its stabilization to the point 
of appearing 10 consecutive times; the magnitude of 
the response was 15-90 divisions on the reflexometer 
scale. The negative C-R or the conditioned inhibi- 
tion appeared in only 13 and became stable in only 
10 of the 16 children, the remaining children forming 
C-R’s of the second order. In all but one child the 
formation of the negative C-R was preceded by a 
period of formation of C-R’s of the second order, while 
in 3 children a C-R of the third and in one child a C-R 
of the fourth order was formed. The children also 
showed considerable transfer in the formation of both 
ositive and new negative C-R’s, i.e., fewer trials 


new | 


were required for the formation of the new C-R’s. 
[wo of the four children who could not form stable 
negative C-R’s by themselves, formed them by means 
of imitation, while two of four imitatees changed 


th 


Lil 


eir negative into positive C-R’s in the presence of 
the imitators.—G. H. S. Raszran (Columbia). 

713. Pen, R. M. K voprosu o tipologicheskikh 
osobenostyakh refieksotovornoy deyatel’nosti reb- 
yonka. (The problem of typological characteristics 
of the reflex activities of children.) In Ekspert- 
'nyte Isslyedovantya Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’- 
ti Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 173-189.—The condi- 
tioning processes in 100 7-8-year-old children were 
investigated by means of the verbal or command 
technique (English description in Arch. of Psychol., 
No. 148, par. 75). Basing his conclusions upon quan- 
titative but not statistically treated data, the experi- 
menter divides the children into 4 main types: labile, 
inert, inhibitable, and excitable. The labile type— 
children—formed both positive and negative 
C-R’'s very readily; the inert type—8 children—had 
difficulty with any kind of conditioning; the inhibit- 
able—26 children—formed negative C-R’s readily, 
but positive very slowly; while the excitaule group of 
9 children formed positive C-R’s rapidly, but negative 
slowly. When an extra stimulus—an illuminated 
picture—was given simultaneously with the condi- 
tioned auditory stimulus, 70% of the children showed 
a decrement and 8% an increment of the C-R, while 
no effect was produced in the remaining children. 
When an extra stimulus was applied simultaneously 
with the negative stimulus or conditioned inhibitor, 
only 30% of children changed their negative responses 
into positive responses. 29% of the children also 
gave a positive C-R when instead of sounding the 
conditioned stimulus, the bell, the word ‘‘bell’’ was 
pronounced by the experimenter, while 56% of the 
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children showed a negative C-R when the word 
“‘light’’ was uttered instead of the customary flashing 
of the negative light.—G. H. S. Razran (Columbia). 


714. Peterson, R. C., & Thurstone, L. L. The 
effect of motion pictures on the social attitudes of 
high school children. Chicago: Univ. Chicago Book- 
store, 1933. Pp. 113. $1.75.—A study of the effect 
of the motion picture on the social attitudes of high 
school children in some small towns in Illinois in 
respect to nationality, race, crime, war, capital pun- 
ishment, prohibition, and penology, based on pairs of 
questionnaires filled out by pupils before and after 
viewing a specific picture. These experiments seemed 
to point to a definite reaction sympathetic with the 
attitude implied in the film story, which appeared 
not only on tests immediately following the picture, 
but also in retests taken some months later.—C. R. 
Lerner (Worcester, Mass.) 


715. Poznanskaya, I. B. Vliyaniye izmenenii 
tonusa bezuslovnogo pishchevogo tzentra na pishche- 
vuyu i orientirovochno-isslyedovatel’skuyu uslovno- 
refiektornuyu deyatel’nosti rebyonka. (The effect of 
a change in tonus of the food center on the food and 
exploratory C-R activities in children.) In Eksperi- 
mental'’nyie Isslyedovantya Vysshey Nervnoy Deyatel’- 
nostsi Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 202-214.—The grasp- 
ing food and investigatory C-R’s of 9-11-year-old 
children were compared before and after dinner, the 
food with 7 and the exploratory with 20 subjects. 
The magnitude of the food C-R decreased in all sub- 
jects, the per cent decrease ranging from 12 to 63; 
while the magnitude of the exploratory C-R decreased 
in 17 of the 20 subjects, the per cent decrease ranging 
from 8 to 31.3. 9 children were also tested 45-60 
minutes and 90-120 minutes after the meal for their 
exploratory C-R’s with the result that in the former 
experiment 3 children showed an increase, 3 a decrease, 
and 3 no change; while in the latter experiment all 
but one child showed an increase ranging from 5.5 to 
22%.—G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

716. Pratt, G. K. Mental hygiene and the indi- 
vidual child. (Child Welfare Pamphlets No. 20.) 
Bull. State Univ. Iowa, New Ser., 1933, No. 697. 
Pp. 10.—Mental hygiene has no rules, short cuts and 
formulae; it does have a point of view and some 
general principles. The first constituent of the 
mental-hygiene point of view is the need for discover- 
ing the true motivations for a given display of be- 
havior before one undertakes to manage or correct 
that behavior. The real task is to help the child 
achieve maturity on all levels in life, emotional as 
well as physical and intellectual. Parents are often 
not psychologically free to change their attitudes and 
practices. Study groups can help members to gain a 
better insight into the general nature of their problems 
and attitudes, but they cannot explain the genesis of 
motives underlying attitudes. The principles of the 
clinical approach constitute the most effective instru- 
ment we now possess for an adequate investigation 


of the individual child.—B. Wellman (lowa). 


717. Razran, G. H. S. Conditioned responses in 
children. Arch. of Psychol., 1933, No. 148. Pp. 120. 
—A behavioral and quantitative critical review of 























experimental studies is given. 84 items are included 
in the bibliography, and seven pages are devoted to 
the appendix, showing diagrams of laboratories and 
apparatus. The text has 54 tables of figures. Simple 
positive C-R’s in which originally inadequate stimuli 
for some response have become adequate by virtue 
of their association with adequate stimuli have been 
formed in children a few days of age. Grasping C-R's 
have been found in 4- to 6-year-old children by having 
them observe the grasping responses of conditioned 
children, the C-R’s of the observing children being 
formed faster when the responses of the conditioned 
children were reinforced by food. Very marked 
improvements in all phases of conditioning have been 
obtained by 9 months’ thyroidization of a 15-year-old 
cretin, the thyroidization having changed the height 
of the cretin from 95 to 109 cms. and the ossification 
from two to nine years. Many other generalizations 
are drawn.—E. M. Achilles (Columbia). 


718. Rogers, C. R. A good foster home; its achieve- 
ments and limitations. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 
1.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

719. Rosell, C. Uber Kapillaruntersuchungen an 
Jugendlichen. (Concerning capillary research upon 
adolescents.) Zsch. f. Kinderforsch., 1931-32, 39, 
139-151.—Capillary microscopy of the skin capillaries 
of 39 normal girls and of 61 girls in an opportunity 
school ( Hilfsschule) indicates that such an examina- 
tion may provide an additional index of ability. The 
relation of capillary structure to intelligence, as 
determined by Poppelreuter’s methods, was ascer- 
tained, as well as the relation to Sigau-Coerper’s body- 
form types.—K. C. Pratt (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 


720. Sanz, J. La seleccio dels ben-dotats. (The 
selection of the gifted.) Rev. de psicol. 1 ped., 1933, 1, 
165-175.—Sanz recounts what is being done in France, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and Austria to discover gifted 
adolescents and make further education accessible to 
those of small means. The movement, which is part 
of social justice in education, has been promoted 
especially by two developments: the general adoption 
of mental tests and the establishment of special 
classes. The author believes that a final diagnosis of 
superiority should not be made before puberty. He 
describes fully the methods for the selection of gifted 
adolescents used by the Foundation Pour L’Avenir 
of Geneva, and closes with a plea for putting into 
immediate effect provisions (recognized in principle 
in the Constitution of the Republic) for the gifted 
children of Spain. References —M. E. Morse 
(Catonsville, Md.) 

721. Schell, M. Infection by intestinal protozoa 
in relation to the intelligence of siblings. Child 
Development, 1933, 4, 253-258.—‘‘The Stanford revi- 
sion was given to 156 children from families in which 
at least one child was infected with Endamoeba 
histolytica, Counctlmania lafleuri, or Giardia enterica, 
and in which at least one child was negative with 
regard to these infections. After 1.Q.’s were corrected 
to the mean C.A. of the group, each infected child 
was compared with each of his uninfected siblings. 
The mean I.Q. of the infected siblings was 97.5; of 
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the controls, 97.2; the S.D. for both groups was 


14.5."" ‘“‘The data are in agreement with the general 
findings reported in critical reviews by Paterson and 
by Jones, indicating the absence of any substantial 
relationship between intellect and measures of physical 
condition.”’ No significant differences were observed 
in the attitudes of the infected and the non-infected 
children toward the test situation. Bibliography of 
14 titles.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal Univer- 
sity). 

722. Schick, B., & Rosenson, W. Child care today. 
New York: Greenberg, 1932. Pp. 336. $2.50. 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

723. Schlossman, A., & Murschhauser, H. Gas- 
stoffwechseluntersuchungen bei Neugeborenen und 
Friihgeborenen. (Investigations upon the gaseous 
metabolism of new-born and premature infants.) 
Zsch. f. Kinderhk., 1933, 54, 301-316.—Investigations 
upon the gaseous metabolism of 7 full-term and 3 
premature infants confirm the findings of Talbot. 
The basic exchange of normal new-born infants 
requires an oxygen consumption of 27.9 c. cm. per 
minute, with a respiratory quotient of 0.828. In 
premature infants the values are 6.2-12.7 c. cm. of 
oxygen per minute, with a respiratory quotient of 
0.852-0.891. This is linked with the abnormally 
low body temperatures of the prematures. The 
premature infant exhibits a vita minima.—K. C. 
Pratt (Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

724. Schramm, G. A psychological laboratory for 
child study in China. Child Development, 1933, 4, 
279-280.—A description of the house and playground 
which comprise the Child Study Laboratory at Fu 
Jen (Catholic) University, Peiping, China.—F. D. 
McTeer (Detroit Muncipal University). 

725. Schumacher, H. C. An inquiry into the 
etiology of children’s maladjustment. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 376-398.—The author reports 
a statistical study of the relation of age, sex, and 
intelligence to types of maladjustment found in 240 
boys and girls referred to a child guidance clinic.— 
H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 

726. Searl, M. N. The psychology of screaming. 
Int. J. Psychoanal., 1933, 14, 193-205.—A_ psycho- 
analytic study of the screaming fits of young children 
is undertaken, with theoretical discussion of the 
elements of anxiety, aggression, ambivalence, etc., 
and illustrations from cases of child patients.—P. 


Blanchard (Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinics). 


727. Seegen, M. Schiilerselbstmorde. (Suicides 
of school children.) Jnt. Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 
1933, 11, 152-153.—Cases cited are from the second- 
ary schools and present problems of adolescent failures 
in adjustment. Children who are subjected to wrong 
treatment in the home, so that they are made to feel 
antagonism rather than helpful friendly guidance, 
transfer this imagined antagonism to all adults with 
whom they come into contact. Because of the in- 
herent struggles of the adolescent for self-dependence 
and social recognition these wrongly developed per- 
sonalities frequently reach what is for them an 
absolute impasse in their self-expression. The 
suggestion of suicide as a possible way out, unfortu- 
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nately though fortuitously received by such youths, 
is only too readily acted upon. The solution of the 
problem lies in prevention. Parents must learn how 
to gain and keep the confidence of their children if 
these are successfully to meet the crises which adoles- 
cent adjustments bring to the present-day child 
especially.—O. N. de Weerdi (Beloit). 

728. Shacter, H.S. Intelligence as a causal factor 
determining differences in sustained attention in 
pre-school children. J. Appl. Psychol., 1933, 17, 
478-488.—With groups of 36 children, 3, 4, and 5 
years of age, correlations between time of sustained 
attention (in situations involving simple and complex 
repetition movements) and [Q's are not significant.— 
R. S. Schultz (Psychological Corporation). 

729. Shumaker, N. M. The behavior problem 
child in the Catholic school. Educ. Res. Monog., 
Catholic Educ. Press, 1932, 7. Pp. 92.—R. R. Wal- 
loughby (Clark). 

730. Sinkevich, Z. L. Obodnovremennom pri- 
menenii pishchevikh i oboronitelnikh uslovnikh 
razprazhitelei u detei. (Simultaneous application of 
food and defense conditioned stimulations in children. ) 
Zh. eksper. biol. i med., 1929, 13, 79-85.—Experiments 
were performed on 3 boys and 1 girl 9-10 years old. 
By associating threshold stimulations of a faradic 
current with a green electric light, a conditioned 
defense reflex to that light was established (using 
the apparatus of V. P. Protopopov for recording the 
motor reactions of the left hand). A conditioned food 
reflex to a red electric light (same intensity as the 
green light) was established by associating the intro- 
duction of candy with that light (using the apparatus 
of A. G. Ivanova-Smolenskii and a reflexometer to 
record the motor reactions of the right hand). Three 
kinds of responses were obtained: (1) more rapid 
formation of the defense reflex in comparison with the 
formation of the food reflex (2 children); (2) food re- 
flex formed before defense reflex (1 child); (3) both 
reflexes formed at about the same time (1 child). 
When both lights were used simultaneously (after the 
conditioned reflexes to each had been established), 
the children in group 1 responded with a defense reflex, 
group 2 with a food reflex, and group 3 with both 
reflexes (simultaneous motor reactions of both hands). 
Before the beginning of the experiments a yellow light 
was flashed simultaneously with each of the other 
lights. When the yellow light was flashed after the 
conditioned reflexes to the red and green lights were 
established, the children responded in the same 
manner as when both lights (red and green) were 
used. Since the conditioned stimulations were of the 
same strength (belonging to the same analyzer), the 
differences in the responses must be due to the differ- 
ences in the non-conditioned nerve centers of the 
children, some of them having a dominating food or 
defense reflex center, while in others both centers were 
of equal strength.—( Biol. Abst. VII: 15801). 

731. Skeels, H. M. A study of some factors in 
form board accomplishments of preschool children. 
Univ. Iowa Stud.: Stud. Child Welfare, 1933, 7, No. 2. 
Pp. 148.—The objectives were: (1) to study certain 
factors affecting form board performance, such as 
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form discrimination, meaning, positional elements, 
size, number complexity, and discovery of relation- 
ships; (2) to establish criteria against which to judge 
form board accomplishments, with special emphasis 
on the use of conditioning techniques in measuring 
form discrimination; and (3) to develop a series of 
form boards applicable to two- and three-year-old 
children. Seven series of experiments were planned, 
involving the use of five series of form boards with 
geometrical and object forms, one silhouette series, 
and one form conditioning series. 518 children from 
one to six years of age were tested. Genetically the 
ability to discriminate form appeared before the 
ability to see the relationship between two units of 
the same form. Factors that affected performance 
were: number of form units, position of elements, 
symmetry of units, and type of units. Size and order 
of presentation had little effect. Learning to dis- 
criminate a form in the form discrimination board 
did not affect errors in block placement on the form 
board. In the absence of the positive stimulus form 
selections were made on the basis of negative forms. 
Negative forms with configurations similar to the 
positive stimulus form caused more confusion than 
did changes in configurations of positive or negative 
forms or both in which dissimilarity still existed. 
“Meaning” appeared to be important.—B. Wellman 
(Iowa). 


732. Smith, M. E. Grammatical errors in the 
speech of pre-school children. Child Development, 
1933, 4, 183-190.—An analysis of 305 records of the 
spontaneous conversation of 220 different children, 
ages 18-72 months, shows a significant progressive 
decrease in grammatical errors from two years (363 
errors per 1000 words) to five years (50 errors per 1000 
words). The errors persisting to any degree after 
five years are those which are also common in adult 
speech, such as “he don’t,” “ain't,” “‘got,”’ and 
“can” for ‘‘may.”’ “Omissions of various types and 
errors in inflection comprise a large majority of the 
errors found.”"—F. D. McTeer (Detroit Municipal 
University). 

733. Smith, M. E. The influence of age, sex, 
and situation on the frequency, form, and function 
of questions asked by preschool children. Child 
Development, 1933, 4, 201-213.—‘‘The material 
analyzed for this study consisted of 305 verbatim 
records of the conversation of 219 children ranging 
in age from 18 to 72 months old, all from English- 
speaking homes. Two situations were studied; 
A. when the child was alone with adults, C. when he 
was engaged in free play with other children of pre- 
school age.’” These data indicate: (1) ““The number 
and percentage of questions to total number of 
sentences increased with each half year up to four 
years, when both number and percent fall. The per- 
centage of children asking questions was 49 at two 
years and increased each year until five, when 95 
percent of the children asked questions.’’ (2) ‘“‘Almost 
half of the questions asked by two-year-olds were 
introduced by an interrogative word, but only a third 
of the questions at five.” ,The most frequent interrog- 
ative words were what and where. (3) ‘“‘Many more 




















questions proportionately were asked in situation A. 
than in situation C. and there was a tendency espe- 
cially among the younger children in situation C. 
to direct many questions to adults.”"—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit Municipal University). 

734. Smithies, E. M. Case studies of normal 
adolescent girls. New York: Appleton, 1933. Pp. 
ix + 284. $2.00.—In explaining the technique of 
case work, the author warns against “‘a cross-examina- 
tion attitude.’”’ ‘Usually the problem pupil has a 
surface and a buried story . The pupil must be 
allowed to talk himself out so that the hidden story 
may at last reach the surface one.”’ Detailed case 
reports of ten normal girls who were socially and 
educationally maladjusted reveal inferiority com- 
plexes due to such diverse causes as jealousy of a 
superior sibling, physical disability, parental domi- 
nance, and shame over a home broken by divorce. 
All cases responded favorably to remedial treatment. 
The author disagrees with “the predeterminist in 
education.’ In her opinion, attitudes are often more 
important than IQ. Especially disastrous to scho- 
lastic progress is the ‘“‘lesson-memorizing, lesson- 
reciting, mark-accumulating”’ attitude, in which the 
child studies to satisfy some other person. The 
success of the one well-adjusted girl (whose case 
history was obtained in the same way for comparison) 
is attributed in part to the fact that she “‘never was 
inside a school until she was between eight and nine,”’ 
and hence escaped classroom competition and lesson 
memorizing in the early years.—M. F. Martin (West 
Springfield, Mass.) 

735. Stalnaker, E. Responses of the pre-school 
child. Child Development, 1933, 4, 195-199.—Data 
are presented on the performance of 22 children, 
age 2 to 4 years, when they were asked to walk on 
an elevated board, to draw with lumber crayons, and 
to toss bean bags at a target.—F. D. McTeer (Detroit 
Municipal University). 

736. Stalnaker, E. Language of the preschool 
child. Child Development, 1933, 4, 229-236.—The 
recorded conversation of 14 children, 2:4 to 4:0 years 
of age, over a total time of 105 hours, when analyzed 
showed that (1) “‘there are more verbs used than any 
other part of speech by children of preschool age’’; 
(2) “the words most frequently used are I, it, me, 
you, ts, want, don’t, going, get, the, a, my, here, to, in, 
car; (3) the order of frequency of sentence structure 
is declarative, imperative, interrogative; complex, 
and compound sentences are very few’’; (4) “‘the 
length of the sentence increases with age.” ‘Children 
under three years give little evidence of socialized 
language behavior, their conversation conforming in 
the main to the egocentric type. Children between 
three and four are emerging from the egocentric 
stage, using it chiefly for emphasis, and are entering 
a new socialized phase of development as shown by 
their language. They have not yet developed to the 
stage of criticism or the stage of true questioning 
in any marked degree.’”—F. D. McTeer (Detroit 
Municipal University). 

737. Staples, R., & Anderson, A. C. A study of 
outdoor play, appetite, and afternoon sleep of young 
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children. Child Development, 1933, 4, 191-195.— 
“For 34 pre-school children daily records were kept 
for four two-month intervals as follows: (a) The 
length of time spent out-of-doors in the morning, 
(b) the calories consumed at the noon meal, (c) the 
length of time taken to eat the meal, (d) the length 
of the afternoon nap, (e) the time required to go to 
sleep after going to bed."’ Coefficients of correlation 
worked out for each subject for each period between 
each two of these variables were nearly all very low, 
and their averages indicate little if any relationships 
between the variables studied.—F. D. McTeer (De- 
troit Municipal University). 

738. Strecker, E. A. Everyday psychology of the 
normal child. Ment. Hygiene, 1933, 17, No. 1.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

739. Sylvester, D. M. A descriptive definition of 
hyperactivity. Smith Coll. Stud. Social Work, 1933, 
4, 2-27.—A description of certain aspects of the 
behavior of 41 hyperactive children by a questionnaire 
formulated by the author and filled out by social 
workers treating the children. The questions dealt 
with the following topics: motor activity, speech, 
span of attention, temperament, and personality 
traits. The study indicates that hyperactivity is a 
term of quite definite meaning and designates a clearly 
defined type of behavior.—R. H. Brown (Clark). 


740. Symmes, E. F. An infant testing service as 
an integral part of a child guidance clinic. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 409-430.—The author 
reports the examination of 194 infants on the Gesell 
Normative Schedules. The results indicate that a 
large percentage of the children referred for rating 
prior to adoption are retarded. In 78 cases one or 
more reexaminations were given and the ratings com- 
pared to those on the first testing. In 82% of the 
retests no change occurred in the classification in- 


terval. The greatest reliability of prediction is 
found for the retarded group.— H. Peak (Randolph- 
Macon). 


741. Thurnwald, R. Analyse von ‘‘Entwicklung”’ 
und ‘‘Zyklus.” (An analysis of development and 
cycle.) Mensch en Maatsch., 1933, 9, Nos. 1 & 2.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

742. U. S. Children’s Bureau. Good posture in 
the little child. U.S. Child. Bur. Publ., 1933, No. 
219. Pp. 25.—A brief handbook of the need and 
methods of developing good posture in children from 
two to six.—C. M. Louttit (Indiana). 

743. Vance, T. F., & Temple, V. M. The food 
preferences of preschool children: a comparison of 
rural children with children of the Iowa State College 
nursery school. Child Development, 1933, 4, 222-228. 
—Data are shown concerning the food preferences 
of 40 children ranging in age from 20 to 60 months. 
One-half of these children lived in a rural section of 
Wisconsin; the other half were members of the lowa 
State College nursery school. Three prescribed meals 
were served to both groups in their homes on each of 
three successive days. The three dinners were served 
to the nursery school children at the school. Records 


were kept of the time of eating, the order of tasting, 
and the order of finishing the various foods presented. 
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Both groups showed the same general order of pref- 
erence in breakfast and supper menus; however, 
preferences are less marked in the meals served at 
nursery school, so that there is a marked negative 
correlation (—.54) between the dinner preferences of 
the two groups. ‘“‘When the foods served were 
classified, the order of preference as determined by 
average rank is as follows, soup, fruits, cereals, raw 
vegetables, eggs, meats, tomatoes, potatoes, milk, 
buttered vegetables, and toast."—F. D. McTeer 
(Detroit Municipal University). 

744. Velyetzky, V. F., & Kotliarevsky, L. I. 
Isslyedovaniye slyedovykh uslovnykh tormozov u 
dyetey shkol’nogo vozvrasta. (The investigation of 
conditioned trace inhibitors in school children.) In 
Eksperimental'’nyte Isslyedovantya Vysshey Nervnoy 
Deyatel'nosti Rebyonka, Moscow, 1933, 140-156.— 
Using the Ivanov-Smolensky grasping exploratory 
technique, the experimenter studied trace condi- 
tioned inhibition, or negative successive conditioning, 
in 8 9-10-year-old children. First, positive simple 
and differential C-R’s to two bells were formed, then 
a simple negative C-R with the flashing of a green 
lamp before the bell was established, and finally the 
training of negative successive C-R’s was begun. 
The pauses between the applications of the negative 
and positive stimuli were 5 at first, but 
gradually were lengthened to 30 minutes—the longest 
pause, a pause of 60 minutes proving 
The children showed definite 


seconds 
successful 


unsuccessful. also 


transfer in the formation of both positive and negative 
C-R’ 


s, i.e., fewer trials were required for the formation 
R [he experimenter divides the children 
H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 

745. Vorwahl, H. Die Religion der Jugend. (The 
religion of vouth Visch. f. Jugendk., 1933, 3, 143- 
152 The author objects to such generalizations as 
are made in the recent books by Frick and Havenstein. 
\ il experiences spontaneously reported, as in the 
collected from the final examinations in 
issia, should be the basis for any studies of this 
He gives excerpts from these data, which sub- 
analysis given by E. Spranger and 
three periods of religious feeling in 
adolescence which he describes. These are: (1) the 
period of conversion, the search for personal religious 
experience, as in preparation for confirmation; (2) the 
period of doubt arising from disillusionment, realiza- 
tion of the injustice of fate, or, most frequently, from 
intellectual conflicts with scientific teaching; (3)crys- 
tallization of a personal standpoint, of which few 
examples are available in the data. Although Spranger 
claims this religious development is a _ universal 
characteristic of youth, Tumlirz points out that 
development is very different in Catholic and Prot- 
estant communities, a point also illustrated in this 
material. Of the students (21% of the total) who 
intend to study theology few give apparently adequate 
reasons for the decision. The Catholic child does not 
have sharp turning points; religious form gradually 
takes on content and meaning. Though he may lack 
warmth of conviction, he avoids the reaction into 
indifference.—M. Lee (Chicago). 
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746. Witmer, H. L. Parental behavior as an index 
to the probable outcome of treatment in a child 
guidance clinic. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1933, 3, 
431-444.—A study of 76 cases closed as successful 
adjustments and 64 as unimproved suggests that 
parental behavior gives a clue to the probable out- 
come of treatment. When parents dislike the child, 
they are likely to be uncooperative in treatment and 
success is difficult. With excessive affection, success 
follows only when the mother’s cooperation is secured. 
— H. Peak (Randolph-Macon). 


747. Zanker, A. Trotzphase und Entwicklungshem- 
mung im Lichte der Individualpsychologie. (The 
period of defiance and the interruptions of develop- 
ment in the light of individual-psychology.) nt. 
Zsch. f. Indiv.-psychol., 1933, 11, 108-119.—A dis- 
cussion of Grundlagen und Entwicklungsgeschichte der 
Kindlichen Neurose, by E. Benjamin. Benjamin is 
characterized as eclectical in his scientific orientation. 
As the head of an institution for children, he has had 
a wide practical experience and offers many illustrative 
case records. The psychoanalytic point of view con- 
cerning infantilisms and regressions seems to be 
somewhat counteracted in Benjamin's presentation, 
while the Adlerian views are apparently slighted. 
Benjamin, although ostensibly open to the recognition 
of true psychological causes, leans more strongly 
to the traditional psychological and biological inter- 
pretations of behavior.—O. N. de Weerdt (Beloit). 


748. Zingerle, H. Probleme der Verwahrlosung. 
(Problems of lack of self-control.) Visch. f. Jugendk., 
1933, 3, 169-174.—Self-control is the result of a 
normal course. of development of intelligence and 
character leading to the formation of a harmonious 
personality. The lack of it may have many different 
causes, and can be interpreted only if one knows the 
whole personality, inheritance, development, mental 
and physical organization, and relation to the envi- 
ronment. Exogenous causes are bad early environ- 
ment and example, as well as post-war loss of morale 
and ethical standards. Factors especially clearly 
envisaged by individual psychology are the feelings 
of inferiority growing out of lack of affection or an 
upbringing which was too strict or too lenient. En- 
dogenous constitutional conditions may likewise 
cause difficult, social adjustment. Among these are 
feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, birth injuries and arrested 
or abnormal development, and especially the psycho- 
pathic constitution, which with its complete lack of 
moral feeling and imagination creates the greatest 
potential danger to society. Organic disease of the 
central nervous system, trauma or endocrine disorder, 
as well as incipient psychoses, explain another group 
of these cases. Lack of self-control appears in the 
first year of life, but varies with age and sex. It is 
most conspicuous in adolescence. Its manifestations 
vary from difficulty in training to criminality.—M. 
Lee (Chicago). 


[See also abstracts 67, 150, 265, 349, 358, 359, 376, 
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